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INTRODUCTION. 


SOME  of  the  principal  debates  of  the  pre- 
fent  feffion  of  Congrefs,  with  Remarks  there- 
on, appeared  a  few  weeks  ago,  under  the  Title  of 
u  A  Profpecl:  from  the  Congrefs-Gallery,"  publilh- 
ed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bradford.  The  favourable  re- 
ception of  that  work  led  me  to  undertake  that 
which  I  now  offer  to  the  public.  My  plan,  how- 
ever, being  altered,  for  reafons  with  which  I  am 
going  to  acquaint  the  reader,  it  became  neceffary 
to  alter  the  title  alfo. 

No  one,  who  has  been  an  attentive  obferver  of 
the  violent  and  dangerous  attempts,  which  have 
been  made,  and  are  flill  making,  againft  the  Fede- 
ral Conftitution,  and  confequently  againrt  the  peace, 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  our  country,  can  have 
failed  to  perceive,  that  they  had  their  rife  in  the  de- 
ception, which  has  been  fo  induftrioufly  circulated 
through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
to  be  prefumed,  indeed,  that  the  leaders  in  this  ho- 
ftile  and  formidable  combination  have  been  deceiv- 
ed :  they  have  long  been  marlhalled  and  ready  for 
the  attack :  but,  it  is  the  delufion,  which  has  been 
quietly  fuifered  to  fteal  its  way  among  the  people, 
that  has  called  them  into  the  field  and  encouraged 
them  to  aflault,  firlt  the  out-works,  and  at  lafb  the 
very  citadel  of  our  liberties  and  our  lives. 
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38  INTRODUCTION. 

The  fource  of  this  delufion  it  is  not  difficult  to 
difcover  :  we  have  it  continually  before  our  eyes.  I 
mean  the  public  papers,  and  I  fpeak  with  a  very  few 
exceptions. 

The  general  government  adopted  the  moft  effec- 
tual meafures  for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  in- 
formation to  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  at  the 
leaft  poflible  expenfe.  Hence  fubfcribers  to  papers 
were  found  in  abundance,  and  the  editors,  ftriking 
off  numerous  impreffions,  were,  of  courfe,  ena- 
bled to  furnifh  them  at  a  low  price.  The  intention 
of  the  government,  as  expreffed  by  the  Prehdent 
himfelf,  was  certainly  the  moft  beneficent,  that  of 
fp reading  true  information  and  ufeful  knowledge 
among  all  clafTes  of  the  community.  But  what  has 
been  the  confequence  ?  Exactly  the  contrary.  The 
French  Revolution  burft  forth  like  a  vulcano,  and 
its  devouring  lava  reached  even  us.  The  editors, 
perceiving  the  partiality  of  the  moft  numerous  clafs 
of  their  fubfcribers  for  this  revolution,  and  all  the 
novel  and  wild  principles  it  has  given  rife  to,  have 
been  feduced  by  the  love  of  gain,  to  flatter  that 
partiality,  by  extolling  thofe  principles,  at  the  ex- 
penfe of  every  thing,  their  own  private  intereft  ex- 
cepted. Their  papers,  which  fwarm  like  fummer 
flies,  are  become  the  vehicles  of  falfehood  in  place 
of  truth,  of  ignorance  in  place  of  knowledge.  Like 
the  tenebrificous  ftars,  mentioned  by  a  celebrated 
author,  they  ftied  darknefs  in  place  of  light. 

A  veil  has  been  carefully  drawn  over  the  dif- 
treffes  and  horrors  refulting  from  the  anarchical 
fyftem  of  France ;  or,  when  this  could  not  be  done, 
wheii  the  editors  have  feared  to  be  anticipated  by 
their  fellow-labourers,  they  have  endeavoured  to 
out-vie  each  other  in  apologies  for  what  ought  to 
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have  been  held  up  to  deteftation,  or,  at  leaft,  as 
an  awful  lelTon  to  ourfelves.  Every  one,  even  of 
the  moll  definitive  and  impious  a&s  of  that  pre- 
tended republic,  has  been  trumpeted  forth  as  the 
effect  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy ;  while  no 
infinuation,  no  fubtilty,  no  audacious  falfehood,  has 
been  left  uneffayed  to  thwart  all  the  meafures  of 
our  own  mild  and  wife  government,  to  disfigure  its 
principles,  and  fever  it  from  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

To  countervail  the  malignant  efforts  of  thefe 
retailers  has  ever  been  my  wifh;  and,  I  hope,  it 
will  not  be  thought  prefumption  in  me,  if  I  be- 
lieve that  the  trifles  from  my  pen,  which  the  public 
have  honoured  with  their  perufal,  have,  in  fome 
flight  degree,  had  the  defired  effect.  But,  alas, 
what  can  a  ftraggling  pamphlet,  neceffarily  confined 
to  a  lingle  fubject,  do  againfl  a  hundred  thoufand 
volumes  of  mifcellaneous  falfehood  in  folio!  Their 
fheets,  if  extended,  would  more  than  cover  the 
furface  of  our  country. 

In  oppofing  a  literary  monfter  like  this,  I  am 
aware  that  a  Porcupine,  with  all  his  quills,  can  ne- 
ver hope  for  complete  fuccefs :  but  nothing  can  be 
accomplifhed  without  being  begun :  I  hope  to  call 
up  abler  hands  to  my  aid :  to  me  it  will  be  a  fuffici- 
ent  honour  to  have  led  the  way. 

This  I  fhall  attempt  in  a  monthly  work,  of  the 
fame  bulk  and  price  as  the  one  which  is  here  fub- 
mitted  to  the  public.  In  this  work  I  fhall  take  a  re- 
view of  the  political  tranfa&ions  of  the  paft  month  ; 
give  an  account  of  every  democratic  trick,  whe- 
ther of  native  growth,  or  imported  from  abroad ; 
unravel  the   windings  of  the   pretended  patriots, 
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and  more  particularly  thofe  of  the  flour  merchants  ; 
and  I  trull,  I  fhall  be  enabled  to  give,  monthly,  a 
fketch  of  political  affairs  more  fatisfa&ory,  becaufe 
more  correct,  than  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  this 
country.  Thefe  will  be  the  leading  objects ;  but 
I  mail  exclude  nothing,  not  entirely  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  that  may  contribute  to  the  ufe 
or  amufement  of  my  readers. 

The  news-papers  are  fupported  by  fubfcription, 
and  for  that  very  reafon  the  Cenfor  fhall  not.  As 
long  as  people  read,  fo  long  fhall  I  write ;  and, 
when  the  Bookfeller  advertifes  me  that  the  work  lies 
on  his  fhelf,  it  will  be  a  very  good  hint  for  me  to 
draw  in  my  quills. 

Here,  then,  begins  a  helium  eternum  between 
the  fabricating  Quid-Nuncs  and  me. — There  is  my 
glove,  gentlemen ;  take  it  up  as  foon  as  you  will. 
You  well  know  that  your  abufe  will  infinitely  re- 
dound to  my  honour ;  and,  therefore,  to  filence 
me,  by  rendering  my  work  lterile  and  uninterefting, 
you  are  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of  telling  the 
truth. 

I  fhould  think  it  necelTary  to  offer  an  apology 
for  having  prefixed  the  title  of  Cenfor  to  the  pre- 
fent  Number ;  but  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive, 
that  it  is  now  aflumed  for  the  fake  of  uniformity, 
as  applicable  to  the  future  contents  of  the  work, 
and  not  to  the  remarks  on  the  debates  of  Congrefs, 
a  body  to  which  I  mould  be  very  forry  to  be  want- 
ing in  refpecl:. 
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THE  Reader  will  pleafe  to  recoiled,  that,  iu 
the  Frofyeclfrom  the  Congrejs  Gallery,  I  brought 
down  the  proceedings  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  to  the  5th  of  J  anuary,  the  memorable  day  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  French  Flag.  I  fhould  not 
now  have  thought  of  returning  to  the  fame  fubjecl, 
had  I  not  been  led  to  it  by  an  attack  on  the  Prefi- 
dent,  in  the  anarchical  Aurora  of  Philadelphia* 

One  would  have  thought,  that  giving  this  flag  a 
place  among  the  Archives  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  been  conferring  honour  enough  on  it ; 
but  nothing  would  content  the  French- Americans, 
who  write  in  the  paper  I  have  juft  mentioned,  fhort 
of  its  being  hoifted  in  the  Congrefs  Chamber,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  French  influence*  They 
cite  us  the  example  of  the  Convention*     But,  let 
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them  fay  under  what  circumftances,  and  with  what 
motive  our  flag  was  granted  a  confpicuous  place  in 
their  hall.  It  was  difhonoured  by  being  fwung  up, 
gibbeted  up,  by  the  fide  of  the  flag  of  regenerated 
Geneva ;  a  ftate  in  which  the  Convention  had  efta- 
blifhed  their  fyftem  of  pillage  and  murder,  and 
which  they  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  rather 
than  as  an  independent  ally.  To  add  to  our  humili- 
ation, a  duplicate,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  our  flag  was 
fent  to  Geneva,  and  there  exhibited  in  the  Con- 
vention of  a  poor  little  degraded  nation  of  thirty 
thoufand  bodies,  I  will  not  call  them  fouls.  This 
was  faying  to  the  Genevefe  :  See,  you  are  not  the 
only  people  who  have  thrown  themfelves  on  our 
protecting  power,  and  fent  us  a  pledge  of  their  fub- 
miffion  to  our  principles. 

Thus,  by  the  indifcretion  (to  give  it  the  mildeil 
term)  of  our  Ambaflador,  have  we  been  degraded 
in  the  eyes  of  even  Italians^  and  expofed  to  the 
gibes  of  the  little  fcandalizing  circles  of  the  leaf! 
refpe&able  people  in  Europe  :  and,  in  return  for 
this  cruel  infult,  we  are  called  upon  to  diftinguifh 
the  flag  of  the  Convention  with  a  place  in  the  pub- 
lic fittings  of  our  legiilature,  and  by  this  act  ac- 
knowledge ourfelves  the  fupple  tools  of  our  in- 
fulters  ! — This  is  modern  patriotifm. 

DEBATE   ON   THE    APPROPRIATIONS   FOR 
THE   MINT. 

January  19//?. 

Mr*  Williams,  agreeably  to  notice  before  given,  moved 
to  ft  tike  out  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  all  the  grofs  fum,  appro- 
priated for  the  officers  of  the  Mint' 
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Mr.  Sedgwick  (from  MaiTachufetts)  thought  that  the 
courfe  which  the  gentleman  is  purfuing,  has  never  been 
adopted  before.  It  is  incorrect  to  difcufs  the  merits  of 
the  mint  in  paifing  this  bill.  We  might  as  well  take  up 
the  falary  of  the  chief  juftice,  or  any  other  article  in  the 
bill,  as  the  mint.  We  never  would  have  done,  at  this 
rate.  We  are  now  only  to  vote  for  the  bill,  as  agreeably 
to  the  laws  already  made.  Mr.  Sedgwick  faid  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Williams)  would  bring 
forward  any  proportion  for  the  regulation,  or  even  the 
abolition  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  mint,  if  it  could  be 
proved  productive  of  public  benefit,  he,  with  every  other 
gentleman,  would  give  him  their  aid  to  effect  the. object ; 
but  that  now,  he  conceived,  it  could  not  regularly  be 
brought  forward.  He  thought  an  appropriation  bill 
fhould  be  conformed  exactly  to  the  ftate  of  the  public  en- 
gagements, and  that  where  eitablifhments  had  been  form- 
ed and  falaries  provided,  the  amount  of  them  ihould  be 
the  principle  of  calculating  the  amount  of  appropriations  ; 
and  the  Houfe  ought  not,  by  withholding  appropriations, 
to  break  in  upon  and  deftroy  eftablilhments  formed  by  the 
whole  legiflature.  That  thefe  obfervations  had  hitherto 
been  fanctioned  by  the  practice  on  this  fubject.  He  ob- 
ferved,^  that  if  the  Houfe  was  to  inveftigate,  in  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  an  appropriation  bill,  the  amount  of  falaries 
and  the  legal  eitablifhments  of  government,  the  public 
fervice  would  be  dangeroufly  deftroyed.  He  remarked, 
that  it  was  to  be  obferved,  that  no  appropriation  was 
made,  for  any  purpofe,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Gallatin  (from  Geneva)  rofe  to  ftate  a  general 
principle,  which  he  thought  it  of  importance  to  lay  down 
on  this  occalion  ;  left  the  decifion  on  the  prefent  queftion, 
grounded  on  a  different  principle,  Ihould,  on  fome  future 
occafion,  be  brought  forward.  The  principle  was,  that 
this  Houfe  has  a  right ,  by  withholding  appropriations  when  they 
fee  proper,  to  fop  the  wheels  of  Government*  This,  he  faid, 
was  plainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  practice  of  the  Houfe, 
in  their  pafling  annually  an  appropriation  law — He  ob- 
ferved, that  in  one  inftance  the  Houfe  had  departed  from 
that  principle.  In  refpect  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft 
on  the  public  debt,  for  the  fupport  of  the  public  credit, 
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the  Houfe  had  thought  it  neceflary  to  give  up  that  right* 
If  this  principle  is  not  juft,  it  would  be  beft  to  make  a 
permanent  provifion  at  once.. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  faid  that  he  had  certainly  no  intention 
to  have  given  occafion  to  the  obfervations  which  had  been 
made,  but  as  the  general  principle  which  he  had  laid  down, 
had  been  denied,  and  as  it  had  fome  relation  either  intimate 
or  remote  to  the  fubject  before  the  committee,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  to  repeat  the  principle,  and  to  fay  a  few 
words  in  fupport  of  it. 

The  principle,  then,  which  he  had  afTumed,  was,  that 
when  legal  eftablifhments  were  made,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  iegiflature  to  make  appropriations  conformably  to  the 
public  engagements  ;  and  that  neither  branch  had  a  right 
to  withhold  its  affent — He  obferved,  that  the  whole  Iegif- 
lature, and  not  a  part,  were  competent  to  form  contracts, 
and  to  eftablifh  and  alter  compenfations  and  falaries.  The 
Iegiflature,  and  not  either  branch  of  it,  had  the  power  of 
exprefiing  the  public  will,  and  pledging  the  public  faith  • 
that  when  a  falary  is  afcertained,  the  public  faith  is  pledge 
ed  that  it  mall  be  paid,  according  to  the  ftipulation  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  public  credit  is  involved  in  making  the 
necefTary  appropriations,  without  which  it  could  not  be  paid. 
He  aiked,  if  in  fuch  cafe  it  was  competent  to  the  Houfe 
rightfully  to  withhold  the  means  neceiTary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  public  engagements  J 

He  faid,  he  had  always  fuppofed,  that  the  power  of  the 
Houfe,  in  the  cafe  of  appropriations,  did  not  give  a  pow- 
er to  yield  or  withhold  affent  on  fuch  a  fubjecl.  He  be- 
lieved, in  every  fuch  inftance  the  exercife  of  difcretion  was 
retrained  ;  to  illuftrate  his  ideas,  he  could  mention  a 
fimilar  inftance.  The  conftitution  had  declared,  that  the 
Prefident  mould  receive  a  flated  compenfation  for  his  fer- 
vices,  to  be  afcertained  by  law  ;  which  could  neither  be 
diminifhed  nor  enlarged,  during  the  term  for  which  he 
fhould  have  been  elected.  Here  was  a  duty  impofed  on  the 
Iegiflature,  with  the  performance  of  which  they  could  not, 
they  had  no  power  to  difpenfe.  Yet  after  the  compenfa- 
tion was  ftated,  no  payment  could  be  made  but  in  confe- 
rence of  appropriating.     He  aiked,  if  in  this  cafe,  when 
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the  public  will  was  exprefTed,  the  engagement  and  *the 
national  faith  pledged,  the  legiflature  could  of  right  with- 
hold the  neceffary  appropriation  ?  The  fame  obfervations 
might,  he  faid,  be  applied  to  every  inftance  where  public 
controuls  were  formed.  The  public  faith  was  pledged, 
the  neceffary  appropriations  mult  be  made,  to  prevent  a 
violation  of  it,  and,  if  withheld,  fuch  violation  might  juftly 
be  charged  on  the  legiflature. 

Here  a  long  converfation  took  place,  with  refpect  to 
the  expediency  of  the  propofed  meafure,  on  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  a  Mint,  &c  After  which 
Mr.  Livingston,  whom  we  mall  by-and-by  fee  making  a 
confiderable  figure  in  the  field  of  oppofition  to  the  govern- 
ment, made  a  motion  for  the  fkriking  out  the  whole  appro- 
priation for  the  Mint* 

Mr.  Murray  (from  Maryland)  faid,  that  had  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  moved  for  delay,  for  the  purpofe 
of  introducing  a  motion  to  repeal  the  law  which  rendered 
this  appropriation  neceffary,  he  would  not  have  troubled 
the  Houfe  with  a  fingJe  remark  ;  but  his  motion  to  ftrike 
out  an  appropriation,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  the  poli- 
cy of  the  law  itfelf  into  difcuflion,  contained  a  principle 
in  his  mind  fo  repugnant  to  the  great  legiflative  duties  of 
the  Houfe,  that  he  would  oppofe  it.  The  object  of  the 
appropriation  is  not  a  temporary  one,  but  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  our  government,  under  the  exprefs  authori- 
ty of  the  conftitution,  by  law.  The  doctrine  paw  contend- 
ed for  by  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  and  Pennfylvania 
(Mr.  Livingfton  and  Mr.  Gallatin)  was,  that  this  Houfe 
have  a  difcretionary  power  of  appropriating  or  not- — To 
this  doctrine,  taken  in  the  extent  which  he  conceived 
they  contended  for,  he  could  not  give  his  fupport.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thought,  that  in  all  cafes  where  an  ap- 
propriation flowed  from  a  law  to  make  good  a  contract, 
or  to  erect  a  permanent  organ  in  the  government,  and 
from  any  law  whofe  object  was  permanent,  the  true 
doctrine  was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Houfe  to  vote 
an  appropriation.  A  law  is  the  will  of  the  nation.  The 
fame  powers  only  that  formed  it  can  repeal  it.  If  it  be 
a  conftitutional  act,  no  power  can  lawfully  obftruct  its 
operation  or  its  exiftence*     But  attending  to  the  doctrine 
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maintained  to-day  it  would  follow,  that  though  this  Houfe 
had  not  the  power  of  repealing  a  law  made  by  all  the 
branches  of  government,  it  may  obftruct  its  operations 
and  render  it  a  dead  letter ;  though  it  cannot  repeal,  it 
may  do  whaftoii- amount  to  a  repeal,  which  is  the  af- 
fumption  of  a  power  almoft  equal  to  that  of  exclufive  le- 
giflation.  He  thought  he  law  in  this  an  evil  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  an  anarchy  of  theoretic  principles.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  though  we  originate  money  bills,  we  had  no 
right  to  refufe  an  appropriation  to  exifling  laws  that  either 
fecured  a  debt  or  any  contract,  or  that  related  to  objects 
permanent  by  the  law  that  created  or  acknowledged  them, 
as  long  as  the  law  itfelf  remained  unrepealed.  We  had 
but  a  ihare  of  legiflative  power.  Where  a  law,  relative 
to  fuch  objects  as  he  had  alluded  to,  exifted,  from  which 
an  appropriation  followed,  till  the  law  ceafed,  by  repeal  or 
by  other  conititutional  means,  it  was  obligatory  upon  us, 
as  well  as  upon  our  conftituents,  and  the  only  powers  we 
could  exercife,  of  a  difcretionary  fort,  refolved  themfelves 
cither  into  the  mode  of  making  good  the  appropriation,  or 
of  voting  for  its  repeal.  The  other  branches  would  then 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  our  proceeding  ;  but  till  they, 
who  aflifted  in  its  enacting,  judged  with  us  the  neceffity  of 
doing  it  away,  a  duty  refulted  that  we  fhould  give  it  the 
energy  intended  by  its  enaction. 

The  Appropriation  for  the  mint  was  finally  patted. 
REMARKS. 

The  firft  three  items  in  the  Appropriation  Bill 
were  as  follows  : 

For  compenfation  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Dollars. 

United  States             •              .  .         25,000 

To  the  Vice  Pretident                   •  .             5>ooo 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate            •  •       38,000 

Now,  would  it  not  have  been  much  the  fhorteft 
way  for  Mr.  Livingston  to  move  for  finking  out 
thefe  three  items  !  This  would  have  been  coming 
to  the  mark  at  once.    By  only  three  ftrokes  of  the 
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"  Calm  Obferverxs"  pen,  the  free,  the  independ- 
ent, the  beneficent  government  of  the  United 
States  might  have  been  changed  into  a  National 
Convention ;  and  in  the  fame  number  of  days, 
we  might  have  feen  our  ftreets  patrolled  by  revolu- 
tionary ruffians,  our  property  expofed  to  requisitions 
and  our  heads  to  the  guillotine. 

But,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  me* 
rits  of  a  motion,  at  once  the  height  of  malevolence 
and  abfurdity ;  I  have  introduced  this  debate  mere* 
ly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Gallatin 
along  with  it. 

This  gentleman  tells  us,  that  the  Houfe  of  Re- 
prefentatives  "  have  a  right,  by  withholding  appro- 
"  priations  when  they  fee  proper,  to  flop  the  wheels 
"  of  Government" — I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  where 
he  learnt  this :  whether  from  his  companions  in 
Braddock's  Field,  or  from  their  correfpondents,  the 
corrupted  fiour  merchants  in  Philadelphia.  They, 
indeed,  were  well  verfed  in  flopping  the  wheels  of 
government  by  the  agency  of  appropriations. 

When  Mr.  Gallatin  rofe  from  his  feat  to  broach 
this  clogging  principle,  there  was  an  old  farmer 
fitting  befide  me,  to  whom  the  perfon  of  the  ora- 
tor feemed  familiar.  "  Ah,  ah  !"  fays  he,  "  what's 
#c  little  Mofes  in  Congrefs  !" — I  fharply  reprimand- 
ed him  for  taking  one  of  our  Reprefentatives  for  a 
Jew,  but  to  confefs  a  truth,  the  gentleman  from 
Geneva  has  an  accent  not  unlike  that  of  a  wander- 
ing Ifraelite.  It  is  neither  Italian,  German  nor 
French,  and  were  it  not  a  fort  of  leze  republican- 
ifm,  I  would  fay  he  clipped  the  king's  Englifh 
molt  unmercifully.  Such  an  accent  is  admirably 
adapted  for  extolling  the  value  of  leaden  buckles, 
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or  for  augmenting  the  difcordant  howlings  of  a  fy- 
nagogue ;  but  it  throws  a  certain  air  of  ridicule 
over  the  debates  of  a  legiflative  affembly,  and  forms 
a  fort  of  burlefque  on  the  harmonious  eloquence  of 
the  other  members. 

When  I  told  the  good  jog-trot  to  take  care  what 
he  was  faying,  for  that  the  perfonage  then  on  his 
legs  was  no  other  than  the  great  Gallatin,  he  open- 
ed his  eyes,  and  with  a  look  and  voice  expreflive 
of  an  honeft  indignation,  "  What!"  fays  he,  "  that 
",  fame  Gallatin  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
",Weftern  Infurre£tion  ?" — I  could  not  help  fmil- 
ing  at  the  fimplicity  of  my  country  friend,  in  not 
perceiving  that  fuch  a  circumftance  was  the  higheft 
proof  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  patriotifm,  and  the  only 
one  that  recommended  him  to  the  fuffrages  of  his 
conflituents. — cc  No  wonder,"  fays  the  farmer, 
«c  that  he  wants  to  flop  the  wheels  of  government. 
"  I  wifh  he'd  attempt  to  flop  the  wheels  of  my 
cc  waggon,  as  I  am  going  down  hill." — -God  for- 
give me,   but  I  believe  I  faid  amen. 

Mr.  Gallatin  has  been  accufed  of  inconfiflency, 
but  here  I  cannot  join  the  enemies  of  that  gentle- 
man. Whatever  a  man  may  be,  I  love  to  do  him 
ample  juftice.  This  is  a  principle  fo  ftrongly  im- 
printed in  my  breaft,  that  it  induces  me  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  confiftency, 
though  I  have  not  the  higheft  refpect  for  his  general 
conduct  or  for  his  character. 

We  might  follow,  this  gentleman  through  his 
political  career  from  the  day  of  his  difembarkation 
to  the  prefent  feffion  of  Congrefs,  but  it  will  not, 
1  imagine,  be  neceffary  to  go  further  back  than  the 
Weftern  Rebellion. 
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So  early  as  the  21ft  of  July,  1791?  we  find  hint 
Clerk  to  a  meeting  for  oppofmg  the  excife  law, 
or,  in  other  words,  cc  flopping  the  wheels  of  go- 
"  vernment." — On  the  21ft  of  April,  1792,  we 
find  this  adjourned  meeting  declaring :  "  That 
ce  whereas  fome  men  may  be  found  among  us,  fo 
cc  far  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  virtue,  and  feeling  for 
"  the  diftreffes  of  our  country,  as  to  accept  the  of- 
"  fice  for  the  collection  of  the  duty; 

*■ 
"  Refolved,  therefore,  that  in  future  we  will 
"  coniider  fuch  perfons  as  unworthy  of  our  friend- 
cc  ihip,  have  no  intercourfe  or  dealings  with  them, 
cc  withdraw  from  them  ever}7  affiftance,  and  with* 
cc  hold  all  the  comforts  of  life,  which  depend  upon 
"  thofe  duties  which  as  men  and  fellow  citizens  we 
"  owe  to  each  other,  and  upon  all  occafions  treat 
"  them  with  that  contempt  they  deferve ;  and  that 
cc  it  be,  and  it  is  hereby  moft  earneftly  recommended 
"  to  the  people  at  large,  to  follow  the  fame  line  of 
"  conduct  towards  them." 

Thus,  then,  I  think  here  is  no  inconfiftency ; 
no  change  of  principles.  The  man  that  could  draw 
up  a  refolution  like  this,  cannot  be  laid  to  have 
abandoned  his  principles,  when  he  declares  that  the 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  may  ftop  the  wheels  of 
government,  when  they  fee  proper,  by  withholding 
appropriations. 

It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Gallatin  has  fince  re- 
pented of  his  infurrection  conduct,  that  he  called 
the  above  quoted  refolution  his  <c  political  fin,"  and 
we  all  know  that  he  figned  a  promife  of  fubmiffion 
to  the  laws;  but,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he 
never  talked  about  this  political  fin,  until  he  came 
down  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  his  promife  of  fub- 
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miffion  to  the  laws  was  not  made,  until  he  faw  that 
refinance    was   in  vain,  and  that  it  was  the   only 
way  of  availing  himfelf  of  the  amnefty,   and  faving 
his  carcafs  from   a   loathfome  dungeon.      And,  if 
he  did  leave  his  poor   deluded   adherents   in  the 
lurch,  and  even  facrifice   them  to  his  own  fafety, 
this  is  no  more  than  every  rebellious  ringleader  is 
ready  to  do,  when  the  moment  of  danger  arrives. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  inconnftency  in  the 
gentleman   from    Geneva.     It  is,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  a  late  political   writer,  "  varying  his   means   to 
cc  preferve  the  unity  of  his  end."     When  overturn- 
ing a  government,   or   flopping   its  wheels,  is  the 
fole  object  of  a  patriot,  fo  long  as  he  keeps  ftea- 
dily  towards  the  point,  whether  by  open  rebellion, 
conferring  his  political  fin,  pretending  fubmiflion, 
lurching  his  affociates,  or  withholding  appropriati- 
ons, he  can  never  be  juftly  charged  with  inconfill- 
ency. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A 
STENOGRAPHER. 

January  i<)th* 

On  the  28th  a  report  of  the  Stenographical  committee 
was  given  in,  fpecifying  that  the  committee  had  received 
propofals  from  Mr.  David  Robert/on  of  Virginia,  whofe 
demand  for  one  feihon  was  4,000  dollars.  The  report 
became  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  twenty-ninth,  when 
a  refolution  waspropofed  in  favour  of  the   appointment. 

I  mall  choofe  from  this  debate  what  fell  from  Mr.  Swan- 
wick  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  as  appearing  to  me  to  com- 
prize nearly  all  that  was  urged  on  both  fides- 
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Mr.  Swanwick  (from  Pennfylvania)  As  to  the  gentle- 
man who  is  the  fubjedt.  of  the  refolution,  if  I  have  more 
ftrenuoufly  than  ufual  oppofed  the  motion,  it  is  from  a 
defire  to  keep  him  from  quitting  the  lucrative  fituation  he 
is  faid  to  find  himfelf  in,  to  embark  on  the  ftormy  fea  he  is 
contemplating:  to  be  the  organ  of  the  members  of  this 
Houfe  to  their  conftituents  is  indeed  a  very  delicate  talk  ; 
one  for  which  confidering  the  danger  he  might  be  in  of 
an  Orpheus' s  fate,  that  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  the  falary 
is  but  a  poor  compenfation.  He  is  to  do  juftice  to  the 
eloquence  of  fome  members — he  is  to  clothe  in  an  elegant 
drefs  the  uncouth,  yet  well  meaning  expreffions  of  others, 
but  what  will  he  do  with  the  filent  members,  who  never 
fpeak  at  all  ?— -What  will  their  conftituents  think  of  them  ? 
Indeed,  Sir,  if  he  had  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  will  not  undertake  at  all.  Faction  and  party  have 
been  mentioned — happy  ftenographer, .  if  he  can  keep 
clear  of  thefe  !  If  he  fall  into  their  power,  infenfibly  he 
will  reprefent  one  Cide  in  clouds  and  darknefs,  the  other 
as  ornamented  with  the  brighteft  beams  of  light.  How 
will  he  pleafe  both  ?  Mifreprefentation  is  complained  of  : 
alas,  Sir,  how  quick  is  error,  how  flow  is  the  progrefs  of 
truth  in  almoft  all  things  :  our  Stenographer  muft  indeed 
be  a  wonder-working  man,  if  he  can  revert  this  tide,  and 
make  every  where  light,  and  correct  reafoning  prevail. 
The  belt  mode  of  informing  our  conftituents  is  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  our  acts  ;  this  truly  (hews,  as  a  gentle- 
man from  New-Hampihire  has  obferved,  our  doings, 
which  are  much  more  interefting  to  them  than  our  abftracl: 
reafonings;  thefe  our  conftituents  will  eaiilyform  to  them - 
felves  ideas  of  when  they  know  our  votes. 

Mr-  W.  Lyman  (MafTachufetts)  faid  that,  if  this  refo- 
lution did  not  pafs,  it  would  be  advifable  to  ferid  all  the  Print- 
ers to  the  gallery* 

Mr.  W".  Smith  (South  Carolina)  faid  it  was  admitted 
on  all  fides,  that  it  was  highly  important  for  the  people  to 
receive  the  moft  accurate  information  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Houfe,  and  that  the  debates  were  in  general 
.extremely  mifreprefented.  Was  it  not  then  the  duty  of 
the  Houfe  to  remedy  this  evil  and  to  adopt  fuch  meafures 
as  would  tranfmit  to  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Slates,    the   moft  accurate   information  of  the  conduct  of 
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their  i*eprefentatives  ?  The  Houfe  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  fervices  of  a  gentleman  peculiarly  diftin- 
guilhed  for  the  rare  talent  of  reporting  with  accuracy  pub- 
lic debates  :  the  compenfation  which  would  be  adequate  to 
fuch  ufeful  and  laborious  fervice  was  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  printer,  the  Houfe  ought  therefore  to  contribute  to- 
wards it ;  the  fum  required  was  a  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  advantages ;  it  was  no  object :  the  only  queition 
then  was,  whether  the  ftenographer  ought  to  be  an  officer 
of  the  Houfe  ;  in  that  capacity  he  certainly  would  be  more 
eafily  reftrained  from  the  commifiion  of  any  wilful  mifre- 
prefentation.  Mr-  Smith  did  not  feel  the  force  of  the  ob- 
jections againft  the  report.  It  had  been  fa  id  that  although 
the  members  were  now  mifreprefented,  yet  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  publilh  correction? ;  but  thefe  corrections 
were  often  overlooked,  while  the '•  mifreprefentation  was 
operating  very  injuriously  to  the  character  of  the  member  : 
this  was  generally^the  cafe  in  places  remote  from  the  feat 
of  government;  the  mangled  account  of  a  debate  was  re- 
published i(n  a  diftant  paper,  and  the  correction,  if  it  reach- 
ed the  difta^Yt  printer,  was  generally  difregarded.  Among 
the  opponents  to  the  report,  Mr.  Smith  faid  that  he  was 
furprifed  to  find  the  gentleman  who  represented  this  city 
(Mr-  Swanwick)  who  more  than  any  other  member  fhould 
have  withdrawn  his  oppoiition  to  the  meafure  propofed  ; 
that  gentleman's  condiments  had  it  in  their  power  at  any 
time  to  hear  the  debates  of  Congrefs  ;  they  were  on  the 
fpot ;  ought  he  not  then  in  candor  to  affift  in  facilitating 
to  the  remote  citizens  the  means  of  obtaining  the  beft 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  molt  correct  ftate- 
ment  of  the  difcuffions  of  the  Houfe ;  ought  they,  from 
their  remotenefs,  to  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  to  be  furniih- 
ed  with  fuch  light  as  would  only  miflead  ?  Had  they 
not  a  claim  on  the  Houfe  to  adopt  fuch  means  as  would  ena- 
ble the  citizens  in  every  ftate  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
public  meafures?  The  member  from  this  city  had  another 
exclufive  advantage  ;  if  mifreprefented  he  could  cor- 
rect the  error,  and  the  correction  will  be  read  ;  that  was 
not  the  cafe  with  the  members  of  remoter  dates,  whofe 
reputation  might  be  injured  by  mifreprefentation  without 
a  fimilar  advantage  :  the  member  from  this  city  was  in  the 
jnidft  of  his  conftituents  ;  he  had  daily  opportunities  of  fet- 
ting  right  anymiftatement  by  perfonal  explanation. 
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Mr.  Smith  faid  he  did  not  agree  with  fome  gentlemen 
that  it  was  fufficient  for  the  people  to  know  what  laws 
were  palled,  without  knowing  the  previous  difcuflions; 
he  thought  on  the  contrary,  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
impreiTion  of  a  Law  on  the  public  mind  would  depend  in 
a  great  degree  on  the  reafons  afiigned  for  and  againftit 
in  debates,  and  the  people  ought  to  know  thofe  reafons  ; 
when  a  Law  paffes  impofing  a  Tax,  would  not  the  people 
be  reconciled,  if  they  faw  from  the  difcuflions  of  the 
Houfe  that  fuch  Tax  was  unavoidable,  and  that  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  taxation  was  the  beft  which  could  be  de- 
vifed  ?  And  ought  this  information  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  the  reporters,  who  at- 
tended when  it  pleafed  them,  and  who  publifhed  juft  as 
much  of  the  debates  as  they  found  leifure  or  patience  to 
accomplilh  ?  Mr.  Smith  faid,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
errors  which  had  excited  fo  much  complaint  were  not  the 
effect  of  defign,  but  merely  of  inadequacy  to  the  talk; 
very  few  were  competent  to  fuch  a  bufyiefs,  which  requir- 
ed peculiar  fkill  in  ftenography,  very  laborious  application, 
and  a  clear  compreheniion  of  the  fubject  matter  of  debate. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  perfons  thus  qualified 
would  devote  their  whole  time  to  this  bufmefs  without  an 
ample  reward.  The  report  was  objected  to  becaufe  there 
was  novelty  in  the  plan  ;  it  was  true  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons of  England  had  no  fuch  officer,  but  their  practice 
was  not  a  fit  precedent  for  us  on  this  occafion,  for  they 
admitted  no  perfon  to  write  down  in  the  Koufe  their  pro- 
ceedings -,  their  debates  were  taken  from  memory.  This 
Houfe  on  the  contrary  had,  from  its  firft  inftitution,  facili- 
tated, by  every  accommodation,  the  reporting  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  thing  was  not  altogether  however  without 
precedent ;  during  the  exiftence  of  the  National  Aflembly 
of  France  there  were  officers  of  the  Houfe  who  compofed 
a  daily  work  called  the  Logography,  which  was  an  exact 
account  of  the  debates  of  that  body.  It  had  been  afked, 
what  controul  the  Houfe  were  to  have  over  this  officer  ?  He 
anfwered,  that  the  (lenographer  would  be  liable  to  be  cen- 
fured  or  difplaced,  if  he  mould  be  guilty  of  wilful  mifre- 
prefentation  ;  it  would  be  always  eafy  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween  a  cafual  inadvertence,  and  a  criminal  miftatement  : 
the  officer's  character  and  talents,  his  refponfibility  to  the 
Houfe,  and  his  oath   to   report  with  impartiality,    would 
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be  a  fufficient  pledge  of  his  accuracy.  Mr.  Smith  ferioufly 
believed,  that  the  character  of  the  Houfe  had  fullered 
from  the  erroneous  (tatements  which  had  gone  abroad  ; 
he  wifhed  to  guard  againft  this  evil  in  future  ;  he  was  will- 
ing, forhimfelf,  that  every  fyllable  he  uttered  within  thofe 
walls,  ihould  be  carried  to  every  part  of  the  Union,  but  he 
deprecated  mifreprefeutation.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
truth  ihould  be  known,  in  relation  to  every  act  of  the 
government,  for  he  was  as  farisfied  that  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  the  people  in  this  government  would  increafe 
wich  the  promulgation  of  truth,  as  that  whatever  it 
had  loit  of  that  affection  and  confidence  was  owing  al- 
together to  the  propagation  of  detraction  and  calumny. 
It  was  under  thefe  imprelTions  that  he  had  originally 
brought  forward  the  propofition,  and  that  he  now  recom- 
mended the  report,  and  having  heard  no  reafons  to  change 
his  fentiments  of  the  expediency  of  the  meafure,  he  mould 
perfift  in  fupporting  it. 

The  committee  of  the  whole   was  difcharged  from  any 
further  confideration  of  the  fubject. 

REMARKS. 

The  Houfe  had  nearly  got  upon  a  rock  here, 
which  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  off 
from  in  fafety.  Perhaps  there  was  never  a  refolu- 
tion  propofed,  at  once  fo  apparently  trifling  and  fo 
pregnant  with  mifchief.  Let  any  man  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  ftate  of  parties  in  .this  country,  and 
he  will  look  with  affright  at  the  appointment  of  an 
officer,  inverted  with  the  power  of  disfiguring  every 
argument  and  even  every  phrafe  that  a  member  of 
the  legiflature  may  let  fall.  The  gentlemen  who 
fup ported  the  refolntion,  talk  of  his  being  fworn  ; 
and,  did  we  live  in  thofe  good  old  times,  when 
oaths  were  faperior  to  the  fpirit  of  party,  the  ar- 
gument would  be  unanfwerable  :  but,  alas  !  thofe 
times  are  no  more.  Oaths  on  the  Evangelifts  are, 
in  this  enlightened  age,  little  more  than  mockery . 
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The  members  of  the  prefent  Congrefs  have  every 
man  of  them  fworn  to  maintain  the  Conftitution  of 
the  United  States,"  and  yet,  how  many  of  them  do 
we  fee  at  this  moment,  ftraining  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  to  render  it  null  and  void?  What  then  could 
be  hoped  from  a  ftenographer. 

Were  a  perfect  ftranger  to  liften  to  a  debate  he 
would  contract  a  partiality  for  one  fide  or  the  other,  • 
before  it  was  half  over.  Every  man  in  a  popular 
government  has  his  party;  and  who  can  fuppofe 
that  the  ftenographer  would  not  have  his  ?  It  was 
faid  that  the  Houfe  had  a  check  upon  him,  in  their 
power  to  difmifs  him  from  his  office.  But,  this 
muft  be  done  by  a  vote  of  the  Houfe,  and  there- 
fore it  could  be  no  defence  for  a  member  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  himfelf  in  a  minority. 

Indeed,  this  power  of  difmiflion  is  one  of  the 
worft  parts  of  the  plan ;  for,  as  the  Stenographer 
would  be  loth  to  quit  fo  lucrative  an  employment, 
he  would  of  neceflity  be  led  to  preferve  a  majority 
in  his  favour ;  and,  what  would  be  fo  fure  a  way 
of  doing  this  as  mifreprefenting  the  fpeeches  of 
the  minority  ?  A  member  might  complain :  but  the 
ftenographer,  fecure  in  his  majority,  would  laugh 
at  him.  Thus  might  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity 
be  officially  reprefented  as  a  fool  or  a  knave, 
without  having  the  poffibility  of  redrefs.  In  vain 
would  he  endeavour  to  juftify  himfelf:  the  fworn 
ftenographer  would  be  believed  before  him,  and  the 
Houfe,  by  a  folemn  decifion,  would  determine  that 
he  had  faid  what  he  never  dreamt  of. 

Should  an  officer  like  this  ever  enter  the  Houfe, 
it  is  eafy  to  forefee  that  he  will  not  be  long  wanted. 
The    very    fight  of    fuch   a   tremendous    umpire 
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Would  frighten  away  all  freedom  of  fpeech.  It  U 
true  the  members  of  the  majority  might  prattle 
away,  but  thofe  of  the  other  fide  would  naturally 
look  upon  theoifelves  in  the  fituation  of  a  man  who 
is  making  a  depofition.  One  party  only  would  dare 
to  open  their  mouths.  Where  there  is  no  oppoiiti- 
on  there  can  be  no  debate,  and,  of  courfe,  no  need 
of  a  ftenographer. 

Mr.  Smith's  objection  to  citing  the  example  of 
the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  on  this  oc canon  did 
not  appear  to  me  well  founded.  They  permit  no 
one  to  write  down  their  words  after  them  ;  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  allowed  that  their  debates  are  very 
well  reported,  and  this  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that 
an  officer  for  that  purpofe  is  by  no  means  necefiary. 

This  gentleman  mentioned  the  officers  of  the 
Logography  employed  by  the  fecond  National  Af- 
fembly  in  France.  Unfortunate  inftance!  The 
French  ConfUtution,  that  "  matter-piece  of  legif- 
"  lation,"  which  was  to  laft  as  long  as  the  round 
world,  laired  only  ten  months  and  ten  days ;  and, 
among  the  engines  by  which  it  was  deftroyed,  the 
office  of  the  Logography  claims  a  confpicuous 
place.  There  were  ten  of  thefe  reporters.  They 
wrote  in  the  literal  character:  one  took  the  firft 
fentence,  another  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  Ten 
men  were  much  more  difficult  to  warp  and  corrupt 
than  one  would  be,  and  yet  we  ever  fee  them  the 
decided  tools  of  the  ftrongelt  party.  Members 
complained  of  mifreprefentations,  and  had  the  fatif- 
faction  to  fee  their  complaints  ftill  more  disfigured 
than  their  fpeeches.  The  confequence  was,  the 
few  real  friends  of  the  conftitution  were  obliged  to 
hold  their  tongues,  and  fuffer  the  inflammatory  har- 
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rangues  of  their  opponents  to  go  forth  among  the 
people  uncontradicted. 

I  never  like  to  hear  the  examples  of  foreign  go- 
vernments applied  to  our  own,  particularly  the  ex- 
amples of  what  is  called  the  government  of  France. 
1  was  aftoniihed  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Smith's 
good  fenfe  and  good  intentions  fhould  hold  up 
for  our  imitation,  or  even  mention  as  an  inflance, 
one  of  the  molt  iniidious  meafures  of  an  AfTembly, 
who  were  guilty  of  every  crime  under  heaven ; 
who,  after  having  repeatedly  fworn  to  defend  with 
their  lives,  the  inviolability  of  their  fovereign,  coolly 
planned  an  infurre&ion  to  hurl  him  from  his 
throne,  afterwards  made  this  very  infurre6tion  the 
fubjecl;  of  an  article  of  accufation  againft  him,  and 
decreed  that  their  own  perjury  zvas  a  virtue  ! 

Mr.  Lyman  s  hint  for  driving  all  the  printers 
out  of  the  Houfe,  unlefs  the  rejolution  pyaffed,  was  a 
flriking  inftance  of  the  domineering  fpirit,  wrhich 
would  infallibly  have  overborne  any  ftenographer 
who  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  accept  of  the 
port. 

This  hint  broke  out,  fome  days  after,  in  the 
form  of  a  refolution,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Heath 
of  Virginia.—"  Refolved,  that,  until  a  ltenogra- 
"  pher  be  appointed,  or  further  provifion  made  for 
cc  taking  the  debates  of  this  Houfe,  no  printer  be 
"  permitted  to publifli  abftra&s  ofthefpeechesofmem- 
"  bers,  unlefs  permitted  by  members  making  the  fame." 
This  was  the  fubftance  of  the  refolution,  and  a  cu- 
rious one  it  is. 

Thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  have  been  determined 
to   force  their  harrangues,    at  full    length,    down 
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our  throats,  or  to  keep  us  in  a  fort  of  political 
ftarvation.  We  muft  either  fwallow  them  by  do- 
zens of  yards,  as  buffoons  do  ribbons,  or  we  muft 
never  have  a  tafte. 

I  wonder  where  Mr.  Lyman  learnt  a  doclrine 
like  this.  Such  an  idea  could  certainly  never  be 
engendered  in  the  free  temperate  air  of  MafTachu- 
fetts.  As  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  am  not 
furprized;  for,  we  know  that,  when  a  fulky  negro 
will  not  lick  up  his  mefs  clean,  however  inlipid, 
difgufting  and  naufeous  it  may  be,  he  is  muzzled 
till  his  ftomach  comes  to.  But,  are  we  Pennfylva- 
nians  to  be  treated  thus  ? — No,  no,  Mr.  Heath  ; 
when  you  get  the  government  on  the  other  hde  of 
the  Potomack,  you  may,  and  undoubtedly  will,  do 
what  you  pleafe  with  it ;  but  we  have  four  years  to 
live,  at  any  rate  ;  be  not  in  fuch  hafte  to  muzzle  us 
then.  • 

Should  this  refolution  ever  reach  the  other  fide 
of  the  Atlantic,  what  idea  will  it  give  the  Englifh 
patriots  of  our  liberty  of  the  prefs?  If  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  were  to  pro- 
pofe  fuch  a  tyrannical  refolution,  I  mould  not 
wonder  to  hear  of  his  being  ftoned  to  death.  Not 
publifh  abftra&s  from  fpeeches  without  particular 
permiffion  !  The  idea  was  certainly  imported  from 
the  borders  of  the  Talus  Meotis. 

Had  thefe  two  gentlemen  reitriclied  the  prohibiti- 
on to  their  ownjpeeches,  I  believe  that  neither  the 
Houfe  nor  the  public  would  have  cared  much 
about  the  matter  ;  for  neither  of  them  is  of  the  Ci- 
ceronian ftamp.  It  is  obfervable,  that  thole  who 
appeared  molt  anxious  for  the  appointment  of  a 
fcenographer,  if  we  except  one  or  two,  are  amongft 
the  few  whofe  fpeeches  can  do  them  no  fort  of  ere- 
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dit  with  any  party.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
Animals,  whether  endued  with  the  faculty  of  fpeech 
or  not,  feem  to  fly  in  the  face  of  nature.  The  ug- 
ly woman  is  everlaftiugly  at  her  glafs;  the  owl 
thought  her  frightful  brood  the  prettieft  little  crea- 
tures in  the  world;  and  the  iniipid  orator,  while 
his  voice  is  drowned  in  the  hemmiugs,  coughings 
and  fnoarings  of  his  drowfy  audience,  thinks  he  is 
uttering  fentences  that  ought  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  that, 
if  the  printers  committed  errors,  gentlemen  might 
write  out  their  fpeeches  and  fend  them  to  the  prefs. 
To  this  Mr.  Nichols  replied,  that  he  was  above  do- 
ing any  fuch  thing. — For  my  part,  I  mult,  confefs, 
that,  were  I  capable  of  making  a  fpeech,  I  mould 
be  too  lazy  to  write  it  out  for  the  News-Papers; 
but  as  to  its  being  beneath  a  law-giver,  I  fhall  fay 
nothing ;  for  we  have  an  example  before  our  eyes 
of  a  folio  orator  in  the  Houfe  of  AlTembly  of 
Pennfylvania,  who  is  fo  far  from  thinking  it  be- 
neath him  to  write  out  his  fpeeches,  that  he  even 
reads  them  from  his  feat,  like  a  fchool-boy  from  his 
bench.  I  allude  here  to  one  Do8or  Morpheus,  who, 
finding  his  neighbours  determined  not  to  die  under 
his  hands,  is  now  endeavouring  to  affaflinate  the 
State.  The  State,  however,  feems  to  partake  of 
the  obftinacy  of  his  neighbours,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  his  prefcriptions.  The  bolus  of  fedition 
which  he  had  kneaded  up  for  the  x^flembly,  did, 
indeed,  at  firft,  operate  as  a  provocative  on  fome 
of  the  members  from  Whifkyland  ;  but,  luckily,  the 
foporific  qualities  of  it  foon  became  predominant, 
and,  at  laft,  abfolutely  irreuftible.  At  the  eud  of 
the  fecond  paragraph  the  Chairman  was  perceived 
to  yawn,  the  third  rocked  him  orT,  and  the  fourth 
Laid  the  whole  Affembly  fail  aileep.      The  fifth 
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reached  the  door-keeper,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
paffage,  and  before  the  fixth  was  half  fmifhed,  an 
old  woman  who  fells  apples  at  the  gate,  dropped 
from  her  ftool.  The  political  Morpheus  continued 
to  fpread  his  poppies,  till,  perceiving  the  effecls  of 
his  bolus,  he  Hunk  off  home  to  his  liver  nippy  and 
four  crout. — Should  this  quack  in  politics  as  well 
as  phytic,  be  fufFered  to  continue  his  lectures,  the 
AfTembly  of  Pennfylvania  may  write  over  their  doors, 
as  the  French  do  overthofe  of  their  burying  grounds : 
"  This  is  the  place  of  everlafting  fleep." 

After  this  little  trip  to  the  Land  of  Nod,  let  us 
return  to  our  flenographer. 

I  by  no  means  call  in  queftion  the  virtue  of  Mr. 
Robertfon,  the  officer  propofed :  on  the  contrary, 
I  mould  fuppofe  his  virtue  muft  be  very  high  ;  for 
like  that  of  Fielding's  port-boy,  it  is  very  high 
priced.  If  it  be  equal  to  his  modelty,  it  is  certain- 
ly beyond  any  thing  reafonably  to  be  expected  from 
a  frail  mortal.  The  humble  demand  of  four  thou- 
fand  dollars  for  the  feiiion  is  not  a  great  deal  more 
than  eight  times  as  much  as  any  member  of  the 
Houfe  receives.  The  very  mention  of  fuch  a  fum 
cannot  fail  to  bring  forth  fwarms  of  ftenographers, 
as  a  warm  night  at  the  Play-houfe  is  faid  to  hatch 
comedians. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  reminding 
gentlemen  of  their  cruelty  to  my  poor  Caledonian 
friend,  Callender.  How  was  he  mauled !  how  was 
his  Regifter  torn  to  pieces  !  One  took  him  by  the 
wig,  another  by  the  ear;  he  writhed  and  winced 
and  jumped  about,  as  the  French  fay,  like  a  frog 
upon  a  gridiron.  I  much  queftion  if  he  were  in 
greater  torture  when  the  conftables  of  fweet  Edin- 
borough  were  at  his  heels* — Oh !   gentlemen   from 
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Virginia !  how  could  you  fo  belabour  this  imported 
patriot  ?  A  man  that  has  not  only  forfworn  his  coun- 
try, but  has  written,  or  rather  tranfcribed,  two 
whole  "  Political  ProgreiTes"  purely  to  curry  fa- 
vour with  you !  Nay,  he  has  even  blafphemed  the 
Preiident,  and  juftifled  the  non-payment  of  debts; 
and  yet,  Oh,  ingratitude !  you  could  fmile  at  his 
agonies !  If  this  be  the  way  you  treat  your  friends, 
I  hope  I  mall  never  be  numbered  amongft  them; 
at  leaf!  until  your  manners  and  principles  change. 

One  gentleman  exprefied  a  good  deal  of  anxiety, 
left  the  "  Political  Regifter"  mould  defcend  to  pos- 
terity ;  but,  let  him  quiet  his  fears  on  this  ac- 
count; for,  whether  the  fpeeches  which  Callender 
has  collecled  were  written  out  or  not,  they  are  a 
more  potent  opiate  than  any  drug  that  was  ever 
pounded  in  the  mortar  of  Do&or  Morpheus,  and  that 
is  faying  a  great  deal,  I  am  fure. 
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I  now  come  to  a  debate,  if  a  debate  it  can  be 
called,  which  I  would  have  the  reader  pafs  over 
without  perufal,  if  he  has  a  heart  ready  to  take  fire, 
when  he  fees  a  wanton  indignity  offered  to  the 
^reateft  and  moil  eflirnable  characters. 


DEBATE  ON  HALF  AN  HOUR'S  ADJOURN- 
MENT. 

February  zzd. 

This  was  the  Birth-Day  of  General  IVafliington. 
The  morning  was  remarkably  fair :  the  firmament 
decked  in  its  brighteft  robes.  May  it  ever  be  fo  ! 
Never,  never  may  a  cloud  darken  this  aufpicious 
day! 
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The  city  was  all  alive :  joy  feemed  to  gliften  in 
every  face;  the  workman  had  thrown  by  his  ham- 
mer and  the  houfewife  her  needle,  to  celebrate  this 
feftival  of  valour,  wifdom,  and  true  patriotifm.  I 
was  going,  among  hundreds  of  others,  to  fee  the 
cannons  of  the  ftate  fired  on  this  joyful  occafion, 
when,  paffmg  by  the  Houfe  where  the  Reprefenta- 
tives  meet,  I  perceived  the  doors  open.  I  thought 
I  would  jurt  frep  in,  and  fee  what  they  were  about. 
I  entered,  found  the  gallery  quite  empty,  and  was 
furprized  not  to  find  the  Houfe  empty  alfo.  This 
furprize  foon  gave  way  to  indignation,  as  the  read- 
er will  readily  believe,  when  he  hears  what  was 
paifmg. 

Mr*  Smith  (from  South  Carolina)  moved,  that  the 
Houfe  adjourn  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  give. the  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  States  on  the  return  of  his  Birth-Day. 

Strange  to  tell !  this  motion  was  oppofed.  The 
ground  of  this  oppofition  was,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Houfe  firft  to  attend  to  the  difcharge  of  their 
legifiative  functions,  before  they  attended  to  the 
paying  of  compliments.  It  was  faid,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  had  been  the  practice,  ever  fince  the 
eftabliihment  of  the  general  government,  for  the 
Houfe  to  make  a  ihort  adjournment,  for  the  purpofe 
mentioned  in  the  motion. 

After  fome  converfation  in  this  way,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin (from  Geneva,  laft  from  PP  kijkylandj  moved, 
that  the  words,  "  half  an  hour"  be  ftruck  out. 

This  amendment  was  rejected.  The  motion  was 
then  put,  and  loft. 

Ayes  38 

Noes  ^o 
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Thus  was  it  determined,  by  a  majority  of  twelve, 
to  withhold  from  the  Prefident  a  flight  compliment, 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  from  the 
Houfe,  from  the  firfl  year  of  its  exiflence. 

I  was  but  too  right  in  faying,  that,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  feflion,  cc  he  faw,  even  among  thofe  to 
"  whom  he  addreiTed  himfelf,  numbers,  who,  to 
<c  repay  all  his  labours,  all  his  anxious  cares  for 
"  their  welfare,  were  ready  to  prefent  him  the  cup 
cc  of  humiliation  filled  to  the  brim." 

It  was  Mr.  Parker,  the  blooming  and  accomplifn- 
edWLr.  Parker,  the  honefl  and  virtuous  Mr.  Parker, 
of  the  free  State  of  Virginia,  who  is  as  punctual  in 
the  difcharge  of  his  legiflative  functions  as  his  con- 
flituents  are  in  the  difcharge  of  their  debts  :  it  was 
this  celebrated  gentleman,  who  opened  the  career, 
by  a  motion  for  not  waiting  on  the  Prefident  with 
an  anfwer  to  his  fpeech  to  both  Houfes.  Mr.  Park- 
er was,  without  doubt,  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
Johnfon's  maxim  : 

"  Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  genrous  heart, 

"  Than  when  a  blockhead's  injult  points  the  dart." 

The  excufe,  cc  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Houfe 
"  firfl  to  attend  to  the  difcharge  of  their  legiflative 
fc  functions,"  was  the  moil  miferable  fubterfuge 
that  ever  ifTued  from  the  lips  of  malevolence.  Half 
an  hour  only  was  afked  for.  Heavens  !  How  many 
half  hours  have  been  idled  away  this  very  fefiion  !— 
The  Speaker  fends  word  that  he  is  indijpojed. — Ad- 
journ !  Adjourn ! — And  this  is  repeated  day  after 
day.  What  would  have  been  eafier  than  to  appoint 
a  Speaker  pro  tern,  if  members  were  fo  remifs  in 
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the  cc  difcharge  of  their  legiflative  functions  ?" 
Yet,  this  was  not  done,  nor,  I  believe,  propofed ; 
though  fome  one  of  thefe  fifty  indefatigable  mem- 
bers  were  certainly  prefent.  How  differently  do 
men  fee  the  fame  object,  under  different  circum- 
ftances !  The  Speaker's  head-ache  adjourns  the 
Houfe  for  whole  days.  But,  half  an  hour,  a  poor 
thirty  minutes,  was  too  precious  to  be  wafted  in  a 
refpedlful  compliment  to  the  beft  man,  perhaps, 
this  day  exifting  in  the  world  ! 

The  gentleman  from  Tvhiskyland  was,  without 
doubt,  afraid,  that  the  motion  would  not  be  reject- 
ed altogether.  He  imagined  the  Houfe  had  not  fo 
far  got  the  better  of  all  decency,  as  to  come  to  an 
unqualified  determination  not  to  wait  on  the  Prefi- 
dent,  he  therefore  propofed  to  leave  out  the  words, 
"  half  an  hour"  If  this  amendment  had  pafTed, 
the  Houfe  would  have  adjourned,  not  for  half  an 
hour 0  but  for  the  whole  day ;  but  then  it  would  have 
feemed  that  they  did  it  for  their  own  pleafure  and 
recreation,  and  not  for  the  purpofe  of  compliment- 
ing General  Wafhington,  the  only  thing  that  Mr. 
Gallatin  feems  to  have  been  afraid  of. 

This  propofed  amendment  is  an  excellent  ex- 
planation of  the  ambiguous  excufe,  "  that  it  was 
"  the  duty  of  the  Houfe  iirft  to  attend  to  the  dif- 
cc  charge  of  their  legiflative  functions."  What ! 
would  their  duty  permit  them  to  feparate  for  the 
whole  day,  and  not  permit  them  to  feparate  for  half 
an  hour  ?  Thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  count  time  as  the 
French  do  their  aiugnats ;  a  thirtieth  part  is  more 
valuable  than  the  whole.  Mr.  Gallatin  appears  to 
have  fcorned  the  fubterfuge.  No  matter  how  much 
time  was  fpent,  or  in  what  manner,  fo  that  it  was 
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not  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  waiting  on  the  Pre- 
fident ;  fo  that  the  infult  was  rendered  acute. 

What  muft  have  been  the  Prefident's  reflections, 
when  he  read  the  fketch  of  this  debate  ?  An  intrud- 
ing foreigner,  a  mere  adventurer,  who  never  fat 
his  foot  in  the  United  States,  until  long  after  the 
revolution,  comes  here  to  arraign  the  conduct  of 
General  Wafhington,  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  him,  while  he  bafks  in  the  funfhine 
of  his  government,  and  reaps  the  fruits  of  his  va- 
lour and  his  wifdom.  And,  what  are  the  fervices 
Mr.  Gallatin  ever  rendered  America  ?  Is  this  ques- 
tion necefTary?  Where  is  the  man  who  does  not 
recollect  the  alarm,  the  diftrefs,  cauled  by  the 
Weftern  Infurredtion  ?  The  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  that  it  coft  the  Union,  befides  immenfe  pri- 
vate facrifices  ?  Fifteen  thoufand  men  forced  from 
their  bufmefs  and  their  homes,  to  undergo  one  of 
the  moil  fatiguing  marches  ever  performed,  and 
which  many  of  them  did  not  furvive,  cannot  a  Irea- 
dy  be  forgotten.  Afk  any  of  thefe  men ;  afk  the 
families,  the  widows  and  orphans,  of  thofe  who 
loll  their  lives  in  this  expedition,  what  are  the  fer- 
vices Mr.  Gallatin  has  rendered  their  country. 
And  yet  this  man  now  raifes  his  head  among  the 
legiflators  of  the  United  States,  and  refufes  thirty 
minutes  of  refpect  to  the  very  man,  to  whofe  lenity, 
to  whofe  amnejiy  alone  he  owes,  that  he  is  now  in 
a  fituation  to  infult  him. 

When  I  compare  the  determination  of  the  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives  of  this  day,  with  their  conduct 
and  that  of  the  people,  at  the  time  of  the  Preiident's 
inftallation,  I  blufh  for  them. — His  journey  from 
his  feat  in  Virginia  to  New- York,  was  aim  oft  one 
continued  triumphal  entry.  As  he  approached  the 
towns,  he  found  the  road  decked  with  laurel  and 
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firewed  with  flowers.  Sometimes  he  was  hailed 
with  the  firing  of  cannon,  at  others  with  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  every  where  with  the  ihouts  of 
the  multitude.  ProceiTions  were  formed  to  con- 
duct him,  the  magiftrates,  the  military,  men  of  all 
trades,  companies  of  matrons  and  choirs  of  white- 
robed  virgins.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  an  account 
of  the  fefxivals,  balls,  galas,  fireworks,  illumina- 
tions, mottos,  fori  nets,  and  odes,  in  honour  of  the 
"  Saviour  of  his  Country." — "  Merit  (laid  one  of 
<£  his  panegyrifts  on  this  occahon)"  Merit  mufl 
be  great  indeed,  "  when  it  can  call  forth  fuch  ho- 
iC  nours  from  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  IIo- 
<c  nours  due  to  a  man,  whofe  life  has  been  one  fe- 
"  ries  of  labours,  which  are  upon  a  fcale  that  hea- 
ic  ven  never  before  affigned  to  mortal.  Future  ge- 
cc  nerations  will  fay  of  him  with  the  poet : 

c:  So  near  perfection,  that  he  flood 

**  Upon  the  bound'ry  line 
cc  Of  finite  from  infinite  good, 

"  Of  human  from  divine" 

Will  "  future  generations"  believe,  that,  in  lefs 
than  feven  years  after  this  unbounded  ftrain  of  pa- 
negyric was  in  vogue,  the  Reprefentatives  of  the 
people  came  to  a  formal  determination,  that  half 
an  hour  was  too  much  to  be  wafted  in  congratu- 
lating this  fame  man  on  the  return  of  his  Birth- 
Day? 

When  the  Preiident  firft  accepted  the  honoura- 
ble pofl  he  now  fills,  what  was  the  ftate  of  this 
country  ?  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  it  was  fuch  as  ex- 
cited ihame  at  home  and  contempt  from  abroad. 
His  acceptance  of  the  Preiidency  infpired  a  kind  of 
national  joy ;  it  was  the  prefage  of  a  profperity  that 
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was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  long  and  tirefome 
flate  of  difcredit  and  confufion.  The  people 
clung  to  him  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope :  and, 
have  they  been  deceived?  Have  not  the  riches  and 
profperity  of  the  whole  country  far  outftripped 
what  could  be  hoped  for  by  the  moil:  fanguine  ? 
More  has  been  accomplifhed  in  the  fhort  fpace  of 
feven  years,  under  the  Federal  government  than 
was  accomplished  in  an  age,  under  any  other  go- 
vernment in  the  world.  If,  then,  the  Prefident 
merited  fuch  high  eulogiums,  at  the  time  of  his  tak- 
ing on  him  the  adminiflration  of  this  government, 
what  does  he  merit  now?  Certainly  he  does  not 
merit  to  be  infulted.  Certainly  thirty  minutes  of 
adjournment  would  not  have  been  too  much  for  a 
man,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  "  flood  upon  the 
tc  boundary  line  between  human  and  divine  good- 
"  nefs." 

Do  the  gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  recollect,  that  not  only  our  eyes  but  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  them?  What  will  other  na- 
tions fay  to  us?  What  will  Europeans,  who  look 
on  General  Wafhington  as  the  firft  of  mankind, 
and  who  have  heard  and  admired  all  our  praifes 
bellowed  on  him?  What  will  they  think  of  us  and 
our  Reprefentatives,  when  they  are  told  of  this  thir- 
ty minutes  deciuon?  We  have  often  boafted  that 
our  Prefident  was  happier  than  ariv  monarch  upon 
earth,  as  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  people.  I 
hope  this  tone  will  ceafe,  until  we  take  effectual 
meafures  to  guard  him  againft  future  indignities. 
When  a  king  is  infulted,  we  fee  all  the  worthy  part 
of  his  fubjecls  prefs  forward  to  the  throne  with  af- 
furances  of  their  love  and  efleem,  and  pledging 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  his  fecurity.  Here  a 
certain  torpidity  feems  to  pervade  all  this  clafs  of 
fociety:    if  their  wifhes  are  kind  and  fmcere,  they 
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are  ufelefs,  as  long  as  they  do  not  break  out  into 
action. 

But,  it  would  be  unjuft  not  to  fay,  that  this  de- 
cilion  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  was  very 
far  from  being  fan&ioned  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  voice  breathed  fentiments  very  different 
from  thofe  of  the  oppofers  of  Mr.  Smith's  motion 
for  an  adjournment;  and  of  this  the  Houfe  had 
a  ftriking  and  humiliating  proof. — For  my  part, 
the  motion  was  no  fooner  loft  than  I  quitted  the 
Gallery,  boiling  with  indignation,  and  went  to  par- 
take in  the  jollity  of  the  day;  but,  the  next 
morning,  I  had  the  fatisfaclion  of  reading  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  debates,  that  took  place 
in  my  abfence.  cc  Mr.  Nichols"  fays  the  reporter, 
"  offered  his  obfervations  on  the  bill;  but,  from 
cc  the  firing  of  cannon,  beating  of  drums,  ringing 
"  of  bells,  and  huzzas,  in  honour  of  the  Prefidenfs 
"  Birth-Day,  it  was  impoffible  to  hear  what  he 
«  faid." 

Nothing  on  earth  was  ever"  more  apropos  than 
this.  How  muft  the  oppofers  of  the  motion  have 
felt  ?  Something  like  a  king  of  England,  when  he 
heard  the  fTiouts  of  his  foldiers  for  the  acquittal  of 
the  bifbops,  whofedifgrace  and  ruin  he  had  con- 
templated. If  ever  malice  met  its  true  reward,  it  was 
at  this  moment.  As  if  the  people  had  faid :  Ci  you 
cc  have  aimed  a  blow  at  the  reputation  of  our  friend 
cc  and  father:  you  wiih  to  perfuade  us,  that  he  is 
<c  no  longer  worthy  of  our  love  and  veneration; 
"  but  you  mall  not  fucceed.  He  is  as  dear  to  us 
cc  as  ever.  You  may  continue  your  harrangues ; 
cc  but  we  will  drown  your  voices  with  our  acclama- 
"  tions  for  the  return  of  the  happy  day,  that  gave 
"  him  to  the  world." 
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It  is  with  triumphant  fatisfaclion  I  obferve,  that 
the  zzd  of  February  was  never  fo  honoured  as  this 
year.  Every  State,  every  town  in  the  Union,  re- 
founded  with  feftivity  and  joy.  The  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, ever  diftinguifhed  for  its  attachment  to  the 
Prefident,  feemed  truly  fenfible  of  the  treafure  it 
poireifed.  The  theatre,  the  circus,  the  ball-rooms, 
even  thofe  of  private  parties,  were  decorated  with 
emblems  of  his  wife  and  heroic  deeds.  Every  heart 
overflowed  with  gladnefs  and  gratitude.  A  few  fo- 
litary  breafts  in  Congrefs  alone,  mourned  amidit 
the  joyous  fcene ;  as  the  poifonous  plants  under  the 
torrid  zone  are  faid  to  flag  and  droop,  while  thofe 
of  falubrious  qualities  raife  their  heads,  flourifh  and 
bloom. 

Though  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  toafts,  I  fhall 
clofe  this  article  with  one,-  drank  at  Newark,  as  it 
feems  to  exprefs  the  general  fentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  on  this  occalion.  cc  The 
"  illuftrious  fVaJhingtony  our  beloved  Preiident,  in 
"  whom  are  united  the  talents  of  a  confummate 
"  General,  an  honeft  Patriot,  and  an  enlightened 
"  Statefman.  May  the  day  of  his  nativity  be 
"  marked  in  the  calendar  of  time,  and  confecrated 
"  as  a  feftival  worthy  of  the  celebration  of  the 
"  lateft  ages;  but  let  blacknefs  of  darknefs  for 
iC  ever  reft  upon  the  accurfed  hour,  that  gave  ex- 
"  iftence  to  his  unprincipled  calumniators" 
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DEBATE    ON    THE    BILL    AUTHORIZING 

A  LOAN  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  CITY 

OF    WASHINGTON. 

February  23d. 

This  debate  was  very  long,  and  rather  uninterefting ; 
but,  as  I  mean  to  fpeak  on  it  myfelf,  I  cannot  with  can- 
dour refufe  to  give  a  {ketch  of  what  was  faid  by  one  or 
two  of  my  opponents,  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  be- 
tween us. 

Mr.  Swanwick  (who  fpoke  on  the  fame  fide  that  I 
mall  do)  faidj  that  he  objected  to  the  bill  generally  upon 
the  fame  ground  as  yellerday,  with  refpect  to  joining  the 
fecurities  of  the  lots  and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  to- 
gether. He  afked,  how  the  paffing  of  this  bill  could  give 
value  to  the  buildings  of  the  Federal  City  ?  Is  it  not, 
faid  he,  already  ena&ed,  that  Congrefs  fhall  fit  there  in 
the  vear  1801  .?  The  value  of  the  iots,  he  faid,  was  to 
be  increafed  only  by  the  felling  them  to  a  number  of  per- 
fons-  The  city  mull  owe  its  profperity  to  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  a  commercial  fpot,  and  not  from  its  being  the 
feac  of  crovernment.  It  was,  therefore,,  the  inter  eft  of  the 
United  States  to  fell  the  lots  and  induce  the  people  to  fet- 
tle there-  The  higher  price  the  lots  bore,  the  greater 
would  be  the  obftacles  to  fettlement.  If  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  Slates  to  grant  money  for  the  completion 
cf  the  buildings,  let  the  Boufe  fay  fo.  When  it  was  firft 
propofed  to  remove  the  government  to  the  Federal  city, 
it  was  faid.  that  it  would  be  the  intereft  of  .perfons  to  give 
lots  to  encourage  the  government  to  come  there.  1  he  fe- 
curity  now  afked  for  was  never  contemplated.  He  had, 
however,  no  objection  to  the  United  States  granting  money, 
but  he  was  aga\nft  the  making  of  two  loans,  one  on  the  cre- 
dit of  the  United  States,  and  another  on  that  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  lots. 

Mr-  Brent  (from  Virginia)  faid,  that  it  had  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  the  lots  be  a  fufficient  furety  for  the  loan, 
why  guaranty  it?  At  prefent,  he  faid,  the  lots  were  not 
fuffecient.    Mr.  Brent  obferved;  that  the  bill  before  than  would 
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be  confdered  as  the  touchftone  to  determine  -whether  the  feat  of 
oovernment  will  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomack,  or  not.  Mo- 
tives of  policy  and  economy,  and  objections  to  increaling  the 
public  debt,  will  not  apply  in  this  cafe-,  the  very  ad  provides 
funds  to  guaranty  the  loan,  for  though  the  property,  until 
the  propoied  loan  be  guarantied,  would  fell  for  a  mere  trifle, 
v/hen  it  is  guarantied,  it  will  fell  for  a  great  price  ;  fo  great 
a  difference  would  it  make,  that  he  believed  property 
which  will  then  fell  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  would  not 
otherwife  be  worth  100,000  dollars.  If,  therefore,  gen- 
tlemen are  againft  the  bill  from  economical  views,  they 
are  miftaken;  for,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  property 
would  not  only  pay  oft  the  loan,  but  eventually  be  a  con- 
fiderable  fund  towards  the  dif charge  of  the  public' debt.  It  had 
been  fuggefled  that  the  United  States  were  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  make  this  guarantee.  He  thought,  differently  ; 
he  believed  the  credit  of  the  United  States  materially  con- 
cerned. The  public  have  relied  fully  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  government  in  the  bufinefs,  many  perfons,  in- 
deed, have  made  great  facrifices  to  procure  lots  in  this 
new  city,  and,  if  after  holding  out  temptations  to  people, 
government  mould  not  gd  there  at  the  propofed  time,  all 
thefe  perfons  will  be  ruined,  and  a  fain  will  be  laid  on  the 
national  character.  He  hoped,  therefore,  no  objection  would 
be  made  to  carrying  the  bill  into  effect « 

Mr.  Giles  (from  Virginia)  wimed  to  remark  on  what  had 
fallen  from  a  member  from  Pennfylvania  yefierday,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  law  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment. That  law,  he  f aid,  differed  from  all  others.  1  he 
Conflitution  itfelf,  he  faid,  prescribes  the  rule,  the  act 
only  fixes  the  fpot  where  it  fhould  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  ad  is,  therefore,  not  repealable.  The  Conflitution  does 
not  give  a  power  to  fix  upon  two  fpots,  but  upon  one  fpot. 
He  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  this  remark,  left  he 
might  be  fuppofed  to  countenance  the  opinion  he  combat- 
ed. It  had  been  remarked,  that  it  would  be  in  fome  de- 
gree degrading  to  the  United  States,  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  lots;  he  thought  differently,  and  mewed  that 
it  was  a  common  thing  in  governments  to  borrow  money 
on  different  funds.  It  had  been  wifhed  to  difconnecl: 
the  government  from  the  bufinefs — whilft  government 
guarantied  the  loan,  he  faid,  it  would  make  no  difference 
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whether  the  loan  was  bottomed  on  the  Jots  or  otherwife. 
The  nature  of  the  engagement  was  the  fame.  The  quef- 
tion  was,  whether  the  Houfe  would  agree  to  guaranty  the 
loan,  or  not. 

Mr-  Giles  faid,  that  he  had  feen  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  buildings  carrying  on  in  the  Federal  city.  He 
thought  the  houfe  erecting  for  the  refidence  of  the  Prefident 
was  much  too  magnificent  7  much  more  fo  than  was  intend- 
ed. Every  one  thought  fo  who  faw  it ;  but  this  was  no 
reafon  for  bbitrucling  the  progrefs  of  the  bufinefs.  He 
hoped  the  bill  would  be  formed  in  a  manner  fo  as  to  meet 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  Houfe.  Though  he  had  objefted 
to  the  grand.eur  of  the  houfe  intended  for  the  Prefident,  he 
would  have  the  buildings  for  Congrefs  erected  on  a  grand 
fcale,  and  fitted  for  the  Reprefentatives  of  a  great  and  free 
people- 

The  Bill  was  finally  recommitted. 

REMARKS. 

The  reader  has  heard  what  was  faid  on  both  fides 
of  this  queftion,  and  I  have  now  to  beg  him  to  at- 
tend to  what  I  would  have  faid,  had  I  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Congrefs. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

It  is  well  known,  that  I  am  no  orator ;  that  I 
fpeak  right  on,  making  my  tongue  the  true  inter- 
preter of  my  heart.  You  will  not  therefore  ex- 
pect from  me  the  wily  fophiftry  of  a  G — tin,  the 
quibbling  of  a  G — les,  the  verbofity  of  a  B — win, 
or  the  patriotic  bombaft  of  a  Liv — ton. 

It  is  feldom,  Sir,  that  I  trouble  the  Houfe  with 
my  fentiments  on  any  queftion  whatever.  There 
are  fo  many  gentlemen  among  us,  who  are  fpeechi- 
fiers  by  profeffion,  who  deck  every  fubject,  how- 
ever fterile  and  trifling,  with  all  the  flowers  of  the 
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garden  of  eloquence,  that  a  plain  fpokefman  like 
me  can  have  little  chance  of  being  heard  with  any 
degree  of  patience.  On  the  prefent  occahon,  how- 
ever, thefe  gentlemen  do  not  feem  to  be  come, 
like  the  bee,  loaded  with  fweets;  the  few  they 
have  brought  with  them  are  already  fcattered 
abroad,  and  have  loft  their  fragrance  :  and,  as  the 
day  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  countenance 
an  adjournment,  permit  me  to  hope  for  indulgence, 
while  I  humbly  endeavour  to  fpin  out  the  time  be- 
tween this  and  dinner;  or,  as  our  ploughmen  have 
it,  while  1  take  a  gentle  turn  to  wind  down  the  fun. 

Should  gentlemen  find  themfelves  inclined  to 
repofe,  ,as  I  have  often  been  in  liftening  to  them, 
I  beg  them  not  to  ftand  upon  ceremony,  but  to 
loll  back  at  their  eafe,  and  leave  me  to  jog  qui- 
etly on. 

We  are  called  upon,  Sir,  to  guaranty  a.  loan, 
for  which  the  lots  of  the  City  of  Wafhington  are 
to  be  njecurity  ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Brent,  tells  us,  that,  though  the  lots  are  at 
prefent  worth  but  a  mere  trifle^  they  will,  when 
guarantied,  be  of  great  value.  This  is  rather  ob- 
fcure,  I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  it  by 
comparifon;  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  I  fhall  do 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  Houfe.  Suppofe  I  had  a 
lot,  not  worth  a  brafs  farthing,  and  was  to  draw  a 
note  payable  out  of  the  produce  of  this  fame  lot, 
fuch  note  would  be  worth  but  a  "mere  trifle ;"  but, 
when  endorfed  by  a  man  of  credit,  it  would  be  "  of 
€C  great  value ;"  becaufe  the  holder  would  always 
know  where  to  look  for  payment. 

But  the  friends  of  the  guarantee  do  not  flop 
here.     They  aim  re  us,  that   it  would  render  the 
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lots  fo  very  valuable  as1  to  re  create  a  confi derabfe 
"  fund  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debt!** 
Much  as  1  wifh  to  fee  that  debt  difcharged,  I  by 
no  means  approve  of  its  being  done  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  overftrained  generality.  The  Vir- 
ginians have  moll  generoully  bellowed  part  of  the 
land,  and,  not  content  with  that,  they  now  offer 
us  an  opportunity  of  paying  off  the  public  debt  with 
fpeculations  in  the  lots.  I  am  one  of  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  forego  any  and  every  offer  of  this 
kind.  I  am  willing  that  the  Virginians  themfelves 
ihould  be  permitted  to  guaranty  this  loan,  and  re- 
ceive exclufively  all  the  immenfe  advantages  accru- 
ing therefrom.  Let  them  undertake  the  negocia- 
tion  upon  their  own  bottom,  which,  from  the  great 
credit  they  enjoy  in  foreign  countries,  they  cannot 
fail  to  effect  upon  the  mofl  reafonable  terms. 

It  is  faid,  that  foreigners  will  not  venture  their 
money  on  the  lots,  becaufe  they  can  form  no  idea 
of  their  value ;  neither  can  I,  and  this  is  another 
reafon  for  my  wdming  to  leave  the  bulinefs  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  are  upon  the  fpot,  and  who  feem 
to  be  the  only  perfons  interefled  in  the  matter. 

The  gentleman,  who  made  us  the  bounteous 
propofalfor  paying  off  the  public  debt  by  the  means 
of  the  guarantee,  concluded  with  an  argument, 
which,  I  believe,  he  conceived  to  carry  more  weight 
with  it ;  that  is,  uniefs  the  government  went  to  the 
City  of  Wamington  at  the  time  fpecified  by  the  ac~t, 
it  would  be  "a  flain  on  the  national  charader."—-- 
I  participate  with  Mr.  Brent  in  his  anxiety  for  our 
national  character,  and  am  glad  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  convince  him,  that  it  could  be  in  no  dan- 
ger from  the  difappointment  he  feems  fo  much 
afraid  of,     We  fee  a  very  considerable  State  of  the 
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Union,  Sir,  tenacioufly  adhering  to  a  law,  made 
exprefsly  to  fkreen  its  citizens  from  the  obligation 
of  difcharging  their  juft  debts;  and  we  have  leen 
this  very  Houfe  pafs  a  refolution  for  the  fequeftration 
of  all  debts  due  from  Americans  to  their  creditors 
in  Great  Britain.  Neither  of  thefe  has  ever  been 
called  a  {tain  on  our  national  character;  and,  if 
thefe  are  not,  if  our  character  is  proof  againfl 
thefe,  I  imagine  we  have  little  to  fear  from  the  go- 
vernment's remaining  at  Philadelphia.  I  will  men- 
tion another  mftance,  Sir,  ftiil  ftronger.  If  we 
look  back  into  the  journals  of  Congrefs,  we  fhall 
find  the  king  of  France  ftyled,  our  great  and  good 
ally,   our  friend  and   deliverer ;   and  yet  we   have 

applauded  his  murd • 

[there  the  Chairman  would  have  called  me  to  or- 
der, upon  which  I  mould  have  faid] — Sir,  I  mould 
be  forry  to  break  through  the  rules  of  this  Houfe  ; 
and,  I  mull:  infill:  that  I  am  perfectly  in  order-  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  had  laid  great  itrefs  on 
what  he  prefumed  would  be  a  ftain  on  our  national 
character.  I  looked  upon  myfelf  as  entitled  to 
prove  that  he  was  miftaken ;  and  I  certainly  had  a. 
right  to  do  this,  by  bringing  forward  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  much  better  calculated  to  imprefs  a 
itain,  and  which,  however,  had  not  produced  that 
effect.  If,  therefore,  there  was  any  deviation  from 
the  queflion,  the  gentleman  led  the  way,  and  I  was 
only  following  him.  Befides,  Sir,  look  over  the 
debates  of  this  Houfe,  and  you  will  fee  to  what 
a  nut-fhell  compafs  they  will  be  reduced,  if  you 
exclude  all  the  extraneous  matter.  If  members  are 
to  be  bound  down  to  the  fimple  queflion  before 
them,  if  no  latitude  of  digreffion  is  allowed  of,  no 
little  rambles  to  France  for  eulogium  and  to  Great 
Britain  for  invective,  how  do  you  imagine,  Sir,  that 
patriotic  members  would  be   able   to  give  proofs 
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of  their  diligence  by  eking  out  the  feflion  to  fix 
or  feven  months  ?— Your  affent,  Sir,  to  the  juftnefs 
of  thefe  obfervations,  encourages  me  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  my  argument. 

If,  on  the  day  of  our  pompous  reception  of  the 
French  Flag,  poor  murdered  Louis  had  rifen  up 
through  the  floor,  and  faid :  "  "Ungrateful  Ameri- 
"  cans !  you  who  flattered  me  in  the  hour  of  my 
"  profperity  and  your  diitrefs ;  you  who  called  me 
u  your  deliverer ;  you  who  made  public  rejoicings 
'6  for  the  day  of  my  nativity,  are  now  joining  hands 

with  the  very  men  who  led   me  to  the  block ; 

are  expreffing  "  your  fincere  and  lively  fenfibili- 

ty,  your  fympathy  and  affection"  towards  them ; 

are  giving  a  pompous  reception  to  the  emblems 
cc  of  their  triumph  over  me,  at  the  very  moment 
"  that  my  portrait  which  was  to  be  the  memento 
*c  of  my  fervices  and  of  your  gratitude,  is  hanging 
"  up  within  your  walls." — If  the  fpectre  of  this 
injured  prince  had  thus  fpoken,  what  mould  we 
have  faid  ?  I  know  a  member  who  would  have  re- 
plied: Avaunt,  "  ermined  monfter!"  But,  for  my 
part,  I  ihould  have  felt  the  fiain :  I  ihould  have 
thought  myfelf  fpotted  as  a  leopard.  And  yet,  Sir, 
this  has  never  been  mentioned  as  a  ftain  on  our  na- 
tional character.  To  apprehend,  therefore,  any 
danger  from  our  not  removing  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomack,  is  to  ftrain  at  a  gnat,  while  we  fwaliow 
a  giant. 

Much  has  been  faid,  Sir,  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  buildings  of  the  City  of  Wafhington  have  been 
conducted.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  fubject  that  I 
ihould  have  palled  over  in  filence,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  expreffion  or  two  that  fell  from  another 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles.  That  gentleman 
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obferved,  that  "the  houfe  erecting  for  the  refidence 
<c  of  the  Prefident  was  much  too  magnificent ;"  but  that, 
u  though  he  objected  to  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe 
"  intended  for  the  Prefident,  he  would  have  the 
"  buildings  for  Congrefs  erected  upon  a  grand 
si  fcale,  and  fitted  for  the  Reprejentatives  of  a  great 
"  arid  free  -people." — I  do  not  choofe,  Sir,  to  let 
this  fally  go  abroad  unnoticed,  left  the  world  fhould 
imagine  us  all  tainted  with  that  ungovernable  vani- 
ty, which  feems  to  have  engroffed  the  foul  of  our 
unfortunate  colleague. 

The  gentleman  is  afraid  that  the  houfe  of  the 
Prefident  may  be  too  magnificent ;  but  that  which  he 
expects  to  occupy  himfelf,  he  wifhes  to  fee  upon  a 
grand  fcale. — Modeft  man !  The  Prefident  is  to  be 
kept  within  the  walls  of  a  plain  building,  to  remind 
him  of  the  lowlinefs  of  his  eftate,  of  his  being  the 
Jervant  of  the  public ;  while  Mr.  Giles  is  to  ftrut 
beneath  the  roof  of  buildings  upon  a  grand  jc ale, 
fitted  for  the  Reprefentatives  of  a  great  people  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  for  the  great  Repr  ejentatives  of  the 
people. 

I  am  thinking,  Sir,  that  \  the  public  will  do  well 
to  keep  us  within  a  plain  building,  or  I  am  afraid  our 
heads  will  foon  be  turned.  We  are  in  abfolute 
need  of  being  dieted,  for  we  are  grafping  not  on- 
ly at  all  honour  but  at  all  power  too.  If  we  once 
enter  the  pile  propofed  by  our  colleague;  if  we  once 
get  under  thofe  Corinthian  columns  and  Harry 
vaults,  we  fhall  expect  other  things  on  a  <c  grand 
"  fcale"  alfo ;  we  muft  have  our  coaches-and-fix, 
our  led  horfes,  our  pages,  our  grooms,  our  huntf- 
men  and  our  buck-hounds  ;  our  villas,  baths,  fofas 
and  beds  of  ftate.  We  may  expecl  in  due  time, 
to   hear  the   gentleman  from   Virginia    propofe   a 
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jiraglio  as  among  the  conveniences  of  the  "  Repre- 
<c  jentatives  of  a  great  and  free  people." 

Much  do  I  fear,  Sir,  that  if  we  were  once  got 
in  pofleffion  of  all  thefe  pretty  things,  we  mould  be 
very  loth  to  return  to  our  humble  dwellings  and 
our  homely  fare.  In  fhort,  I  think  we  mould  do 
like  the  great  Reprejeniatives  of  the  French ;  that  is, 
declare  ourfelves  permanent,  or,  at  leaft,  order  the 
people  to  ele£t  nobody  but  ourfelves,  which  amounts 
to  exactly  the  fame. 

But,  we  are  told,  that  this  building  upon  a  grand 
Jcale  is  not  intended  as  an  honour  to  us,  but  to  our 
conltitueuts.  This  is  the  very  gull  trap  which  the 
poor  lilly  French  have  fallen  into.  Every  thing 
that  their  grovelling,  low-bred  tyrants,  have  affumed 
to  themfelves,  has  been  done  under  the  fpecious 
pretest  of  doing  honour  "  to  a  great  and  free  peo- 
<c  pie."  They  have  feized  on  all  the  palaces  in  the 
kingdom,  on  the  Royal  fluds,  coaches,  and  every 
other  article  of  luxury,  for  their  own  excluiive 
life  ;  they  wallow  in  fumptuoufnefs,  while  their  rag- 
ged flaves  have  but  two  or  three  ounces  of  dirty- 
coloured  bread  a  day,  and,  if  they  murmur,  they 
ihoot  them  down  by  thoufands;  and,  all  this  is  for 
the  "  honour  of  a  great  and  free  people."  A 
great  people,  a  free  people,  a  fovereign  people, 
and  the  like,  are  very  pretty  phrafes ;  they  tickle 
the  ears  of  the  multitude ;  but,  mould  they  per- 
ceive how  completely  the  demagogues  transfer  this 
grandeur,  liberty,  and  fovereignty  to  themfelves, 
perhaps  they  would  ceafe  to  admire  them ;  and  no- 
thing feems  better  calculated  to  open  their  eyes, 
than  feeing  them  in  a  fplendid  palace,  while  they, 
many  of  them  at  lead,  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
log-huts. 
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It  is  become  a  prevailing  fafhion,  among  the  op- 
pofers  of  our  government,  to  confine  the  expreffi- 
on,  u  Reprefentatives  of  the  people,"  to  this 
Houfe  only.  But,  Sir,  is  not  this  a  very  falfe,  as 
well  as  dangerous  notion?  Is  not  the  Prelident  the 
Reprefentative  of  the  people  as  well  as  Mr.  Giles  > 
Yes,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  people  too,  while 
Mr.  Giles  repre tents  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  one 
fiate.  The  epithet  immediate  is  fometimes  prefixed; 
but  then,  Mr.  Giles  can  be  the  immediate  repre- 
fentative of  no  more  than  an  eighteenth  part  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  while  the  Prefident  is  the  im- 
mediate reprefentative  of  the  whole  Union  j  for  the 
reprefentation  muft  ever  be  immediate,  though  the 
election  may  not.  If  therefore,  a  preference  is 
due  to  any  branch  of  the  government,  the  Prefi- 
dent feems  to  have  a  better  title  to  it  than  any  of 
us,  and  feeing  the  thing  in  this  light,  I  cannot 
help  looking  upon  the  obfervation  of  the  gentle-* 
man  from  Virginia  as  extremely  improper  if  not 
indecent. 

I  thought,  Sir,  I  heard  the  word  Capitol  men- 
tioned during  the  debate.  For  the' love  of  modefty3 
I  hope  the  Congrefs- Houfe  is  not  to  be  called  a 
Capitol  \  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
go  a  ftep  further,  and  affume  the  mafquerade  drefs 
of  the  French  Romans.  How  pretty  we  fhall  look 
in  long  white  robes,  descending  to  our  toes,  a  blue 
girdle  about  our  waifts,  a  fcarlet  cloak  on  our 
moulders,  and  a  red  liberty  cap  on  our  heads !  Let 
them  all  be  well  embroidered  with  gold,  as  thofe 
of  the  French  legiflators  are  to  he ;  and,  if  they 
are  even  fet  with  precious  flones,  it  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  our  jealoufy  for  the  honour  of 
"  a  great  and  free  people"  '  We  fhall,  indeed, 
bring  on  us  a  ridicule  equal  to  that  excited  by  the 
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upftart  pettifoggers  of  the  National  AiTembly,  whefi 
they  iniifted  on  the  Folding-Doors  of  the  Louvre 
to  be  thrown  open  at  their  approach ;  but,  let  the 
world  be  merry  while  we  are  fwaggering  about  in 
our  confular  robes,  we  mall  care  but  little  whether 
we  are  called  ambitious  buffoons  or  not. 

This  idea  of  a  Capitol  feems  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  Affembly-Houfe  of 
which  has  taken  that  name.  For  what  reafon  it 
was  there  adopted,  I  know  not,  unlefs  it  be,  that 
there  are  fuch  numbers  of  Csefars  and  Pompeys  in 
the  neighbourhood,  againfl:  whofe  ambitious  pro- 
jects the  grave  and  virtuous  fenate  are  ever  vigilant 
to  preferve  the  liberty  of  their  country.  The  Capi- 
tol of  Virginia  refembles  that  of  Rome  alfo,  in  that 
it  has  a  slave  mart  in  its  vicinity. 

I  fhall  now,  Sir,  return  to  the  propofed  guaran- 
tee, and  advert  to  another  of  the  forcible  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Brent.  This  gentleman  tells  us,  that 
"  the  guarantee  is  the  touchitone  to  prove  whether 
""  the  feat  of  government  is  to  be  removed  or  not." 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  gentleman  at  his  word. 
I  am  willing  to  allow,  that  refufing  the  guarantee 
of  the  loan,  will  amount  to  a  declaration  of  our 
wifh  to  remain  where  we  are ;  and,  with  this  view, 

I  mail  give  the  refufal  my  hearty  fupport 

[Here  a  loud  cry  of,  hear  him  !  hear  him  !] — I  am 
glad  to  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  gentlemen  are 
fo  difpofed  to  hear ;  for,  I  can  affure  them,  that, 
what  I  have  to  fay,  is  not  only  worth  hearing,  but 
attending  to  alfo. 

I  look  forward,  Sir,  to  the  day  of  removing  the 
government  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomack,  as  the 
dawn  of  its  deftru&ion.     Open  the  page  of  hiilory, 
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and  you  will  fee,  that  the  fate  of  every  popular  go- 
vernment in  a  great  meafure  depends  on  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people  immediately  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. I  could  cite  you  a  thoufand  examples,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Grecian  States  down  to  our  own 
times ;  but  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  one  of  modern 
date ;  and  as  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe  are  fo  fond  of  flying  to  France,  I  trull  I  fhall 
be  excufed  for  doing  the  fame. 

When  the  Constituent  AiTembly  conceived  the 
deftruclive  project  of  annihilating  the  government, 
which  their  conftituents  had  pofitively  ordered  them 
to  aid  and  flrengthen,  what  did  they  do?  Removed 
themfelves  to  Paris,  where  they  knew  the  greateft 
number  of  difaffe&ed  perfons  were  afTembled.  The 
confequences  are  but  too  well  known. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  general  difpofition 
of  the  State  to  which  this  government  is  to  be  re- 
moved. We  have  feen  its  legiflature,  during  this 
very  feffion,  foliciting  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
join  them  in  reducing  this  government  to  a  mere 
democracy.  Nor  can  any  of  us  have  forgotten 
the  public  invitation  to  the  people  of  other  States, 
to  oppofe  the  treaty  with  His  Britannic  Majefly 
by  open  force,  boafting  that  there  were  "  a  hun- 
"  dred  thoufand  free  and  independent  Virginians," 
ready  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow.  Can  it^be  fuppofed, 
then,  if  we  were  now  afTembled  at  the  City  of 
Wafhington,  that  thefe  hundred  thoufand  free  and 
independent  Virginians,  whether  black,  white  or 
yellow,  would  not  dictate  to  us  all  we  mould  dare 
to  fay  or  do  ?  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  the  cutting 
truths,  which  have  this  day  fallen  from  my  lips, 
would  ever  have  been  uttered  in  the  City  of  Wa'fh- 
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ington  ?  No ;  I  ihould  have  expe&ed  to  have  my 
throat  cut,  or  my  eyes  gouged  out,  by  fome  (lave, 
or  flave-dealer,  before  I  got  home  to  my  dinner. 
I  will  never  go  there,  Sir ;  and,  to  thofe  gentle- 
men who  do,  I  fincerely  recommend  the  precau- 
tion of  a  fteel  collar,  if  not  a  fait  of  armour,  cap- 
a  pie. 

Mr.  Giles  has  told  us,  Sir,  that  the  law  for 
the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  differs  from 
all  others  ;  that  u  the  Conftitution  itfelf  has  mark- 
ic  ed  the  rule,  and  only  left  Congrefs  to  name  the 
"  fpot ;  that  the  law  is  therefore  not  repealable" 
Curious  quibble  ! — The  Conilitution  fays,  that  the 
Congrefs  fhall  "  exercife  exclusive  legiilation  over 
"  fuch  diftriel:  as  may  become  the  feat  of  govern- 
"  ment  of  the  "United  States." — Now,  what  is  there 
here,  that  makes  the  a£t  unrepeatable  ?  What  rule 
is  here  marked  out  ?  Is  there  a  word  about  the 
law  being  unalterable  ?  Does  the  Conilitution  fay, 
that  when  the  diftricl  is  once  fixed  on,  it  fhall  ne- 
ver be  changed  for  another  ?  There  is  fomething 
fo  ridiculous  in  the  idea,  that  one  would  wonder 
how  it  ever  found  its  way  into  words ;  and,  to 
hazard  thofe  words,  the  gentleman  mutt  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  forbearance  of  this  Houfe. 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the  banks  of  the  Potomack 
Ihould  be  vifited  with  the  plague  or  yellow  fever ; 
are  we  to  remain  there,  and  let  our  carcaffes  be 
thrown  into  the  river  ?  Suppofe  a  vulcano  or 
earthquake,  or,  in  ihort,  fuppofe  what  you  will ; 
are  we  yet  bound  to  make  the  City  of  Waihing- 
ton  the  feat  of  government  ?  And  what,  I  alk,  are 
plagues,  yellow  fevers,  vulcanos  and  earthquakes, 
compared  with  the  knives  of  "  a  hundred  thoufand 
free  and  independent"  Jlaves} — In  a  word,  Mr. 
Chairman,  fo  fully  am  i  convinced,  that  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  feat  of  government  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  will  prove  the  overthrow  of  our  happy 
Conftitution,  and  eventually  plunge  our  country 
in  anarchy  and  blood,  that  I  fhall  not  only  oppofe 
every  meafure  that  may  accelerate  the  fatal  epoch, 
but  I  pledge  myfelf  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  altogether.— And  now,  Sir, 
as  I  fee  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  are  burfting 
with  reply,  I  fit  down,  fatisfled  of  having  discharg- 
ed my  duty,  without  giving  offence  to  any  one,  to 
whofe  ears  truth  is  not  difagreeable. 

DEBATE   ON   THE  MEASURES  TO  BE  TAKEN 

TO  PREVENT  THE  IMPRESSMENT  OF 

AMERICAN  SEAMEN. 

"February  i$tk. 

Mr.  Livingston  (N.  York)  faid,  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Houfe  to  the  fituation  of  a  very  important 
and  meritorious  elafs  of  men,  whofe  value  feemed  to  have 
been  over-looked,  and  whofe  deareft  rights  were  either 
fhamefully  neglected  or  ignominioufly  furrendered — He 
adverted  to  the  feamen  of  the  United  States.  This  va- 
luable clafs  of  men  would  fall  under  one  of  thefe  defcrip- 
tions. 

i.  Native  American  Citizens. 

1-  Such  as  were  Citizens  at  the  declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  at  the  period  of  the  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

3.  Foreigners  naturalized  fince  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  either  of  thofe  defcriptions  were  equally  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  government ;  to  the  fame  or  great- 
er exertions  in  their  favour  than  were  made  for  thofe  citi- 
zens whofe  fituation  rendered  it  eafier  to  apply  for  relief. 
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Yet  this  meritorious  body  of  our  conftituents,  he  faid, 
thus  entitled  to  our  protection  and  favour,  failing  under 
the  fanction  of  our  national  flag,  had  been  illegally  feized, 
violently  forced  into  a  fervice  they  abhorred,  cruelly  torn 
from  their  relations,  their  families  and  their  country,  and 
ignominioufly  fcourged  for  alTerting  the  privileges  of  their 
citizenihip.  The  country,  to  which  they  looked  for  pro- 
tection and  relief,  had  regarded  their  fufferings  with  apa- 
thy and  indifference  !  Three  years  we  had  beheld  their 
miferies  and  heard  their  cries  ;  yet  for  three  years  we  had 
been  filent  fpectators  of  this  difgraceful  fcene.  We  had 
begun  a  compact  with  their  opprefTors,  in  which  thefe 
unfortunate  men  looked  in  vain  for  one  word  of  comfort 
in  their  mifery,  for  one  little  article  in  the  voluminous  pa- 
ges of  the  inflrumentj  that  might  offer  a  hope  of  recom- 
penfe  for  their  paft  fufferings,  or  fecurity  againft  future  op- 
preilions.  "  1  blufJj  (faid  Mr.  Livingfton)  as  an  Ameri- 
"  can,  to  think  it  was  an  American  Minifter  who  could  be 
<e  guilty  of  this  difgraceful  omiffion*  I  mould  be  covered  with 
<e  Jhame  and  confufion/or  my  Country  if  I  could  fnppofe  it 
u  capable  of  giving  that  omiflion  its  fanction,  and  I  hold  it  a 
u  facred  duty,  in  whatever  ftation  I  may  be  placed,  to  contri- 
"  bute  every  exertion,  and  the  little  influence  I  poflefs,  for 
<(  their  relief.'' — He  concluded  with  moving  the  following 
refolution  : 

Refolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report,  whether  any  and  what  legiflative  provifion  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  relief  of  fuch  American  Seamen  as  may  have 
been  imprelfed  into  the  fervice  of  any  foreign  power — and 
alfo  to  report  a  mode  of  furnilhing  American  Seamen  with 
fuch  evidence  of  their  citizenihip  as  may  protect  them  from 
foreign  imprefTments  in  future. 

Referred  to  a  felect  committee. 

February  2<)th- 

The  committee  made  their  report,  the  fubflance  of  which 
was  ;  that  the  impreilment  of  American  Seamen  by  foreign 
powers  was  too  notorious  to  need  proof ;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  mail  fend  agents  to  England  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  order  to  afford  relief  to  fuch  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  have  been  illegally  feized. 
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Mr*  Harper  (S.  Carolina)  hoped  when  this  refolution 
was  committed  to  a  feled  committee,  fome  ftatements 
would  have  been  brought  forward,  fome  fads  produced, 
upon  which  to  found  the  propofed  inquiry.  The  com- 
mittee have  reported  that  they  do  not  think  it  neceifary 
to  adduce  any  particular  inftances  in  which  American 
Seamen  have  been  imprcffetl  by  foreign  nations,  tjie 
fads,  they  alleged,  are  too  notorious  to  require  particu- 
larizing. He  could  not  fuppofe  thefe  gentlemen  would 
believe  that  the  Houfe  could  proceed  to  legiflate  on  un- 
certain newipaper  reports.  He  trufted  they  would  afford 
fome  proof  who,  what  number,  when,  and  where  Ameri- 
can Seamen  have  been  impreiTed.  Until  this  was  done,  he 
fhould  doubt  the  fad — He  was  heard,  he  believed,  by 
Reprefentatives  from  every  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
if  the  fad  was  fo  notorious  as  to  need  no  further  evidence> 
he  doubted  not  fome  of  thefe  gentlemen  would  be  able  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  bufmefs. 

If  the  fads  were  eftablifhed,  Mr.  Harper  believed 
there  would  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  grant- 
ing relief;  but  before  they  proceeded  farther,  fome  infor- 
mation was  neceflary  refpeding  the  exiftence  of  this  abufe. 
He  had  applied  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
to  other  offices  likely  to  afford  information  on  the  fubjed  ; 
but  he  found  no  inftance  of  the  impreffment  complained  of, 
in  which  redrefs  had  not  been  given.  But,  if  any  fuch  in- 
ftances do  exift,  in  which  relief  has  been  applied  for,  and 
not  obtained,  gentlemen  from  fome  of  the  fea  ports  will 
be  able  to  mention  them.  If  not,  he  hoped  the  committee 
would  rife  and  recommit  the  report. 

Mr.  Livingston  faid,  the  prefent  meafure  was  intend- 
ed to  afford  relief  to  fuch  of  their  diitrefled  fellow-citizens 
as  had  been  illegally  feized  on  the  high  feas»  The  gen- 
tleman, he  faid,  who  brings  forward  objections  to  the  pro- 
pofed inquiry,  was  in  his  place  when  the  refolution  upon 
which  the  report  of  the  committee  is  founded,  paffed  una- 
nimoufly.  Why  did  he  not  then  come  forward  ?  [Mr. 
Harper  faid  he  was  not  in  the  Houfe  at  the  time.] — The 
refolution  does  not  dired  the  committee  to  inquire  into 
fads,    they    were    confidered    as  notorious,    and    nothing 
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feemed  neceffary  but  to  fix  upon  the  beft  mode  of  furnifh- 
ing  relief.  The  Legiflature  of  the  United  States  have 
formerly  had  evidence,  and  they  have  acted  upon  it.  If 
the  gentleman  will  look  into  the  proceedings  of  the  laft 
fefhon  of  Congrefs,  he  will  find  a  confiderable  fum  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  Cutting,  for  relief  of  this  diftrefTed  body  of  men. 
Some  he  relieved,  others  he  did  not.  When  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  faid  he,  is  infulted,  in  the  perfons  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  it  is  neceffary  at  leaft  to  make  inquiry  into 
their  fufferings. 

A  remark  had  fallen,  Mr.  Livingfton  faid,  from  the 
member  from  South  Carolina,  which  he  wilhed  to  notice* 
He  faid  he  had  applied  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  found  there  no  complaint  which  had  not  been 
redrelTed.  Now,  he  had  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 'in  vain  for  informa- 
tion on  the  fubjecr.  The  Secretary  informed  him,  that 
he  could  not  give  him  the  evidence  which  it  appears  he  has 
given  to  the  member  from  South  Carolina.  How,  he  wilhed 
to  know,  happened  it  that  a  member  who  oppofes  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  queftion,  mould  be  furnifhed  with  that  information 
which  was  denied  to  a  member  who  fupported  it? 

It  is  faid,  added  Mr.  Livingfton,  that  we  are  attempting  to 
legiflate  without  evidence.  Though  no  facts  are  at  pre- 
fent  before  the  Houfe,  it  is  notorious  that  numerous  in- 
flances  have  been  made  known  to  government,  and  the 
prefent  meafure  is  meant  to  inquire  into  the  cafes  of  fuf- 
ferers  and  remedy  them  as  far  as  poflible.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  member  from  South  Carolina  that  facts  have  ex- 
ifred,  but  that  they  have  been  removed.  If  thefe  griev- 
ances, then,  faid  he,  have  exifted,  let  us  prevent  them  in 
future.  Let  us  not  wait  till  it  is  too  late  to  grant  relief. 
The  men,  faid  he,  who  fuffer  by  the  depredations  com- 
plained of,  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  their  homes  and 
friends,  in  foreign  ports,  dragged  on  board  Tenders,  and 
made  to  experience  every  hardfhip  which  can  be  conceiv- 
ed. And  now,  when  a  mode  is  propofed  for  the  relief  of 
thefe  diftrefTed  citizens,  evidence  is  called  for !  If  one  of 
thefe  men  is  confined  In  the  Eajl  Indies,  can  evidence  of  his  bon- 
dage be  expscled  to  be  given  here  ?  Such  hard  mips  have  ex- 
ifted, and  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  prevent  them  from  again 
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occurring*  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  committee  would 
not  rife,  as  he  trufted  there  was  fufficient  evidence  on 
which  to  ground  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Harper  wifhed  to  remark  on  what  had  fallen  from 
the  member  from  New-York,  on  the  Secretary  of  State's  re- 
fufing  information  to  certain  members  and  giving  it  to 
others.  He  applied  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  learn  whether  there  were  any  documents  there  to  fup- 
port  the  propofed  inquiry,  and  was  informed  there  were 
only  two  cafes ;  in  one  of  which  application  was  made  to 
the  Britifh  government  ;  four  perfons  were  faid  to  have 
been  imprefTed  ;  but  on  inquiry,  it  appeared,  that  two  of 
them  were  Britijh  fubjecls,  and  the  other  two  had  eniified  into 
the  fer vice*  The  other  complaint  came  to  the  office  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  much  engaged  in  other  concerns, 
but  he  believed  relief  was  granted.  This,  he  faid,  was 
verbal  information ;  he  had  applied  for  written  documents 
on  the  fubject,  and  doubted  not  he  mould  receive  them  as 
foon  as  other  bulinefs  would  permit. 

Mr.  Swanwick  (Pennfylvania)  faid,  the  member  from 
S.  Carolina  had  called  for  information ;  he  conceived  no 
particular  information  neceffary.  He  could  mention  an 
inftance  in  which  he  bad  immediate  concern.  A  veffel 
of  his  going  to  the  Weil-Indies  had  all  her  hands  taken 
out  of  her,  and  obliged  to  work  the  guns  of  an  Englilh  fri- 
gate; and,  on  their  expoftulating  that  though  they  were 
prifoners  they  did  not  wifh  to  work  the  guns  they  were 
threatened  with  whipping,  and  the  captain  was  told  if  he 
interfered,  he  ihould  be  whipped  and  fent  home  to  England 
in  irons.  If  he  had  thought  fa<Tts  were  wanting,  by  a 
fingle  advertifement  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers, 
they  would  have  been  overpowered  with  facts.  But  if  he 
had  done  fo,  he  fuppofed  he  fhould  have  been  charged 
with  raifmg  diflatisfa&ion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  or 
with  encouraging  Jacobinical  principles.  He  therefore 
did  not  do  it.  But,  without  going  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
Houfe,  he  faid,  he  found  evidence  fufficient.  He  read 
an  extract  from  the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  March  2,  1794,  in  which  were  mentioned 
the  reprefentations  made  by  fundry  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia  (of  whom  he  was  one)  refpecling  the  impreffinent 
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of  American  Seamen.  This  document  was  thought  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  make  an  article  of  inftruction  to  Mr.  Jay 
in  his  late  negociation  ;  but,  owing  to  certain  difficulties, 
no  fpeciiic  agreement  was  entered  into  by  him  for  their 
relief. 

The  plan  now  before  the  Houfe,  faid  Mr.  Swanwick, 
is  intended  to  remedy  the  difficulties  which  have  been  urged 
as  obitacles  in  this  bufinefs,  by  opening  regifters  in  which 
to  enter  every  American  Seaman,  by  which  may  be  known 
at  any  time  the  number  of  Seamen  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  by  means  of  which  every  fuch  Seaman  would 
be  poffefTed  of  a  certificate  of  his  citizen/hip* 

Every  one  knows,  faid  he,  what  has  been  felt  on  account 
of  American  Seamen  carried  into  Algiers.  No  evidence 
was  required  with  refpecl:  to  their  numbers,  or  hovo  they  were 
employed*  The  united  exertions  of  the  whole  American 
people  feemed  to  cry  out  for  their  releafement,  and  the  buii- 
nefs,  at  length,  has  been  effected.  And  let  us  not,  faid 
he,  attend  to  our  diftrefled  citizens,  in  one  part  only,  but  in 
all  parts  of  the  worlds  Let  us  not,  faid  he,  be  too  nice 
about  evidence-  Thefe  men  are  generally  ignorant,  and  can- 
not give  the  neceiTary  information  ;  he  thought,  however, 
they  had  information  fufficient  for  legiflating  upon  in  the 
prefent  cafe.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  report  would  not 
be  recommitted,  until  the  committee  had  difcuffed  the  bu- 
finefs. 

Mr.  Tracy  (Connecticut)  believed  that  every  member 
in  that  Houfe  felt  the  propriety  of  extending  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  to  every  clafs  of  citizens,  and  to  none  mors 
than  to  American  Seamen.  Some  members  feemed  to 
fuppofe  that  the  diftreffes  of  American  Seamen  have  been 
looked  upon  with  apathy,  but  if  due  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  efforts  of  government,  it  would  have  been  feen  that 
they  had  always  been  duly  attended  to.  It  is  well  known 
that  great  difficulties  arife  when  it  is  attempted  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  EngUJh  and  American  Seamen.  This  has 
been  the  reafon  why  ample  regulations  have  not  always 
taken  place.  He  hoped  the  government  would  be  popu- 
lar,  and  that  the  new  members  in  the  Houfe  would  affift 
the  old  ones  to  render  it  more  and  more  fo ;  but  thought 
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government  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  apathy  without 
paying  due  attention  to  what  government  had  dene. 

Mr»  Tracy  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  refolutions 
propofed  in  the  report.  He  inquired  what  good  the  agent 
to  be  fent  to  Great  Britain  would  do.  Are  there  Seamen, 
faid  he,  employed  but  at  one  place?  Had  not  the  United 
States  Confuls  at  every  port,  and  can  they  not  do  the  bu- 
fmefs? He  wimed  for  information  on  the  fubject.  A 
great  part  of  the  Seamen  nvere  foreigners,  he  faid,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  feparate  them.  If  the  plan  pro- 
pofed, however,  could  be  made  to  appear  to  be  beneficial, 
he  would  heartily  join  in  effecting  the  defired  relief  to  the 
clafs  of  citizens  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Goodhue  (MaiTachufetts)  faid  the  member  from 
New  York,  on  bringing  forward  this  bufmefs,  had  charg- 
ed government  with  looking  upon  the  diftrefTes  of  Ameri- 
can Seamen  with  apathy,  and  bfafhed  on  account  of  its 
conduct  towards  them.  He  reprefented,  he  believed, 
twenty  times  the  number  of  American  Seamen  that  that 
gentleman  reprefented  ;  he  was  himfelf,  indeed,  formerly 
a  Seaman  ;  yet  he  did  not  believe  the  evil  complained  of 
exifted  to  any  alarming  degree.  Mr.  Cutting,  it  had  been 
faid,  had  relieved  many  Seamen  ;  that  it  was  in  the  year 
1790.  Laft  fummer  the  Britifh  took  many  veffels  bound 
to  France,  but  they  did  not  take  the  crews.  There  were 
fome  inftances,  he  faid,  in  which  Seamen  had  been  impreffed, 
and  he  mould  be,  in  favour  of  every  neceffary  ftep  to 
afford  them  relief;  but  no  obloquy  mould  be  thrown  011 
government.  Neither  does  the  evil  exift  to  the  extent  it 
might  have  been  fuppofed,  when  the  bufmefs  was  brought 
forward.  A  member  from  Pennfylvania  had  mentioned  a 
particular  inftance  :  he  could  mention  a  particular  inftance 
of  a  French  captain  who  had  fo  ill-treated  fome  American 
Seamen,  as  to  be  cafhiered,  on  a  representation  being  made 
to  the  French  government. 

Mr-  Dayton  (New  Jerfey)  faid  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pected an  oppofition  to  the  refoluticn  under  conilderation 
on  the  ground  of  fact,  that  he  could  not  have  iuppofed 
any  member    would  have   queflioned  the   exiftence  of  the 
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evils,  which  the  proportions  were  calculated  to  remedy. 
He  entertained  a  belief  that  the  impreffment  of  American 
Seamen,  particularly  on  board  of  Britifh  mips  of  war, 
was  a  matter  of  too  great  notoriety,  to  need  any  evidence 
at  this  time*  But  the  member  from  South  Carolina,  who 
manifefted  the  moft  zealous  oppoiition  to  thefe  meafures, 
had  admitted  that  there  had  exifted  inftances  of  this  fort, 
and  as  it  muft  follow  that  what  had  once  exifted  might 
again  exift,  it  behoved  Congrefs  to  make  provisions  tending 
to  prevent,  or  at  leaft  moft  fpeedily  and  efficacioufly  to  re- 
medy them. 

Mr«  Dayton  declared  that  he  heartily  approved  the  ob- 
ject of  the  refolution,  as  originally  propofed  by  the  mem- 
ber from  New  York,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  re- 
port founded  thereon,  as  a  queftion  of  humanity,  and  of 
great  national  policy.     It  was,    however,  with   pain    that 
he  heard   the  worthy  mover  draw  into  unfavourable  ques- 
tion,  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  indulge 
himfelf    in    ibme  fevere  reflections  and  imputations   upon 
that  officer.     Mr.  Dayton  afcribed  it  to  an  irritability,  and 
perhaps  an  honeft  irritability,  upon  this  fubject  fo  affecting 
and    interefting     to    Americans.      He    afcribed     it    to    a 
warmth  of  temper  in    which  in   this  particular  cafe,    the 
cooler  judgment  of  that  gentleman,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  real  character  and  conduct  of  the   Secretary  of  State 
had  no    agency  or  influence.     The   expreffions  which  had 
been  uttered  by  fome  gentlemen  in  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
cuffion   tending  to  charge  our  government  with  a  criminal 
apathy  and  indifference  towards  this  defcription  of  citizens, 
did  by  no  means,  Mr.  Dayton  faid,  meet  with  his  appro- 
bation.    He  believed  them  to  be  unfounded,    for  he  was 
perfuaded  that  whenever  it  heard,  it  did  whatever  it  could 
to  relieve  the  Seamen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  obtain 
for  thofe   who   unfortunately   needed  it,  complete  redrefs. 
Having    faid   thus    much  in  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  he  returned  to  the  refolution  itielf,  and 
declared  himfelf  its  advocate.     It  contained  neither  in  its 
words  nor  fpirit,  any  imputation  upon  the  Executive,  of 
the  fort  hinted  at. 

In  the  former  cafe,  every  one  mull  perceive  it  more  than 
poffible,    that  owing    to    diibnee    and    the    time    which 
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fiiuft  confequently  be  expended  in  the  communication  to, 
and  remonftrance  from  our  government,  an  American  citi- 
zen might  be  imprefled  and  compelled  to  ferve  months, 
perhaps  years  in  a  fervice,  which  he  detefted,  and  poffihly 
forced  to  apply  the  match  to  a  cannon  charged -with  halls  aimed 
for  the  defiruclion  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Bourne  (Rhode  Ifland)  propofed  to  amend  the  refo- 
lution,  by  ftriking  out  that  part  of  it  which  appoints  an 
agent  for  Great  Britain  and  confines  the  fending  of  an  agent 
to  that  part  of  the  Engliih  poffeflions  in  the  Weft  Indies  to 
which  the  greateft  number  of  American  veikls  fail. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  pleafed  to  fee  gentlemen  concur 
in  endeavouring  to  form  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  American 
Seamen.     It  has  been  aiked  why  the  Confuls  were  not  en- 
trufted  with  this  bufmefs  ;  the  committee  confidered   that, 
as  the  Confuls  of  the  United  States  received  no  other  recom- 
penfe  for  their  fervices,   than  the  dignity  and  confequence 
which    their   office  gives  them,  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  pay  fufficient  attention  to  a  bufinefs  of  this  kind.     They 
confidered  the  immenfe  labour  of  Mr.  Cutting  to  deliver 
the  impreiTed  American  Seamen.     They   fuppofed,  there- 
fore,   if  the    duty  were  laid   upon   the  Confuls,  a  falary 
ihould  be  annexed  to  their  office  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  Con- 
ful  in  the  Weft  Indies,  a  fpecial  agent  Ihould  be  appoint- 
ed.— In  order  to  bring;  a  view  of  the  bufinefs  before  the 
Houfe,  he  would  afk,  how  relief  is  to   be   afforded  to  a 
Seaman  who  has  been  imprefTed  ?     Suppofe  he  is  feized  in 
London,  he  is  fent  down  to  Portfmouth.     The  agent  muft 
attend  immediately,    get  certificates,    pay  fees  of    office, 
employ  council,  &c  to  releafe  a  fmgle  Seaman  ;  a  trouble 
he  believed,  no  Conful  would  take.     The    committee  fup- 
pofed that  the  folemnity  of  commiffioning  an  agent,  efpeci- 
ally  on  the  bufinefs,  would  convince  Foreign  powers  that 
they  would  no  longer  fuffer  the  BritiJJj,  or  others,  to  exer- 
cife  that  power  over  American  Seamen  which  they  them- 
felves  could  not   exercife.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  alfo,  that, 
when  the  government  of  Great  Britain  fees  a  ftep  of  this 
fort  taken,  it  will  give  up  the  practice  of  feizing  American 
Seamen,  and  let  them  pafsin  quietnefs.     If  not;  the  agents 
employed  could    tranfmit   to   this    country    an  account  of 
what  Seamen  were  feized  by  them,  and   every  particular 
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refpec~ting  the  fame.  This  confederation  influenced  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  trufted  it  would  influence  the  Houfe. 

Mr.  S.  Smith  (Maryland)  faid  that  as  the  member 
from  South  Carolina  had  called  upon  gentlemen  from  fea 
ports  for  evidence,  if  they  were  filent,  it  would  be  fup- 
pofed  no  information  could  be  given  on  the  fubjecl  under 
difcuffion.  He  fuppofed  he  mould  be  prevented  from  giv- 
ing this  information  now,  becaufe  the  amendment  of  the 
flrft  refolution  was  under  confederation.  [The  Houfe  call- 
ed for  information.]  He  faid  he  reprefented  a  port  where 
the  fact  of  American  Seamen  being  impreiTed  by  the  Bri- 
tiih  was  fo  notorious,  that  every  man  knew  it.  But  how, 
faid  he,  is  this  information  to  be  got  and  tranfmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State?  No  complaint  is  likely  to  reach 
his  office,  except  brought  there  by  merchants.  In  his  own 
trade,  he  had  frequent  infrances  of  this  fort,  almoft  in 
every  voyage.  He  could  not  fay  the  men  hnprejjed  were  al- 
ways Americans,  but  they  were  men  failing  under  the  authori- 
ty of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  flag,  under  that  flag 
men  are  feized,  and  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  when 
feized,  redrefs  from  government.  There  is  no  difference 
between  BritiJJj  and  Algerines,  for,  by  the  former,  they 
are  compelled  to  fight  againft  thole  whom  they  wifh  well, 
which  is  equal  to  any  f  aver y  that  can  be  impofed.  He  faid, 
that  from  one  of  his  fhips  there  were  two  New  England 
men  impreiTed  ;  one  of  whom  being  a  ftout,  courageous 
man,  wifhed  to  have  defended  himfelf  againft  his  afTailants; 
but  the  fupercargo  faid,  no,  this  will  rife  the  cargo  of  the 
owner.  The  advice  he  gave,  fuppofmg  government  would 
afford  thefe  men  relief. 

If  the  member  from  South  Carolina  wifhed  for  fuch  in- 
formation as  would  be  received  before  a  court  of  Judicature,  it 
could  not  be  got.  Mr.  Smith  thought  fufiicient  attention 
had  not  been  paid  by  government  to  Merchants  and Sea?nen. 
Mr.  Jay,  in  his  communication  to  Lord  Grenville  fays,  an 
jmpreliment  of  American  Seamen  had  taken  place,  wrho 
had  been  forced  to  fight,  &c  If  this  had  not  been  fo,  it 
had  not  been  written  by  Mr.  Jay,  nor  would  Lord  Gren- 
ville have  promifed  relief.  He  hoped  this  information  would 
be  thought  fufiicient. 
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It  had  been  faid  that  there  were  not  many  inftances  of 
American  Seamen  imprefied  ;  but,  fuppofe  there  were  but 
one  man,  and  he  a  negro,  fuffering  under  the  galling  yoke  of 
impreffment,  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  relief 
for  that  man.  The  fame  member  has  faid  that  the  Ouibe- 
ron  velfels  did  not  imprefs  the  crews  of  the  mips  ;  he  faid  it 
was  fufficient  to  take  their  flour  and  pay  them  nine  dol- 
lars for  what  might  have  been  fold  the  next  day  for  twenty 
or  upwards — Mr.  Smith  concluded  by  obferving,  that  if 
we  were  a  feeble  nation,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  juftice  ; 
but  he  hoped  we  were  not  fo  feeble  as  fome  gentlemen  ima- 
gined. 

o 

Mr.  Giles  (Virginia)  was  of  opinion,  with  the  mem- 
ber from  Rhode  Ifland,  that  American  citizens  mould  be 
attended  to  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain., 
He  had  not  heard  of  any  impreffments  but  by  the  Britifh, 
but  he  had  heard  of  captivities  ;  and  that  Houfe  had  heard 
of  a  French  officer  being  caihiered,  for  ill-treating  Ame- 
rican citizens  ;  but  it  had  heard  no  inftance  of  Great  Bri- 
tain punching  officers  for  ill-treating  American  citizens.  No, 
this  marked  the  different  characters  of  the  two  nations  to- 
wards the  Americans. 

Mr.  Swanwick  rofe  to  inform  the  Houfe  that  fince  he 
was  in  his  place  yefterday,  he  had  been  called  upon  with 
evidence  on  the  fubject  now  before  the  committee,  in 
confequence  of  the  call  made  for  it  in  the  courfe  of  the 
debate.  The  inftances  he  had  given  to  him  were,  the  cafe 
of  Robert  Norris  a  native  of  Princeton  in  New  Jerfey, 
and  five  others  who  failed  on  board  the  American  brig 
Matilda,  captain  Burke,  from  Philadelphia,  which  failed 
from  this  port  in  May  laft,  for  Bourdeaux,  and  were  on 
the  9th  of  July,  brought  to  by  four  Britim  frigates,  for- 
cibly taken  into  the  veffel,  imprefTed  and  compelled  to  go 
and  ferve  onboard  one  of  the  faid  frigates  called  the  Stag, 
where  they  ferved  four  months,  when  the  faid  Robert 
Norris  made  his  efcape  from  the  frigate  at  Sheernefs,  at 
the  riik  of  his  life,  and  returned  in  January  laft  to  the 
United  States.  His  companions  he  believes  are  yet  in 
bondage.  The  other  inftance  was  the  brig  Sally,  captain 
Wilkins,  which  failed  from  this  port  in  May  laft  bound  to 
Madeira,  and  five  days  after  leaving  the  Capes  wTas  brought 
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to  by  the  Rattle  Snake  floop  of  war,  captain  Yoik,  and 
the  mate  (a  native  of  Scotland,  but  who  had  failed  for  many 
years  out  of  the  United  States)  and  one  of  the  beft 
Seamen  (au  American)  taken  out.  They  were  carried  to 
Hallifax,  from  whence  the  fore-maft  man  made  bis  efcape, 
and  arrived  here  the  beginning  of  July.  Before  they  arriv- 
ed at  Hallifax,  he  informs,  that  fifteen  men  were  taken 
out  of  American  veffels. — Mr.  Swanwick  read  alio  an  ac- 
count from  an  owner  of  feveral  other  impreffments. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  (Maifachufetts)  faid,  he  was  yefterday 
prevented  from  attending  the  Houie  by  indifpofition.  The 
Subject  ftruck  his  mind,  he  faid,  in  feveral  points  of  view 
which  had  not  been  noticed.  He  was  furprized  why  the 
bufinefs  was  undertaken  in  the  way  it  was.  No  description 
of  men,  he  faid,  were  more  entitled  to  regard  than  Sea- 
men :  but  this  did  not  reconcile  the  adoption  of  the  fub- 
ject  in  the  manner  propofed.  The  Executive,  he  was  of 
opinion,  would  confider  itfelf,  as  charged  with  this  bu- 
finefs. An  agent  who  is  neither  conful  nor  minifter, 
is  an  inftrument  unknown,  and  undefined  character  that 
would  not  be  recognized.  It  was  impoflible,  he  faid,  for 
any  two  agents,  one  in  Great  Britain  and  the  other  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  to  gain  information  of  the  fufferings  of  Sea- 
men in  different  parts  of  the  two  countries,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain.  He  called  upon  gentlemen  to  fay  whe- 
ther they  had  ever  heard  of  Such  a  character  as  they  were 
propofing  to  create  ?  He  faid  America  had  confuls  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  if  they  have  not,  they  ought  to  have 
Salaries  for  the  bcfmefs.  Why  appoint  agents,  and  what 
authority  will  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Sedgwick  noticed  the  different  kinds  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  of  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  doc- 
trine of  inalienable  right  Supported  by  the  Englifti,  and  ob- 
served that  when  two  countries  each  claim  a  right  to  a  man, 
means  but  force  was  left  to  decide  between  them. 

The  refolution  was  amended,  and  a  Select  committee 
ordered  to  prepare  a  bill.  The  fubftance  of  which  in  the 
next  Cenfor* 
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Now,  extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,  and  much 
as  the  reader  may  be  difappointed,  I  muft  abfolute- 
ly  decline  making  a  fingle  remark  on  this  debate.  I 
would,  however,  recommend  it  to  him,  to  give  it 
an  attentive  perufal ;  after  which,  by  way  of  recre- 
ation, he  may  read  the  following  dialogue. 

LEGISLATIVE  WRANGLING 

a  la  mode  de  Paris, 

Mr.  L The  Seamen,  failing  under  the  fan&i- 

on  of  our  national  flag,  have  been  violently  forced 
into  a  fervice  they  abhor,  cruelly  torn  from  their 
dear  wives  and  fmiling  babes,  and  ignominioufly 
fcourged  for  afTerting  their  privileges  as  citizens  ! 
The  country  to  which  they  looked  for  relief  has  re- 
garded their  fufferings  with  apathy  and  indifference. 
Three  long,  long  years  we  have  beheld  their  whip- 
pings and  heard  their  lamentable  cries;  yet,  for 
three  long,  long  years  we  have  been  filent  fpec- 
tators  of  the  difgraceful  fcene !  We  have  begun  a 
compact  with  their  oppreffors,  in  which  thefe  poor 
dear  fellows  look  with  longing  eyes  in  vain  for  one 
little  tiny  article,  one  ray  of  hope !  I  blu/h,  that  an 

A can  Minifter  could  be  guilty  of  this  difgrace* 

ful  o million ! 

Peter  Porcupine, — Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
who  fpoke  laft,  has  defcribed  the  fufferings  of  our 
injured  fellow  citizens  in  a  manner  that  does  infinite 
honour  to  his  feelings.  He  talks  about  blufliing  and 
guilty  difgraceful  omiffions  with  a  warmth  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  and  admirably  calculated  to  produce  what 
the  players  call  flage  effect.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot 
help  looking  on  ourfelves  as  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  tragedy  here :  the  gentleman  has  gone 
back  2203  years,  even  to  the  days  of  Eurij>idesa 
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for  Ills  model.  The  piece  will  certainly  do  us  ho- 
nour ;  but,  it  feems  to  be  incomplete  without  a  cho- 
rus to  throw  light  on  fome  parts  of  it,  that  in  par- 
ticular where  he  fpeaks  of  blu/hing  ;  and,  as  I  have 
a  few  verfes  in  my  hand,  which  are  not  quite  foreign 
to  the  fubjecl,  I  beg  leave  to  read  them. 

*  "  In  fhort  to  run  the  L  .  .  .  .  ftonian  round, 
<c  Where  ev'ry  trick  of  knavery  is  found. 
<(  Clofe  at  his  heels  trots  ccufm  Peter  R. 
(t  And  M— -,  a  younger,  feebler  ftar. 
"  Two  hopeful  brothers  of  a  hopeful  breedj 
"  Two  thrifty  plants  of  well  approved  feed, 
Ci  Who  long  have  tried,  by  arts  and  meafures  bafe, 
u  To  lift  from  filth  the  remnant  of  their  race  ; 
"  A  race  fo  funk,  by  habit  fo  deprav'd, 
te  So  long  by  vice  and  infamy  enflav'd  ; 
u  So  weak,  fo  haughty,  pompous,  proud  and  mean, 
<(  Indeed  fo  black,  fo  ihamefuland  obfcene, 
u  That  nought  but  ftrength  omnipotent  can  fave 
"  Their  name  deep  finking  in  oblivion's  wave-" 

Charity  begins  at  home,  fays  the  old  proverb ; 
and  fo  ought  blu/hing,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  would 
think  that  a  man  to  whom  lines  like  thefe  apply, 
need  lend  his  cheek  to  blufh  for  nobody,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  governor  of  N — Y— k,  one  of  the 
brighter!:  characters  in  this  or  any  country.  There 
is  more  wifdom,  more  honefty,  more  real  pa- 
triotifm  in  one  curl,  nay  in  one  lingle  hair  of  Mr. 
J — y's  wig,  than  in  all  the  fkulls  of  all  the  L — — s, 
from  the  day's  of  St.  Patrick  down  to  the  prefent 
hour. 

Mr.   L The  gentleman  feems  to  be  paying 

me  off  in  my  own  way. 

Peter  Porcupine.  No,  Sir,  by  no  means,  I  am 
paying  you  at  the  rate  of  twenty /hillings  in  the  pound. 

*  See  Democratiad. 
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Mr.  L I  fee  the  gentleman  is  a  little  nettled. 

The  Houfe  know  too  well  the  value  of  what  he  ad- 
vances to  fo;rm  a  wrong  eftimate  of  it.  I  fhall  let  him 
fling  his  dirt ;  thank  heaven,  it  cannot  foil  my  cha* 
racier. 

Peter  Porcupine-  True,  Sir;  nor  is  it  fo  malicious 
to  fling  dirt  as  to  fling  [tones.  I  defy  any  one  to 
fay,  that  I  or  any  of  my  family  or  friends,  ever 
flung  flones  in  order  to  knock  out  the  brains  of  a 
man,  whofe  arguments  I  was  afraid  to  hear,  be- 
caufe  I  knew  them  to  be  irrefiftibie.  The  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  H — ton  is  a  ftain,  an  everlafting  ftain 
on  the  city  of  N — Y — k.  I  do  not  fcruple  to  fay, 
without  difparagement  to  a  crowd  of  worthily  cele- 
brated men  of  whom  this  country  may  boaft,  that, 
after  General  Wafhington,  this  man  has  rendered 
it  the  moll  efTential  fervices ;  this  very  man  whom 
a  gang  of  foreign  ruffians  were  hired  to  difpatch. 
Had  one  of  the  mifliles  hurled  from  their  infamous 
hands  {truck  him  on  the  temple,  you  might  have 
had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  expire  at  your  feet, 
while  we  mould  have  mourned  the  irreparable  lofs. 
Were  I  to  draw  your  character,  Sir,  and  place  it  by  the 
fide  of  that  of  Mr.  H — ton ;  then  you  would  have  rea- 
fon  to  blufh  indeed,  a  die  ten  thoufand  times  deeper 
than  crimfon  would  become  your  jaundiced  cheek. 

Mr.  S The  gentleman  laft  up  feems  to  have 

loft  light  of  the  queftion  altogether.  One  would 
think  he  was  contemplating  protection  to  Mr.  H — 
ton  inftead  of  A— —can  Seamen.  I  fhall  endea- 
vour to  bring  him  back  to  the  fubject  before  the 
committee,  reminding  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fuch  perlbnalities  as  he' deals  about  him  are  very  de- 
rogatory of  the  dignity  of  this  Houfe. 

I 
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I  am  aftonifhed  that  proofs  of  impreffments  are 
called  for.  When  we  heard  of  American  Seamen 
being  prifoners  in  Algiers,  no  evidence  was  required 
with  refpecl  to    numbers.     The  united  exertions  of 

the  whole  A can  people    feemed  to  cry  out  for 

their  releafement.  Let_us  not  be  too  nice  about  evi- 
dence. Thefe  men  are  ignorant,  and  cannot  give 
the  neceffary  information. 

Peter  Porcupine*  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  hint  about  perfonalities ;  but  he  will 

allow,  that  I  am  as  excufable  as    Mr.  L ,  who 

talked  about  the  Jhameful,  guilty,  and  dif graceful 
conduct  of  a  moft  upright  public  Minifter.  I  may 
not  have  the  mellifluent  eloquence  of  the  gentleman 
lafh  up :  I  know  I  am  a  rough- hewn  mortal ;  but, 
as  I  am  fpeaking  to  men,  and  not  to  an  affembly  of 
little  miJJ'es,  the  want  of  that  gentleman's  filver  lifp 
may  not  amount  to  a  total  difqualiii cation. 

I  fhall  now  turn  to  what  the  gentleman  has  ad- 
vanced on  the  fubject  before  us. — -He  begs  us  "  not 
ce  to  be  too  nice  about  evidence."  This  is  going  a 
Hep  beyond  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris. 
There  the  a ccufer  is  heard,  "and  if  the  jury  are  fa- 
tisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  prifoner,  no  evidence  is 
heard  in  his  defence.  This  is  not  being  over  nice  ; 
but  we  are  required  to  be  ftill  lefs  nice.  The  mer- 
ciful French  hear  the  witnefles  againft  the  prifoner 
at  any  rate;  but  we  are  called  upon  to  give  our 
verdi6t,  without  hearing  any  at  all ;  poor  unfortu- 
nate Great  Britain  is  to  be  condemned  upon  the 
bare  indictment.  One  comes  forward  and  accufes 
her ;  fhe  holds  up  her  feeble  emaciated  hand,  and 
pleads,  Not  Guilty,  my  Lords.  Some  of  us 
with  to  hear  what  can  be  urged  againft  her;  but 
the  gentlemen  tell  us  not  to  be  too  nice  about  evi- 
dence; that  ihe  is  a  notorious  offender,  that  "  eve- 
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cc  ry  man  knows  it,  though  no  one  can  give  regular 
cc  information  of  it,"  and,  in  fhort,  that  fhe  ought 
to  have  been  annihilated  long  ago.  In  vain  do  we, 
like  Pontius  Pilate,  afk,  for  what ;  ftill  they  cry 
with  one  voice,  Let  her  be  crucified  !  Let  her  be 
crucified  ! — And  is  it  thus  we  treat  our  poor  old 
mother  in  the  hour  of  her  diflrefs  ? 

The  gentleman  produces,  as  a  mfficient  reafon 
for  our  not  being  too  nice,  the  great  "  ignorance  of 
"  the  citizens  impreiTed."  And,  do  I  hear  this  lan- 
guage  from  Mr.  S k  ?     Is  it  poffible   for   the 

people  to  be  ignorant,  while  under  the  rays  of  this 
focus  of  fcience  ?  Do  I  live,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
hear  the  words  ignorance  and  citizens  articulated  in 
the  fame  breath  ?  How  long,  Sir,  have  our  ears 
been  dinned  with,  an  informed  people,  an  enlighten- 
ed people  ;  with  the  deflruclion  of  luperirition  and 
prejudice,  and  the  luminous  clofe  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  And,  fhall  we  now  be  told,  that  our 
citizens  are  ignorant  ?  That  they  are  fuch  flupid 
brutes  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  what 
has  befallen  them  ?  Not  even  of  their  imprifonments 
and  their  flripes  ? 

But,  Mr.  S k,  after  two  or  three  clays  dili- 
gent fearch,  brings  us  fomething  like  an  account 
of  fome  men  impreffed  from  a  veffel  of  his  own$  and 
this,  he  infills,  is  evidence  enough  for  any  reafon- 
able  man.  Thus,  when  a  iailor  can  be  brought  to 
fay,  that  he  has  been  imprefTed  and  fcourged,  he  is 
an  enlightened  citizen  ;  but  when  he  cannot,  he  is  a 
poor  ignorant  devil,  "  not  capable  of  giving  the 
"  neceffary  information." 

The  gentleman  told  us  fomething  about  Algiers, 
and,  though  I  cannot  for  my  foul  perceive  why 
Algiers  was  dragged  into  the  debate,  I  look  upon 
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myfelf  as  entitled  to  fay  a  word  or  two  in  reply. 
ce  The  united  exertions,"  fays  he,  ic  of  the  whole 

«  A can  people  feerned  to  cry  out  for  the  re- 

<c  leafement  of  the  prifoners  in  Algiers."  I  believe, 
Sir,  that  the  people  in  general  were  much  affected 
with  the  fate  of  thofe  unfortunate  men,  and  that, 
had  proper  meafures  been  taken  to  call  their  feel- 
ings into  action,  the  prifoners  would  long  ago  have 
been  reftored  to  their  families  and  country,  with- 
out the  interpofition  of  government ;  but,  no  one 
will  deny,  that  thefe  meafures  mould  have  originat- 
ed with  the  merchants ;  that  the  example  mould 
have  been  given,  and,  indeed,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  money  beftowed  by  themfelves.  Was  this  the 
cafe?  They  did,  indeed,  "  cry  out  ;v  they  might, 
for  ought  I  know,  make  fervent  applications  to 
heaven ;  but  the  applications  to  their  purfes,  which 
had  been  filled  by  the  toil  and  hardfhips  of  thefe 
poor  fellows,  were  very  faint  and  ineffectual.     A 

fubfcription  was  opened  in  this  city,  Mr.  S k 

was  himfelf  one  of  the  receivers,  and  I  now  call 
upon  him  to  fay,  how  much  his  brethren  fubferib- 
ed,  "and  how  much  he  fubferibed  himfelf.  I  call 
upon  him  to  fay,  whether  a  company  of  foreign 
flayers,  yea,  even  En  glim  players,  did  not  fubferibe 
more  than  all  the  merchants  of  this  great,  rich  and 
flourifbing  city  .'—Here  was  "  apathy  and  indiffer- 
"  ence,"  indeed!  Here  Mr.  L — —  might  have 
feen  reafon  to  "  bluJJi  for  a  dif graceful  oniifjion  /" 

I  am  not  forry  that  the  little  gentleman  beftowed 
a  few  of  his  filver  founds  on  the  flaves  in  Algiers, 
as  it  furnifhes  me  with  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the  refolution  towards 
thofe  men,  and  that  which  they  now  hold  towards 
Seamen  impreiTed  by  the  Englifh.  The  flaves  in 
Algiers  could  have  been  at  any  time  ranfomed,  and 
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we  well  know,  that  they  were  all  real  A cans. 

The  Seamen  imprefTedare  indefinite  ;  we  know  not 
who  or  where  they  are;  aU  we  know  about  them,  is, 
that  they  are  all,  or  nearly  fo,  fubjects  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain.  Now,  how  comes  it,  that  thefe 
gentlemen  fhow  fuch  amazing  zeal,  and  are  fo 
deeply  touched  with  what  they  gravely  call  the 
bufferings  of  the  fubjects  of  his  Britannic  MajefTy, 
while  they  fhow  fuch  indifference  for  our  own  citi- 
zens ?  This  feems  totally  unaccountable  yet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  I  can  explain  it  in  a  few  words. 
The  impreiTment  of  Britijh  Seamen  by  the  Britiih 
forms  a  fubje6l  of  oppofition  to  the  treaty  ;  any 
meafures  taken  to  rehft  that  imprefTment  may  lead 
to  a  war ;  the  expenfe  attending  the  agents  fent  out 
will  come  from  the  public  purfe,  and  not  from 
the  purfe  of  thefe  gentlemen.  None  of  theie  weigh- 
ty reafons  exifted  with  refpecl;  to  the  Haves  in  Al- 
giers, and  therefore,  they  might  have  remained 
there,  till  they  had  rotted  in  their  chains,  had  not 
that  government  which  thefe  fticklers  for  humanity 
now  accufe  of  apathy  and  indifference,  been  much 
more  vigilant  and  humane  than  they. 

I  have  much  more  to  fay  on  this  fubjec~t,  Sir; 
but  as  the  hour  of  Turkey  and  Madeira  is  at  hand, 
I  fit  down,  in  order  to  give  the  Houfe  an  opportu- 
nity of  adjourning. 

(To   be  concluded  in  the  Cenfor  for  April.)  ■ 
NARRATIVE. 

Of  the  Suicide  of  the  Argus  of  New   York* 

OF  all  the  acts  arifing  from  folly,  wickednefs,  or  defpair, 
that  of  Suicide  is  beft  calculated  ro  awaken  curiolity. 
It  is  fo  hard  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  common  evils 
incident  to  life,  and  is  fuch  a  dired  violation  of  the  firft  law  of 
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nature,  that  a  man  mufl  pofTefs  an  extraordinary  degree  of  flo- 
icifm,  nor  to  feel  fome  inclination  to  be  informed  of  the  caufe. 
For  my  part,  I  felt  this  inclination  fo  forcibly,  upon  hearing 
of  the  fate  of  the  renowned  Argus ,  that  I  could  not  reft,  till 
I  had  obtained  a  circumftancial  account  of  the  whole  affair.  I 
truft,  it  is  unnecefiary  to  fay  how  my  breaft  has  been  wrung 
by  this  melancholy  relation  ;  neverthelefs,  I  mould  not  think 
I  difcharged  my  duty  as  Genfor,  did  I  neglect  to  impart  it  to 
my  readers. 

By  way  of  preface  to  this  Narrative,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  wonderful  two-legged  creature  who 
is  the  fub^ect  of  it. 

His  name  indicates  that  he  has  a  hundred  eyes,  which  is  a 
real  fact.  Thefe  eyes,  like  thofe  of  the  beait  in  the  viiion, 
are  divided  between  his  fore  and  hinder  parts  ;  but,  in  other 
refpeets,  they  referable  thofe  of  the  Lamper  Eel  :  that  is,  they 
emit  filth  and  noxious  matter  in  place  of  admitting  light ;  or, 
in  other  words,  they  anfwer  none  of  the  uieful  purpofes  of  this 
organ  in  other  animals.  He  is  extremely  vindictive  and  fero- 
cious, and  though  his  ftupid  eyes  are  too  dim  to  wound  in 
the  manner  of  the  bafiliflc,  yet,  when  he  has  no  other  means, 
of  vengeance  left,  he  drops  tears  that  fcald  and  burn  like  aqua 
fort  is. 

Thefe  qualities  could  not  fail  to  recommend  him  to  the  great 

Citizen  G 1,  of  feditious  and  infolent  memory.     Ke  very 

foon  became  the  Citizen's  chief  favourite,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  drunk  deeply  at  the  fountain  of  his  largefles.  From  mo- 
tives of  gratitude,  therefore,  he  was  defperately  attached  to 
the  caufe  of  the  French  Republic.  He  has  written,  fworn,  and 
lied  in  that  caufe  ;  and,  of  all  the  tools  of  faction,  has,  per- 
haps, been  the  mod  fteady  to  his  truft.  He  has  chanted  the 
Marfeillois  Hymn,  and  celebrated  all  the  fuccefsful  maflacres 
of  his  benefactors,  with  that  kind  of  favage  joy  that  animates 
the  ravages  of  hearts  of  prey. 

But,  alas!  How  tranfitory  are  all  fublunary  things  !  The 
difqraceful  defeats,  or,  to  ufe  their  own  expreffion,  "  the  little 
"  fuccefs,"  of  his  mailers,  during  the  laft  campaign,  plunged 
him  into  a  ftate  of  dejection,  from  which  he  was  only  raifed  to 
be  funk  over  head  and  ears  in  defpair.  Like  many  other  cha- 
ritable patriots,  he  was  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  a  rebellion, 
or,  to  give  it  the  fafhionable  term,  of  a  revo  Union,  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  this  event  was  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  ac- 
count concerning  the  Sedition  Bills,  which  our  indubious  and 
faithful  and  impartial  news-mongers  fpread  through  the  country. 

This,  then,  was  the  rock  of  our  Argus' s  hope  :  ftill,  how- 
ever, he  had  his  doubts  and  his  fears,  and  thefe  were  left  to 
fluctuate  during  the  wide  chafm  in  our  foreign  intelligence.  No- 
thing torments  and  harraiTes  the  mind  like  mfpenfe.  The  poor 
Argus  became  penfive  and  melancholy,  was  often  feen  to  flop 
in  the. middle  of  the  ftreet,  and  heard  to  mutter  incoherent  ex- 
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prcffions  about  rebellion  and  Sedition  Bills  and  Pitt  and  King 
George,  or  Citizen  Guelph,  as  he  called  him. 

On  Wednefday,  the  fatal  2?d  of  March,  about  a  quarter 
after  fix  in  the  morning,  he  was  perceived  with  a  fpying-glafs 
in  his  hand,  walking  on  the  battery  oppofite  the  port.  He 
was  obferved  to  ftop  often  and  clap  the  glafs  to  one  of  his  eyes, 
then  fcratch  his  head,  clench  his  fift,  and  give  other  evident 
tokens  of  anger  or  madnefs.  At  laft,  turning  himfelf  towards 
the  water,  he  laid  the  telefcope  to  his  moulder,  as  if  it  were  a 
gun,  and,  after  making  a  motion  to  fire,  uttered  a  loud  cry 
and  ran  down  to  the  beach.  Two  labourers,  who  had  viewed 
him  all  this  time,  now  loft  fight  of  him.  One  of  them  haften- 
ed  to  the  fpot,  where  he  found  the  poor  diffracted  wretch  be- 
labouring a  log  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  tide.  His 
left  hand  was  all  over  blood,  and  the  telefcope  was  reduced 
to  fplinters,  except  about  four  inches  of  it,  which  he  ftill  grip- 
ed fail  in  his  right.  Upon  being  alked  what  was  the  matter  ? 
"  Look,"  fays  he,  holding  his  bloody  hand  to  the  man,  "  Look, 
"  my  lad,  that's  the  heart's  blood  of  Pitt :  no  pity  !  no  pity  ! 
(<  let's  to  the  palace  and  cut  all  their  throats  !" 

The  other  workman  now  came  up,  and  the  two  together, 
with  the  help  of  a  third  perfon,  made  fhift  to  gee  him  home, 
without  further  mifchief.  This  was  not  effected,  however, 
without  fome  danger  ;  for,  as  he  conceived  himfelf  goino-  to 
Newgate,  as  a  preparative  for  a  voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  there 
is  not  a  mean  of  annoyance  that  he  did  not  make  ufe  of,  or 
an  execration  that  he  did  not  vomit  forth. 

'When  he  was  put  to  bed,  he  fwore  he  was  on  a  rack  a 
million  times  crueller  than  that  of  Damien.  "  Rafcals,"  fays 
t(  he,  "  1  have  only  killed  a  minifter.  I  have  only  done  my 
<(  duty  as  a  citizen  and  a  patriot."  Thefe  ravings  continued 
for  nearly  two  hours,  after  which,  having  been  copioufly 
bled,  he  dropt  off  to  ileep. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  he  awaked,  when  to  the  jov  of 
his  friends,  and  the  furprize  of  every  body,  he  feemed  perfectly 
reftored  to  his  fenfes.  He  eat  a  bafon  of  panada,  drank  a  lit- 
tle wine  and  water,  and  appeared  quite  recovered,  except  from 
the  bruifes  he  received  from  the  ribs  of  minifter  Log. 

Juft  as  things  were  taking  this  happy  turn,  one  of  his  printers 
brought  word  that  a  fhip  was  that  moment  arrived  from  Liver- 
pool, bringing  news  to  the  end  of  February.  This  imprudent 
communication  was  the  caufe  of  an  immediate  relapfe.  He 
jumped  up,  and,  without  either  hat  or  coat,  ran  down  to  the 
wharf,  from  whence  he  got  on  board  the  vefiel.  "  Well," 
fays  he,  with  a  voice  and  look  that  feared  the  whole  crew 
"  Well,  Rafcals,  you  are  come  at  kft.  Tell  me  this  moment; 
"  are  the  Bills  paffed." — The  Captain  anfwered  TVj.  "  What!" 
fays  the  raving  Argus,  "  the  Bills  palled  and  no  Revolution  !" 
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None,  fays  the  captain. — "  What !  the  Englifh  are  not  cutting 
(t  one  another's  throats  yet !'% — No,  fays  the  humane  tarpawling, 
more  is  tht  pity  ■  but  1st  us  hope,  for  the  love  of  God  that  they  will 
begin  foon. —  i  his  charitable  informant  had  hardly  done  {peak- 
ing when  our  poor  unfortunate  friend  made  an  attempt  to  throw 
himfelf  ovei  the  quarter  deck.  Being  prevented  here,  he  af- 
fumed  a  placid  mem,  pretended  he  was  only  in  a  joke,  though 
it  was  evident  to  every  one,  he  was  but  too  much  in  earner!. 
Soon  after  this  he  flipped  from  among  the  crowd  (which  was 
very  coniiderable  on  account  of  the  great  news  that  was  ex- 
pected) and  got  away  on  the  forecaftle,  where  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  hang  himfelf.  He  had  even  got  the  cord  round  his 
neck,  when  he  was  perceived  by  a  man  upon  the  yards.  His 
intentions  were  now  fo  manifelt,  that  it  would  have  been  down- 
right inhumanity  to  neglect  him  any  longer.  He  was  conduct- 
ed home  by  fome  of  the  citizens,  and  put  under  the  care  of 
his  own  people. 

Arrived  once  more  at  his  home,  he  feems  to  have  been  re- 
folved  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  defperate  deiign  no  longer. 
Re  diflembled.  however ;  talked  very  connectedly ;  inquired 
whether  the  paper  was  nearly  compofed  or  not,  and  even  fat 
down  and  took  his  pen  under  pretence  of  writing  an  article  of 
news.  By  thefe  means  he  prevailed  on  his  people  to  leave  him 
alone  ;  two  of  them,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  ftairs,  in  order  to  be  at  hand,  mould  he 
make  any  attempt  on  his  life.  Their  fufpicions  were  but  too 
well  founded  ;  for,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  dead  filence, 
they  heard  him  utter  a  moft  dreadful  groan,  and,  prefently  after, 
fall  on  the  floor.  They  attempted  to  force  the  door,  but  it  was 
too  fecurely  fattened.  They  then  applied  to  the  wainfcot,  and, 
at  laft,  made  an  opening,  when,  mocking  to  relate  !  they  found 
their  dear  mafter  weltering  in  his  blood,  his  throat  being  cut 
nearly  acrofs.  A  furgeon  was  inftantly  called,,  and  every  affift- 
ance  aiven ;  but,  I  am  forry  to  add  that,  when  this  morning's 
poll  came  away,  there  was  little  hope  of  recovery. 

The  interval  between  his  entering  his  apartment  and  per- 
petration of  the  horrid  deed,  was,  it  feems,  employed  in  writ- 
ing a  farewel  letter  to  his  Sifter  and  only  relation,  the  Aurora 
of  Philadelphia.  I  am  promifed  a  copy  of  this  letter,  which, 
if  obtained,  fhall  find  a  place  in  the  next  Cenfar. 

It  is  fald,  with  what  truth  I  do  not  pretend  to  afcertain,  that 
the  inftrument  with  which  the  fatal  gafh  was  given,  was  one 
of  the  long  cmtsaux,  employed  in  the  prifons  of  Paris,  and 
was  a  keep -fake  from  a  very  intimate  friend  now  in  France. 
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DEBATES 


IN    THE 


House    of    Representatives, 

CONTINUED. 


MR.  S.  Smith  obferved,  that "  were  there 
ci  but  one  man,  and  he  a  negro,  fuffering 
"  under  the  galling  yoke  of  imprejsment^  it  was 
cc  the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  relief  for 
fC  that  man.3'  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  have  you  not 
feveral  negroes  ?  How  eafy,  then,  is  it  for  you 
to  do  an  a&  of  philanthropy,  without  applica- 
tion to  the  government,  and  without  plunging 
the  country  into  a  dangerous  difpute  with  ano- 
ther nation  ?  You  will  fay,  without  doubt, 
that  your  negroes  are  not  fuffering  under  the 
galling  "  yoke  of  impreffment  ;"  but,  where 
is  the  difference,  whether  thev  are  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Britiih.  or  under  your  yoke  ;  fiave- 
ry  is  Hill  flavery  ;  nor  is  the  yoke  the  weight 
of  a  hair  lighter,  for  lafting  durante  vita,  or 
becaufe  it  is  impofed  by  a  man  who  pretends  to 
be  the  advocate  of  liberty. 

Nothing  that  I    have  faid,  or  fhall   fay,  on 
this  fubjedt,  is  intended  to  juftify  the  Britiih 
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in  their  imprefTment  of  Americans'.  I  lookup* 
on  their  conduct  in  this  refpecl  as  tyrannical; 
as  the  effect  of  that  overbearing  infolence  which 
is  the  characleriftic  of  but  too  many  among 
their  fubaltern  officers,  and  I  think  that  redrefs 
ought  to  be  obtained,  with  all  convenient  fpeed. 
But,  I  here  confine  myfelf  to  Americans  alone, 
by  which  word  I  mean,  thofe  who  were  bora 
in  the  United  States,  or  were  inhabitants  of 
them  at  the  peace  of  1783,  not  including  dt~ 
festers  from  the  Britifh  during  the  war.  I  hefe 
are  Americans,  and  no  others  are,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  preditl,  that,  whatever  fchemes  the 
Congrefs  may  fall  on,  whatever  regiflers,  cer- 
tificates or  oaths  of  civifm  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  farnifh  failors  with,  Great  Britain  will 
ever  feize  hers,  where  me  finds  them. 

Mr.  Livingston  faid,  that <c  it  would  be 
6C  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  foreigners 
■"  naturalized  flnce  the  Declaration  of  Indepen* 
<e  dence,  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
"  government."  He  attempted  to  prove  this, 
but  I  mall  not  contradict  him,  for  the  thing  is, 
in  itfelf,  fo  evidently  abfurd  as  to  need  no  re- 
mark.— As  to  what  he  pleafes  to  call  the  na~ 
iuralization  of  foreigners  (whole  cargoes  at  a 
time  or  otherwife),  the  rights  of  citizenfhip 
they  enjoy  under  their  new  mailers,  &c.  &c. 
fhall  be  referved  for  a  future  opportunity^  It 
will  be  fufhcient  to  add,  on  ^le,  that  a 

bill  Was  at  _ed  to   forappoi  -agents 

for  the  relief  and  pre   -         \  of  impreffed  iea- 
men.     But  if  t\  be  employed 

(as  the  infiruments  of  a  piedon         i)  faction 
to   embroil  this    co  in  a  war,  it  were  far 

better  they  had  never  been  appointed. 
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PAPERS  RELATIVE   TO  THE  TREATY 
WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

MARCH    zd. 

Mr.  Livingston  (from  N.  York)  faid,  that  it 
was  generally  understood  that  fon.e  important  confti* 
tutional  questions  would  be  difcuiTed,  when  the  trea- 
ty lately  concluded  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  mould  come  under  confederation,  it  was  very 
deiirabie,  therefor?,  that  every  document  which  might 
tend  to  throw  light  on  the  fubjecr  fhould  be  before  the 
Koufe. — For  thispurpofe,  he  would  move  the  follow- 
ing refolution : 

"  Refolved,  That  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
<c  States  be  requeiled  to  lay  before  this  Houfe,  a  copy 
"  of  the  inflru&ions  given  to  the  minister  of  the  Unit- 
i(  ed  States  who  negociated  the  treaty  with  Great 
"  Britain,  communicated  by  his  meffage  on  the  ift« 
*'  inft,  together  with  the  correfpondence  and  docn- 
*<  ments  relative  to  the  faid  treaty."  Ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

To  this  refoluticxi  the  following  exception  was  af- 
terwards added  : — — "  excepting  fuch  of  the  faid  pa- 
*<  pers  as  any  exifting  negociation  may  render  impro- 
€(  per  to  be  difelofed." 

Mr.  Tracey  (Connecticut)  requeued  the  gentle. 
man  who  brought  forward  this  refolution  to  give  his 
reafons  for  doing  fo.  He  had  at  prefent  only  told  the 
Houfe  that,  as  the  constitutionality  of  the  treaty  might 
be  riifsufled,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  propofe  the 
meafure.  It  was  well  known,  by  every  man  in  that 
Houfe,  that  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  much 
fenfibility,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  treaty  in  quefli- 
on  ail  over  the  Union — Fie  thought  that  the  only  way 
to  treat  the  matter  fairly,  would  be,  for  every  mem- 
ber on  that  floor  to  come  forward  and  exprefs  himrelf 
openly.     Perhaps  the  happinefs  of  the  country  might 
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depend  upon  the  hTue  of  their  deliberations  upon  it* 
In  order  to  avoid  all  bitternefs  and  mifunderflanding, 
it  would  be  Deft  for  members  to  come  forward  at  firil 
and  ftate  their  opinions  fully,  he,  therefore,  afked, 
why  this  motion  was  made  ?  If  made  barely  to  enable 
the  Houfe  to  examine  into  the  conftitunonalky  of  the 
ft-eaty,  he  thought  that  might  be  determined  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  conftitution  itfelf.  It  may  be  thought 
neceiTary  that  thefe  papers  be  produced  in  order  to 
impeach  any  of  the  perfons  employed  in  the  negociati- 
pn,  or  the  Prefident.  He  wiihed  to  know  for  what 
purpofe  thefe  papers  are  called.  He  thought,  to  de- 
clare the  whole  intention  of  the  motion  would  be  a 
means  of  harmonizing  the  Houfe  upon  the  fubjecl. 
However,  until  he  knew  the  real  intention,  he  would 
hope  it  was  a  good  one.  '  If  he  difagreed  from  the  ho- 
nourable mover,  he  ihpuld  give  his  reafon  for  it,  it 
was  a  delicate  fubjecl:.  That  they  had  a  right  to  the 
papers  called  for,  for  a  good  purpofe,  could  not  be 
doubted,  but  unlefs  the  Houfe  had  real  occafion  for 
them,  the  Prefident  would  be  juftifled  in  keeping  them 
where  they  are.  What,  faid  he,  do  we  want  with 
thefe  papers  ?  Is  it  to  make  a  better  treaty,  or  to  do 
away  the  one  made  ?  He  wiihed  to  know  the  mover's 
reafons  fully- 

Mr.  Livingston  laid,  he  had  never  any  wiih  to 
conceal  his  intention,  as  he  trufted  he  never  mould 
have  any  which  he  ihould  be  afhamed  to  avow.  The 
gentleman  aiked  with  propriety  for  information  •,  he 
anfwered,  his  ruction  was  made  for  the  purpofe  of  gain- 
ing information.  Ke  afked,  to  what  particular  point  ? 
It  may  be  to  all  the  points  he  has  mentioned.  It  was 
impoffible  to  know,  until  the  papers  were  before  him. 
Ke  wiihed  for  information,  the  refult  would  depend 
upon  the  information  received?  He  did  not  know  that 
the  impeachment  of  any  perfon  would  be  determined 
upon  by  that  Houfe.  He  did  not  think  fo  himfelf ;  but 
he  thought  it  neceffary  .they  mould  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  making  a  fair  judgment  of  the  matter.  They 
were  the  proper  perfons  to  whom  was  delegated  the 
power  of  puniihing  officers  ;  they  ought,  therefore, 


to  have  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  conduct. 
It  was  (imply  for  information  that  the  refolution 
afked,  not  only  with  refpect  to  the  officers  who  were 
employed  on  the  occafion,  but  with  refpect  to  the 
thing  itfelf.  He  believed,  that  Houfe  had  the  power 
to  carry  into  effect  any  Treaty,  or  not.  It  was  for 
this  purpofe  that  he  wanted  information  ;  and  if  the 
Hcui'e  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  they  would  fupport 
the  motion.  Something  had  been  faid  as  to  the  delica- 
cy of  the  fubject.  If,  faid  he,  any  reafon  of  State 
will  dot  permit  the  Prefident  to  give  the  papers  they 
afked  for,  he  will  give  his  reafons  for  refufmg  them. 
He  meant  not  to  invade  the  rights  of  any  branch  of 
government  j  it  was  information  which  he  fought 
for. 

Mr.  Giles  (Virginia )  faid  he  would  briefly  flats 
the  reafons  which  induced  him  to  fupport  the  paffing 
of  the  refolution  which  lay  on  the  table.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  had  juftly  faid  that  the  treaty 
had  caufed  great  fenfibility  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  was  on  this  account  that  he  wanted  that 
information  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  and 
without  which  they  could  not  proceed  to  confider  the 
fubject.  If  he  were  to  judge  of  the  treaty  itfelf,  it 
would  not  allay  that  feniibility  which  had  been  raifed 
againft  it,  but  he  trufted  the  information  which  was 
called  for  would  be  of  a  fort  to  reconcile  the  public 
mind.  If  no  information  was  given,  he  muft  own  it 
would  have  an  unfavourable  impreffion  on  his  mind- 
He  wiihed,  therefore,  for  information. 

Mr.  Murray  (Maryland)  obferved,  that  if  the 
mover  of  the  refolution  before  the  Houfe  had  clearly 
declared  that  the  object  of  it  w  as  for  information,  he 
mould  not  have  an  objection  to  4t  ;  but  the  explanati- 
on given,  led  him  to  believe  that  it  bad  in  view  the 
eftabli.'nmentof  a  very  alarming  doctrine — no  lefs  than 
to  determine,  whether  the  treaty  Snail  be  carried  into 
effect  or  not.  By  the  conftitution;  he  faid,  the  treaty 
was  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  obligatory  on  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.     From  the  explana- 
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tion  given,  he  mould  give  the  meafure  his  decided  ne* 
gattive  ;  for  if  that  Houfe  had  the  power  to  decide  on 
the  legality  of  the  treaty,  in  vain  has  the  Constitution 
given  power  to  the  Prefident  and  Senate  to  make 
treaties.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  Houfe  had  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  particular  ground  upon  which. 
this  treaty  has  become  the  law  of  the  land,  fmce  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Prefident  and  Senate  have  acted  agree- 
ably to  the  Conftituticn.  It  would  be  a  folecifm  in 
Government,  to  fay  thatthere  were  two  powers  which 
could  controul  each  other*  Be  thought  the  refolution 
unconftitutional,  as  it  was  predicated  on  the  right  of 
that  Houfe  to  interfere  with  the  power  placed  in  the 
Preiident  and  Senate  to  make  treaties.  In  order 
to  juftify  this  motion,  the  Houfe  fhould  firft  determine 
the  treaty  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  If  ic  was  agreed  that  that 
Houfe  had  a  right  to  examine  all  the  fecrets  attending 
liegocations,  apian  will  be  adopted  which  may  open  fe- 
crets that  may  be  of  great  injury  to  the  nation-  Eve- 
ry man  knows,  faid  he,  that  in  diplomatic  tranfactions 
there  are  certain  fecret  negociations  ;  he  did,  not  know 
that  it  was  the  cafe  in  this,  but  it  might  be  fo.  To 
carry  into  effect  this  refolution,  appeared  to  him  a  di- 
rect invalion  upon  the  constitutional  rights  placed  in  the 
Prefident,  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate.  Ke  doubt- 
ed whether  the  Senate  could  make  this  demand. 

Thus  did  the  difcuffion  wander  from  its  ob» 
iecl.  This  motion  of  Mr.  Livingfton  was  the 
fignal  of  hoftile  preparation.  The  Friends  of 
the  treat)"  took  the  alarm,  and  the  queflion  be- 
came, not  whether  the  Houfe  had  a  right  to 
call  for  the  papers  or  not,  but  whether  their 
fanclion  was  neceffary  to  the  execution  of  a 
treaty. 

The  debates  occupied  the  Houfe  and  the 
public  during  nearly  a  month.  It  is  incompati- 
ble with  my  plan  to  give  the  fpeeches  at  length, 
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many  of  which  do  honour  to  the  hearts  and 
many  others  to  the  heads  of  the  fpeakers  :  a- 
mong  the  former  may  be  noticed  thofe  of  Mef- 
iieurs  Buck,  Sedgwick,  Harper,  and  William 
Smith  ;  among  the  latter,  thofe  of  Meflieurs 
Gallatin  and  Giles  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
debate  contains  as  mafterly  a  difplay  of  pole- 
mical talents  as,  perhaps,  was  ever  exhibited 
by  any  afTembly  in  the  world. 

The  refolution  was  finally  carried,  and  on 
the  31ft  of  March  the  Houfe  received  the  fol- 
lowing mefTage  from  the  Pre  fide  nt,  in  reply. 

u  Gentlemen  of  the  House  or  Representatives* 

ft  TT7ITH  the  utmoft  attention  I  have  considered  your  refolu- 
ic  yy  t-on  0£  j^g  2^ih  infrant,  requefting  me  to  lay  before  your 
"  Houfe  a  copy  of  the  inftructions  to  the  minifter  of  the  United  States, 
"  who  negociated  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  together 
"  with  the  correfpondence  and  other  documents  relative  to  that  treaty, 
"  excepting  fuch  of  the  faid  papers  as  any  exifting  negotiation  may  ren- 
**  der  improper  to  be  difclofed, 

"  In  deliberating  upon  this  fubjecT:,  it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  lofe 
"  fight  of  the  principle  which  fome  have  avowed  in  its  difcuffion,  or  to 
*'  avoid  extending  my  views  to  the  confequences  which  muft  flow  from 
"  the  admifiion  of  that  principle. 

"  I  truft,  that  no  part  of  my  conduct  has  ever  indicated  a  difpofition 
"  to  withhold  any  information  which  the  Conftitution  has  enjoined 
"  upon  the  Prefident  as  a  duty  to  give,  or  which  could  be  required  of 
"  him  by  either  Houfe  of  Congrefs  as  a  right,  and,  with  truth  I  affirm, 
Cf  that  it  has  been,  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  while  I  have  the  honour 
"  to  prefide  in  the  government,  my  conftant  endeavour  to  harmonize 
e'  with  the  other  branches  thereof,  fo  far  as  the  truft  delegated  to  me 
"  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  my  fenfe  of  the  obligati- 
"  on  it  impofes  to  preferve,  protect  and  defend  the  conftitution,  will 
u  permit. 

"  The  nature  of  foreign  negociations  requires  caution  ;  and  their 
5*  fuccefs  muft  often  depend  on  fecrecy  ;  and  even  when  brought  to  a 
"  conclusion,  a  full  difclofure  of  all  the  meafures,  demands,  or  even- 
"  tual  conceffions  which  may  have  been  propofed  or  contemplated, 
u  would  be  extremely  impolitic  ;  for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  in- 
"  fluence  on  future  negociations  ;  or  produce  immediate  inconveni- 
"  encies,  perhaps  danger  and  mifchief,  in  relation  to  other  powers* 
"  The  neceffity  of  fuch  caution  and  fecrecy  was  one  cogent  reafon  for 
"  vefting  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  Prefident,  with  the  ad- 
"  vice  and  ccnfent  of  the  Senate  ;  the  principle  on  which  the  body 
"  was  formed  confining  it  to  a  fmall  number  of  members     To   admit 
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*«  then  a  right  In  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  to  demand,  and  to 
"  have  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  all  the  papers  reflecting  a  negociati- 
"  on  with  a  foreign  power,  would  be  to  eftabliih  a  dangerous  prece- 
"  dent. 

"  It  does  not  occur,  that  the  infpection  of  the  papers  afked  for  can 
*{  be  relative  to  any  purpofe  under  the  cognizance  of.  the  Houfe  of 
"  Reprefentatives,  except  that  of  an  impeachment  ;  which  the  refolu- 
"  tion  has  not  exprefTed.  I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  difpofition  to  with- 
"  hold  any  information  which  the  duty  of  my  ftation  will  permit,  or  the 
"  public  good  fhall  require  to  be  difclofed  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  papers 
"  affecting  the  negociation  with  Great  Britain,  were  laid  before  the 
"  Senate,  when  the  treaty  itfelf  was  communicated  for  their  confidera- 
"  tion  and  advice. 

"  The  courfe  which  the  debate  has  taken  on  the  refolution  of  the 
"  Houfe,  leads  to  fome  obfervations  on  the  mode  of  making  treaties 
"  under  the  Conftitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  Having  been  a  member  of  the  General  Convention,  and  knowing 
"  the  principles  on  which  the  Conftitution  was  formed,  I  have  ever 
■'  entertained  but  one  opinion  en  this  fubject,  and  from  the  firft  efta- 
"  blifhment  of  the  government  to  this  moment,  my  conduct  has  exem- 
"  plified  that  opinion,  that  the  power  of  making  Treaties  is  exclufively 
"  vefted  in  the  Prefident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
K  Senate,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  prefent  concur  ;  and.that 
"  every  Treaty  fo  made  and  promulgated,  thenceforward  becomes  the 
"  law  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  the  Treaty-making  power  has  been  un- 
"  derftoodby  foreign  nations,  and  in  all  the  Treaties  made  with  them 
"  we  have  declared,  and  they  have  believed,  that  when  ratified  by  the 
"  Prefident,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Senate,  they  become 
**  obligatory.  In  the  conftruction  of  the  Conftitution  every  Houfe  of 
"  Reprefentatives  has  heretofore  acquiefced,  and  until  the  prefent  time 
"  not  a  doubt  or  fufpicion  has  appeared,  to  my  knowledge,  that  this 
"  conftruction  was  not  the  true  one.  Nay,  they  have  more  than  ac- 
"  quiefced  %  for,  till  now,  without  controverting  the  obligation  of 
"  fuch  Treaties,  they  have  made  all  the  requifite  provifions  for  carrying 
"  them  into   effect. 

"  There  is  alfo  reafon  to  believe  that  this  conftruction  agrees  with 
"  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  ftate  conventions,  when  they  were 
"  deliberating  on  the  Conftitution,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  objected  to 
"  it,"  becaufe  there  was  not  required,  in  commercial  Treaties,  the  con- 
"  fent  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nHmber  of  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
"  inftead  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  prefent,  and  becaufe  in  Trea- 
"  ties  refpecting  territorial  and  certain  other  rights  and  claims,  the 
"  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of 
"  both  houfes,  reflectively,  was  not  made  neceffary. 

"  It  is  a  fact  declared  by  the  general  Convention,  and  univerfally 
"  underftood,  that  the  Conftitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  re- 
"  fultof  a  fpirit  of  amity  and  mutual  concefiion.  And  it  is  well  known, 
"  that  under  this  influence,  the  fmaller  ftates  were  admitted  to  an 
"  equal  reprefentation  in  the  Senate,  with  the  larger  ftates ;  and  that 
"  this  branch  of  the  government  was  invefted  with  great  powers  ;  for 
"  on  the  equal  participation  of  thofe  powers,  the  fovereignty  and 
"  political  fafety  of  the  fmaller  ftates  were  deemed  effentially  to  de- 
"  pend. 

"  If  other  proofs  than  thefe,  and  the  plain  letter  of  the  Conftitution 
fi  itfelf,  be  neceffary  to  afcertain  the  point  under  confideration,  they 


"  may  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  General  Convention,  which  I 
"  have  depoiited  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  State.  In  thofe 
"  Journals  it  will  appear,  that  a  propofition  was  made,  "  that  no  Trea- 
4t  ty  mould  be  binding  on  the  United  States  which  was  not  ratified  by  a 
!*  law,"  and  that  the  propofition  was  explicitly  rejected. 

"  As  therefore  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  underftanding,  that  the  af- 
"  fent  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  is  not  neceffary  to  the  validity 
"  of  a  Treaty  ;  as  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits  in  itfelf  all  the 
"  objects  requiring  legiflative  provifion,  and  on  thefe  the  papers  called 
"  for  can  throw  no  light  ;  and  as  it  is  eflential  to  the  due  adminiftra- 
"  tion  of  the  Government,  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Conflituti- 
"  on  between  the  different  departments  fhouldbe  preferved  :  a  juft  re- 
"  gard  to  the  Conftitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under  all  the 
"  circumftances  of  this  cafe,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  requeft." 


REMARKS. 


Nobody  will  deny,  that  the  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives have  a  right  to  call  for  papers  of 
every  kind,  relative  to  matters  laid  before 
them ;  nor  will  any  one  deny,  that  the  Prefi- 
dent  has  an  equal  right  to  refufe  them.  The 
neceffity  of  the  call  can  alone  render  it  juftifi- 
able  in  point  of  propriety,  and,  confequently, 
if  ao  fuch  neceffity  exifts,  a  refufal  on  the  part 
of  the  Prefident  cannot  be  improper. 

Three  reafons  were  urged  in  favour  of  the 
call  :  i.  fomething  might  be  discovered  that 
would  juitify  an  impeachment  ;  z.  the  papers 
might  throw  light  on  fome  parts  of  the  treaty  ; 
3.  they  might  contain  fomething,  which  would 
tend  to  reconcile  the  people  to  that  inftru- 
ment. 

With  refpec"l  to  the  nrft  of  thefe  ;  difcover- 
ing  grounds  for  an  impeachment,  I  would  afk, 
who  could  have  been  the  object  of  this  impeach- 
ment ?  not  the  Negociator  certainly  ;  for,  what- 
ever might  be  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Lcn- 
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don,  it  had  received  the  folemn  fan&ion  of  the 
Preiident  and  Senate.  He  was  charged  with 
powers  to  make  a  treaty,  he  had  done  fo,  and 
thofe  who  had  difpatched  him,  had  approved 
and  ratified  the  remit  of  his  negociation  ;  if, 
therefore,  there  was  any  blame,  it  muft  fall 
on  thofe  under  whofe  orders  he  a&ed,  and  not 
on  him. 

I  prefume  the  idea  of  impeaching  the  Senate 
never  entered  the  brains  of  even  Virginians,  and 
of  courfe  the  Preiident  mull;  be  the  object. 
How  an  impeachment  of  General  Waihington 
will  found  in  the  ears  of  others  I  know  not,  in 
mine  it  founds  extremely  harih ;  and,  when  I 
compare  him  with  thofe  who  had  the  effronte- 
ry to  ftart  the  idea,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  re- 
frain from  breaking  through  that  refpect,  which 
is  due  to  the  alTembly  into  which  they  have 
found  the  means  to  infinuate  themfelves.  That 
they  did  not  expect  to  find  fomethingthat  would 
furnifh  grounds  of  impeachment  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  aver,  for  men  are  but  too  apt  to  judge 
of  others  by  themfelves  ;  but  the  only  anfwer 
that  fuch  a  flanderous  infinuation  merits  from 
us,  is,  filent  contempt. 

But,  the  papers  might  throw  light  op,  fome 
parts  of  the  treaty.  Now,  1,  who  am  no  Hates- 
man,  God  knows,  have  read  this  treaty,  and 
I  think  I  underftand  it  perfectly  well.  It  is 
in  good  plain  Englifh,  and,  though  that  may 
be  one  of  its  principal  faults  with  the  quibblers^ 
from  the  fouth,  yet  it  ought  to  render  expla- 
natory papers  unneceiTary.  Will  any  one  of 
the  Oppofition  members  fay,  that  he  does  not 
underftand  the  treaty  ?  If  he  fays  fo,  will  it  not 
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be  necefTary  to  fend  him  back  to  his  conftitu- 
ents,  or  furnifh  him  with  an  interpreter  ?  I  con- 
fefs  that  the  outlandifh  gentlemen,  fuch  as 
Mr.  Gallatin  for  example,  may  experience  fe- 
rious  difficulties  on  this  account  ;  but  is  this  to 
authorize  a  call  that  would  divulge  all  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  ftate  ?  would  it  not  be  infinitely 
better  to  have  the  treaty  tranflated  into  Italian^ 
or,  like  the  French  decrees  of  fraternity,  into 
all  the  living  languages  ?  Befides,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  papers  called  for  are  in 
Englifh  as  well  as  the  treaty,  and  of  courfe, 
thofe  who  do  not  underftand  the  latter  would 
not  underitand  the  former. 

I  would  by  no  means  infinuate  here,  that  all 
the  Opposition  members,  who  are  not  foreign- 
ers, are  adequate  to  a  full  compreheniion  of 
the  treaty  ;  for,  though,  like  the  Bourgois  Gen- 
tilhomme,  they  talk  tolerable  good  profe,  with- 
out knowing  it,  their  fpeeches  fully  prove  that 
they  know  but  little  of  the  merits  of  the  treaty. 
And,  to  them,  as  to  foreigners  the  fame  quefti- 
on  will  apply  :  if  they  cannot  underitand  the 
treaty,  how  are  they  to  underitand  the  papers  ? 
Molt  people,  I  believe,  will  allow,  that  a  di- 
plomatic correfpondence  is  more  difficult  to 
analyfe  than  the  inftrument  in  queftion,  and, 
if  fo,  how  is  it  poflible  that  thefe  contracted 
minds  fhould  derive  light  from  fuch  a  corre- 
fpondence ? 

Some  of  the  members  of  Oppofition  are, 
however,  of  a  different  ilamp.  Thefe  did  not 
want  light.  They  are  blelled  with  that  in  the 
extreme  degree.  The  rays  ftrike  on  their 
minds  with  fuch  force  as  to  blind  every  princi- 
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pie  of  honour  and  honefty.  From  the  fineffe 
of  thefe  gentlemen  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected for  the  papers  ?  that  profound  politici- 
an patriot  Madifon  found  out  five  different  con- 
ftru&ions  of  one  fingle  claufe  of  the  conftituti- 
on,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  found  five 
times  the  number  of .  every  claufe  in  the  dif- 
patches.  Where  or  when  could  this  have  end- 
ed ? 

It  is  fomething  truly  aftonifhing  that  papers, 
or  any  thing  elfe,  fhould,  at  this  late  hour,  be 
called  for,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  Bri- 
tifh  treaty.  There  have  been,  upon  a  mode- 
rate computation,  more  than  fifty  volumes  in 
folio  v/ritten  and  printed  on  the  fubject ;  public 
meetings  have  been  held  on  it  in  every  corner 
of  the  Union;  petitions  by  hundreds  have  been 
given  in  for  and  againft  it ;  and  the  inftrument  it- 
felf  has  been  in  the  hands  of  every  one  during  the 
fpace  of  eight  months.  Where,  then,  do  thefe 
people  come  from,  who  now  want  papers  to 
throw  light  on  the  fubjeft;  if,  indeed,  they  can 
prove,  that  they  have  been  buried  in  the  weft- 
era  woods,  plotting  cc  political  fins"  anew,  or 
conftantly  occupied  in  driving  their  negro  con- 
fliiiients  to  the  tobacco  fields  and  home  again, 
I  fhall  be  ready  to  make  an  allowance  for  their 
ignorance ;  but,  if  they  cannot  prove  this,  if 
they  have  enjoyed  the  lame  means  of  informa- 
tion as  thofe  enjoyed  by  every  man  in  the  free 
States,  and  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  treaty,  I  miift  abfolutely  declare 
them  too  ftupid  to  judge  of  it  at  all,  and  total- 
ly unworthy  of  having  an  intricate  diplomatic 
correfpondence  fubmitted  to  their  examinati- 
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But  allowing  that  the  papers  might  have 
thrown  light  on  fome  parts  of  the  treaty,  how 
was  this  neceffary  to  their  deciding  on  granting 
the  fupplies  neceffary  to  carry  it  into  effect; 
for,  it  is  for  this  purpofe  alone  that  a  treaty  is 
laid  before  them.  We  will  fuppofe,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  they  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Jay 
had-  gone  beyond,  or  fallen  fhort  of  his  initruc- 
tions;  nay,  we  will  even  fuppofe,  that  they  had 
found  as  indubitable  proofs  of  Englifh  corrupti- 
on, as  they  have  had  of  French  corruption;  how 
could  that  circumftance  have  affected  their  de- 
cifion  ?  If  they  have  a  right  of  exercifing  their 
judgment  with  refpect  to  a  treaty,  it  mull:  be  on 
the  treaty  itfelf,  and  that  was  before  them. 
The  means  employed  in  the  negotiation  could 
not  alter  the  inllrument  itfelf.  It  has  a  precife 
meaning,  couched  in  terms  which  cannot  be 
mifunderflood,  and  on  that  meaning  alone 
could  they  found  their  decihon.  What  an 
ideot  of  a  connoiffeur  ihould  we  think  him, 
who,  upon  the  light  of  a  picture,  ihould  call 
for  the  pencils  with  which  it  was  painted,  in 
order  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits.  Yet, 
exactly  fuch  was  the  call  for  papers  relative  to 
the  treaty. 

There  was,  however,  another  reafon  align- 
ed :  tkefe  papers  might  contain  Jomething,  which 
would  tend  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  injlrument. 
I  could  have  excufed  every  thing  but  this  grofs, 
this  palpable  hypocrify.  What!  did  thefe 
Oppofition  members  defire  to  fee  Something 
that  would  reconcile  the  people  to  the  treaty! 
thefe  very  men  who  had,  in  ways  more  or  lefs 
direct,  Stipulated  with  the  mob  to  oppofe  it.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known,  that  the  leaders  among 


them  had  all  written  or  made  public  fpeeches 
reprefenting  it  as  inimical  to  the  rights  and  li-* 
berties  of  the  people;  the  gentleman  who 
brought  forward  the  refolution  was  one  of  thofe 
who  took  the  lead  at  New- York,  when  the 
'French  and  American  flags  were  hoifted  againft 
it,  and  when  it  was  abfolutely  burnt  before  the 
houfe  of  Governor  Jay.  And  yet,  thefe  very 
men  now  pretend,  that  they  wifh  for  fomething 
that  may  reconcile  the  people  to  it !  what  an  o- 
pinion  mull  they  have  of  the  Prefident,  to  fup- 
pofe  him  open  to  fuch  barefaced  deception; 
when  men  have  long  fucceeded  in  this,  or  any 
way,  they  are  apt  to  over-rate  their  talents ;  it 
is  not  therefore  fo  very  wonderful,  that  they 
mould  imagine  it  as  eafy  to  cajole  General 
Wafhington  as  their  deluded  conftituents. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  pretended  motives 
of  the  refolution  (on  which  Imuft  confefs  I 
have  taken  up  too  much  of  the  reader's  time), 
and  mail  come  to  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  real 
motives  of  it. 

To  begin  at  the  fountain  head,  the  mind  from 
which  the  mifchievous  and  malicious  idea  firft 
ifTued,  it  is  tolerably  well  known,  that  the  Li- 
vingstons harbour  a  mortal  hatred  againft  the 
family  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Jay,  which 
hatred  is  undoubtedly  paid  back  with  contempt. 
The  chara&ers  of  the  parties  fufficiently  ex- 
plain the  caufe.  This  is  not  the  firft  inftance 
of  private  refentment  finding  its  way  into  pub- 
lic allemblies.  Something  in  thefe  papers 
might  have  been  found  which,  if  properly 
handled,  would  have  impreiTed  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant,  a  belief  that  Mr.  Jay  had  aban- 
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doned  their  interefts ;  that  he  was  partial  to  the 
Englifh.  nation  (which  alone  is  a  fufficient 
crime),  and  that  he  felt  little  anxiety  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  French.  The  flighted  expreffi- 
on,  leaning  this  way,  would  have  been  tortur- 
ed into  the  moft  odious  Signification  by  men 
who  are  capable  of  finding  five  different  con* 
fiructions  of  a  fimple  fentence.  There  could 
not  be  imagined  a  more  complete  method  of 
rendering  the  worthy  Envoy  odious  to  the  ma- 
jority, in  numbers,  of  his  State,  and  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  his  being  rejected  at  another 
election* 

But  though  this  might  be  the  principal  object 
with  the  "  honourable  mover,"  as  he  has  been  iro- 
nically called,  yet  we  muft  not  fuppofe  all  the 
members  of  Opposition  to  have  no  higher  views. 
They  undoubtedly  participate  with  Mr.  Living- 
ston in  a  deteftation  of  the  Envoy.  I  prefume 
this,  becaufe  it  is  natural;  but  their  projects 
feem  to  be  much  more  extenfive  than  the  ouft- 
ing  of  a  governor*  Their  eyes  are  fixed  on  ano- 
ther quarter,  where  a  nobler  game  prefents  it- 
felf.  In  fhort,  if  I  have  any  penetration,  their 
plan  is  nothing  ihort  of  driving  the  Prefident 
of  the  United  States  from  the  poll:  he  now  fills. 

If  there  be  any  one  who,  meafuring  the 
hearts  of  others  by  his  own,  looks  upon  this  as 
impoffible,  I  requeft  him  to  turn  his  eye  to  the 
infults  that  have  been  heaped  on  this  Saviour 
of  his  country  during  the  prefent  feffion  of 
Congrefs.  The  fact  is,  nobody  doubts  of  this, 
and  the  only  thing  that  furprifes  me,  is,  nobody 
attempts  to  render  the  definitive  project  abor- 
tive. 

dpr.  '96.  G 


It  may  be  alked,  what  views  can  the  Oppo- 
fition  have?  To  this  queftion  I  anfwerby  ano- 
ther  :  what  views  have  the  diforganizers  in  eve- 
ry country?  What  views  could  the  nobleman 
have  who  propofed,  in  France,  the  abolition  of 
nobility^  What  views  had  the  hi/hop  who  pro- 
pofed the  abolition  of  religion}  What  views  had 
the  filly  Lord  Stanhope  when  he  propofed  an 
imitation  of  the  French  fans-culottes,  and  de- 
clared he  would  like  to  be  hanged}  If  there  were 
any  thing  too  flupid,  abfurd  and  vile,  to  be 
wiihed  for  by  thofe  who  are  the  partizans  of 
France  and  of  French  principles,  then  we  might 
inquire,  what  men  could  propofe  to  themfelves 
in  driving  a  Chief  Magiftrate  like  ours  from  his 
poft. 

That  they  may  not  fucceed  is  furely  the  fin- 
cere  defire  of  every  man,  who  wifhes  well  to 
this  country.  But  the  event  is,  at  leaft,  doubt- 
ful. It  requires  fortitude  fomething  more  than 
human,  to  endure  fuch  treatment  as  the  Prefi- 
dent  has  received,  without  yielding  to  the  dic- 
tates of  difguft.  There  is  hardly  a  man  on 
earth  but  himfelf,  that  would  not  have  retired 
long  ago.  For  my  part,  I  fhould  have  hurled 
the  papers  in  their  face,  in  the  midft  of  their 
quibbling  and  fpiteful  harangues,  fent  them 
my  refignation  and  retired  to  my  home.  Hap- 
pily, General  W^afhington  is  a  man  of  another 
character.  But  it  is  not  reafonable  to  hope, 
that  he  will  bear  this  tantalizing  for  ever  :  there 
is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  the  patience 
and  fortitude  of  no  man  can  go,  and  fhould  his 
ungrateful  enemies  furpafs  it,  we  muft  expect 
to  be  left  adrift  in  the  ftorm. 
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I  know,  that  it  is  become  a  euftom  to  fpeak 
lightly  of  the  fervices,  paft  as  well  as  prefent, 
of  this  great  man,  and  that  his  adverfaries  afk, 
with  a  fort  of  triumph,  what !  is  America  fo 
poor  in  talents  and  virtue  as  not  to  poffefs  ano- 
ther man  fit  for  Prefident? — I  am  far  from 
thinking  any  fuch  thing.  I  believe  there  are 
many  men  in  America  of  great  talents  and  vir- 
tues, even  equal  to  thofe  of  General  Wafhing- 
ton;  but  there  is  fomething  more  neceffary  in 
the  chief  of  this  Union,  which  no  man  poffeffes 
but  himfelf;  and  that  is,  Univerfal  confidence. 
Some  other  man  may  be  found,  the  favourite 
of  this  or  that  part  of  the  Union ;  but  no  other, 
of  every  part  of  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
but  a  truth  it  is,  that  his  life,  as  it  grows  to- 
wards a  clofe,  becomes  ftill  more  and  more 
neceffary  to  his  conilituents.  I  do  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  and  I  care  not  who  differs  from  me, 
that  it  is  he,  and  he  alone,  that  has  kept  the 
Union  entire  to  this  day.  Several  gentlemen 
have  been  named  as  his  fucceffors,  all  of  them,, 
without  doubt,  very  fit  for  the  important  func- 
tions they  would  have  to  exercife ;  but,  I  afk 
any  thinking  man,  if,  with  the  example  they 
have  before  their  eyes,  either  of  them  would 
accept  of  the  Presidency,  or,  if  they  fhould,  if 
they  would  be  able  to  maintain  harmony 
among  the  States  for  one  year?  I  am  confident 
they  would  not,  unlefs  a  change  of  principles 
fhould  take  place,  which,  at  prefent,  there  is 
Jittle  reafon  to  expect. 

Thefe  confiderations  ought  to  unite  the 
friends  of  order  and  good  government  in 
their  attachment  to  the  man  of  their  choice* 
They  fhould  not  contept  themfelves  with  fvlent 


approbation  of  his  conduct,  or  confine  the  ef- 
fufions  of  their  gratitude  to  fentiments  over  the 
bottle  :  the  applaufe  of  a  drunkard  is  little  bet- 
ter than  flander.  No;  this  is  not  the  way  of 
giving  fupport  to  the  government ;  it  is  to  be 
done  by  manly  and  affe&ionate  addreffes;  by 
public  declarations  of  difapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  enemies  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  country,  and  by  zealous  and  ef- 
fectual endeavours  to  undeceive  the  mifguided 
multitude. 

I  have  hitherto  deferred  giving  the  reader  the 
Ayes  and  Noes  on  the  call  for  papers,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  appear  in  this  place,  after 
the  motives  of  the  refolution  have  been,  as  I 
prcfume,  fairly  ftated.  Here  they  follow,  and 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  recoiled!;,  that,  how- 
ever they  may  fhift  hereafter,  this  is  the  lift  to 
which  he  may  at  all  times  refer,  to  know  who 
are  the  friends  and  who  are  the  enemies  of  the 
government,  conilitution,  peace  and  profperity 
of  the  United  States. 

AYES. 

Mefiipurs,  Baiyl,  Baird,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Blount, 
Brent,  Bryan,  Burgefs,  Cabel,  Chrijiie,  Claibourne, 
Clopton,  Coles,  Dearborn,  Dent,  Duval,  Earl,  Find- 
ley,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Gillefpie,  Giles,  Gregg,  Green- 
up, Grove,  Hampton,  Hancock,  Harrifon,  Hatbtrn, 
Havens,  Heath,  Holland,  Jackfon,  Kitchell,  Living- 
ftoh,  Locke,  W*  Lyman,  Maclay,  Macon,  Madiion, 
Milledge,  Moore,  Muhlenberg,  New,  Nicholas,  Orr, 
Page,  Parker,  Patton,  Prefton,  Richards,  Rutherford, 
Sherborn,  Jfrael  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Sprigg,  Sivan- 
ylck,  Tatem,  Van-Courtlandt,  Varnum,  Venabl6^ 
Winn.     62 
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NAYS. 

Meflieurs  Bourne,  Bradbury,  Buck,  Colt,  Cooper,  A. 
Fofter,  D.  Fofter,  Freeman,  Gill,  Gilman,  Glenn,  Good, 
hue,  Goodrich,  Grifwald,  Harper,  Hartley,  Hillhoufe, 
Hindman,  Kittera,  S.  Lyman,  Malbone,  Murray,  Reed, 
Sedgwick,  Sitgr eaves,  Jeremiah  Smith,  N.  Smith, 
Ifaac  Smith,  W.  Smith,  Swift,  Thatcher,  Thomas, 
Thomson,   Tracey,  Van-Allen,   Ifadfworth,   Williams. 

It  is  a  truth,  which  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  the  oppofers  of  the  Britifh  treaty 
are  for  the  moft  part,  men  who  have  long  and 
fteadily  oppofed  every  falutary  meafure  of  the 
general  government,  joined  by  fuch  as  this 
treaty  obliged  to  pay  their  juft  debts.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  is  againft  the  Southern  States  a- 
lone  that  the  Britifh  merchants  complain,  and 
for  this  reafon  it  is  that  we  fee  the  members 
from  thofe  States  moft  oppofed  to  it.  All  the 
names  in  the  above  lifts,  written  in  itaJicks,  are 
members  coming  from  States  to  the  North  of 
Virginia,  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  only 
two  members  from  the  Southern  States  voted  in 
the  minority.  This  circumftance  is  a  fufficient 
proof  of  the  motives  of  the  oppofition. 

RESOLUTION  BY  WAY  OF  PROTEST  AGAINST 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

April  26. 

The  Houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  MefTage  from  the  Prefident, 
Mr.  Blount,  (from  North  Carolina)  moved  the  follow- 
ing relolutions,  which  were  finally  paffed. 

Refolved,  that,  it  being  declared  by  the  fecond  fec? 
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tion  of  the  fecond  article  of  the  conftitution,  "  that 
"  the  Prefident  ihall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
<e  vice  and  confent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
<c  provided  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  prefent  concur/* 
the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  do  not  claim  any  agency 
in  making  treaties  ;  but  that  when  a  treaty  ftipulates 
regulations  on  any  of  the  fubjecls  fubmitted  by  the  con- 
ftitution to  the  power  of  Congrefs,  it  mutt  depend  for  its 
execution,  as  to  fuch  ftipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to 
be  palled  by  Congrefs,  and  it  is  the  conftitutional  right 
and  dury  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
of  carrying  fuch  treaties  into  effect,  and  to  determine 
and  aft  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  moft  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good. 

Refolved,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  the  propriety  of 
any  application  from  this  Houfe  to  the  Executive  for 
information  defired  by  them,  and  which  may  relate  to 
any  conftitutional  functions  of  the  Houfe,  that  the  pur- 
pofesfor  which  fuch  information  may  be  wanted,  or  to 
which  the  fame  may  be  applied,  fhould  be  ftated  in  the 
application. 

On  the  latter  of  thefe  refolutions  it  is  only 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
confiilent  with  the  motives  that  didated  the  call 
for  papers  ;  thofe  motives  I  have  already  ftat- 
ed, it  will  therefore  be  ufelefs  to  fay  any  thing 
more  on  the  refolution. 

The  firft  refolution  merits  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, as  it  feems  to  be  the  lafting  definition 
of  the  treaty-making  power; 

Patriot  Madifon  was  the  only  member  that 
entered  into  a  defence  of  this  refolution.  To 
give  his  fpeech  here  would  be  to  fill  up  my  pa- 
ges with  what  no  one  would  read  :  i  mail, 
therefore,  content  myfelf  with  inferting  an  ex- 
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tra&  from  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, at  the  time  when  the  Conftitution  of  the 
United  States  was  under  confideration. 

The  reader  mould  be  informed,  that  this^z- 
triot  was,  at  the  time  of  forming  the  conftituti- 
on, a  firm  friend  to  it  :  and  indeed,  I  have 
feen  it  afferted  in  print,  that  he  even  drew  it 
up.  Let  us,  then,  compare  the  explanation 
he  gave  of  this  treaty-making  claufe,  at  the 
time  the  conftitution  was  under  confideration, 
with  the  explanation  contained  in  the  refoluti- 
on  which  he  now  fupports. 

A  member  in  the  convention  having  object- 
ed to  the  treaty-making  power,  as  expreftfed  in 
the  conftitution,  becaufe  treaties  became  fu- 
preme  laws  of  the  land,  without  the  participation 
of  Congre/s,  patriot  Madifon  rofe  and  faid: 
"  Are  not  treaties  the  law  of  the  land  in  England  i 
"  I  will  refer  you  to  a  book,  which  is  in  every 
"  man's  hand,  Blackftone's  Commentaries. 
cc  It  will  inform  you,  that  treaties,  made  by 
the  king,  are  to  be  the  fupreme  laws  of  the 
land.  If  they  are  to  have  any  efficacy  they 
mufl  be  laws  of  the  land.  They  are  fo  in  every 
"  country." 

Now  where  has  the  patriot  been  fince  the 
time  that  he  gave  this  explanation  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  ?  what  fort  of  company  mull  he 
have  fallen  into  ?  I  fhouldbe  very  forry  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  has  drunk  at  the  fountain  that 
poifoned  his  countryman  Randolph  ;  but,  real- 
ly fuch  a  change  of  fentiment,  fuch  directly 
contradi&ory  explanation  of  the  very  fame 
claufe,  is  hard  to  be  accounted  for. 


In  this  debate  on  the  call  for  the  papers, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  debate  on  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power,  the  patriot  was  feveral  times  called 
on  for  an  explanation  of  his  doctrine  advanced 
in  the  convention.  He  had  the  prudence  to 
avoid  an  anfwer  at  that  time ;  and  to  referve 
himfelf  for  the  difcuffionof  the  prefent  refokiti- 
on.  He  tells  us  here,  that,  upon  his  honour, 
he  has  forgotten  whatpaffed  in  the  convention; 
but  that,  however  respeclable  fuch  authorities 
may  be,  the  conftitution  muft  now  explain  it- 
self.— And  fo,  Sir,  you  have  forgotten,  have 
you  ?  Forgotten  all  about  it?  the  waters  of 
Virginia,  where  you  have  undergone  your  po- 
litical baptifm,  and  where  you  have  emerged  a 
new  man,  are,  I  fuppofe,  like  thofe   of  Lethe, 

6C  Where  mortals  the  sweets  of  for getfulnefs 

prove  ; 
"  Where   the   Slave- dealer's   confcience    is 

eas'd  of  its  woes, 
cc  And   the  Debtor  forgets  all  the  debts   that 

he  owes" 

But,  though  Mr.  Madifon  had  been  dipped 
in  the  pool  of  oblivion,  fome  other  members  of 
the  Houfe  had  not,  and  as  they  made  fo  pref- 
fing  a  call  on  him  for  the  explanation,  he  was 
obliged  to  fay  fomething.  It  was  not  certainly 
a  very  fatisfactory  anfwer,  to  fay  that,  howe- 
ver respeBahle  fuch  authorities  might  be,  the 
conititution  muft  now  explain  itself  As  to  the 
respectability  of  the  authority,  as  far  as  relates 
to  himfelf,  I  am  ready  to  give  that  up  ;  but  how 
the  conftitution  is  to  explain  itfelf,  when  he 
has  found  out  five  different  conft ructions  of  the 
fame  claufe,  I  cannot  perceive.     If  it  be  true, 
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that  he  penned  the  constitution,  I  hope  he  will 
not  boafl  of  his  work,  unlefs,  indeed,  which 
is  not  impoiTible,  he  wifhed  it  to  anfwer  all 
the  convenient  purpofes  of  a  Jefuit's  Creed. 

The  prelident,  in  his  melTage,  tells  the 
Houfe,  with  the  candour-  and  uprightnefs  of 
heart  which  fo  eminently  diftinguim  him  from 
his  adverfaries,  that  the  treaty-making  power 
has  been  thus  underftood  by  both  parties  in  the 
negociations  with  foreign  powers.  "  It  is  thus,^ 
"  fays  he,  <c  that  the  treaty-making  power  has 
"  been  underftood  by  foreign  nations  ;  and  in 
"  all  treaties  made  with  them,  we  have  declar- 
iC  ed,  and  they  have  believed,  that  when  ratifi- 
"  ed  by  the  Pre  fide  nt,  with  the  advice  and 
"  confent  of  the  Senate,  they  became  obliga- 
"  tory." — To  this  Mr.  Madifon  replies  :  "  By 
"  we  was  to  be  underftood  the  executive  alone, 
"  and  not  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives."  A- 
gain  he  obferves  that  "  this  was  the  firft  treaty 
"  made  with  a.  foreign  power,  fince  the  opera- 
"  tion  of  the  prefent  government,  and  that 
i:  therefore  precedents  mull  lofe  much  of  their 
"  weight." 

What  the  patriot  means  by  a  foreign  power,. 
I  know  not :  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in 
his  ample  budget  of  conftructions,  he  may  have 
a  dozen  or  two  ready  to  be  applied  to  his  word 
foreign  ;  but,  according  to  my  nmple  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  this  epithet,  it  is  appli- 
cable to  every  power  with  whom  the  United 
States  have  made,  or  can  make,  treaties  ;  and 
of  courfe,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  Indian 
as  well  as  to  the  European  nations.  The  con- 
tinental  Dowers  of  Europe  are  all  fituated  on 
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the  fame  land  ;  fome  of  them  mull  neceffarily 
be  divided  by  land-marks,  as  we  are  from  the 
Indians,  yet  they  treat  each  other  as  foreign 
powers-  If  the  word  foreign  is  to  be  applied 
to  no  nation  fituated  on  the  fame  land  with 
ourfelves,  it  is  yet  to  be  proved,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  applied  to  France  and  Spain,  or 
not.  Indeed,  it  is  likely,  that  the  patriot 
means  to  confine  the  word  fore ign  to  the  Britifh 
nation,  as  the  only  one  which  is  divided  from 
us  by  the  fea  ;  if  lb,  and  if  he  fhould  be  able 
to  perfuade  us,  that  his  conflrufiion  is  a  good 
one,  we  may  then  allow,  that  this  treaty  is  the 
firft  which  the  Federal  Government  has  form- 
ed with  foreign  powers  ;  but,  till  he  can  do 
this,  I,  for  my  part,  muft  continue  to  look  up- 
on the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  as  made 
with  foreign  powers. 

If  then  it  be  true,  and  true  it  moil;  affuredly 
is,  that  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  bear 
in  themfelves  the  full  force  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Prefident  :  "  that  when  ratifi- 
"  ed  by  the  Prefident  and  Senate,  they  become 
obligatory,"  how  happens  it,  that  no  objection 
was  ever  yet  made  to  their  contents  in  that  re- 
fpect  ?  foreign  nations  have  feen  thofe  treaties 
go  quietly  into  effect,  without  waiting  for  the 
fanction  of  the  Houfe  of  Representatives  ;  and 
this,  of  itfelf,  was  a  declaration  of  the  whole 
nation,  that  no  fuch  fanction  was  neceffary. 
But,  fays  the  patriot,  "  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives  never  made  any  fuch  declaration  ;"  and 
for  this  very  reafon  ;  becaufe  no  fuch  declara- 
tion was  wanted.  The  Prefident  and  Senate 
ratified  the  treaties,  and  nobody  difputed  their 
authority  fo  to  do j  the  unmaking  power  of  the 
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Houfe  was  referred  to  be  exercifed  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion. 

Had  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  pofTelTed 
the  power  of  fetting  a  treaty  alide,  or  rather 
as  they  now  contend,  of  giving  it  a  final  ratifi- 
cation, they  fhould  have  come  forward  and  de- 
clared fo,  when  the  firft  treaty  made  under  the 
prefent  government  was  laid  before  them.  This 
would  have  been  candidly  telling  other  pow- 
ers not  to  look  upon  a  treaty  as  finally  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  till  it  had  been*-approv- 
ed  of  by  the  Houfe  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  would  not 
have  been  deceived  into  a  ratification  on 
his  part,  till  fuch  appiobation  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

Taking  leave  of  the  tergiverfation  of  patriot 
Madifon,  1  ihall  add  a  few  (hort  remarks  on 
the  refolution  itfelf. 

A 
One  of  its  greateft  faults  is,  its  unneceffary 
length  ;  it  is  however,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
portions brought  forward  by  the  Oppofition, 
calculated  to  deceive  the  multitude,  and  rally 
them  under  the  banners  of  an  interefled  and 
perhaps,  corrupted  faction,  under  the  pretext 
of  fupporting  their  rights.  The  plain  meaning 
of  it  is  this  :  The  Prefident  and  Senate  have  a 
right  to  make  treaties,  and  the  House  of Represen- 
tatives to  unmake  them;  and  Mr.  Blount,  if  he 
had  had  as  much  courage  as  malice,  would 
have  couched  it  in  thefe   very  words. 
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"  When  a  treaty,"  fays  the  refolution,  "  fti- 
pulates  regulations  on  any  fubjed  fubmitted 
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"  by  the  Conflitution  to  the  power  of  Con- 
<{  grefs,  it  muft  depend  for  its  execution  on 
"  Congrefs,"  and  confequently  on  the  Houfe 
of  ReprefeDtatives.  Several  regulations  are 
fubmitted  to  the  power  of  Congrefs  :  I  fhall 
confine  myfelfto  one  only.,  as  fufficient  tode- 
monftrate  the  confequences  of  the  doctrine 
here  held  up.  "  Congrefs/'  fays  the  Constitu- 
tion "  is  empowered  to  regulate  commerce  with 
{C  foreign  nations"  Now  what  treaty,  let  me 
afk,  can  the  United  States  make  with  any  nati- 
on on  earth,  not  containing  Jlipulations  on  com-' 
merce  ?  what  treaty  can  be  formed  with  Great 
Britain,  with  Spain,  with  the  Algerines,  or 
even  with  the  Indians,  that  does  not  contain 
fiipulations  of  this  kind  ?  There  are  treaties 
with  them  all  now  before  the  Houfe,  and  they 
all  do  contain  fuch  fiipulations.  It  follows,  of 
courfe,  that  the  Prendent  and  Senate  can  make 
no  treaty,  that  can  be  carried  into  execution 
without  the  confent  or  ratification  of  the  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives. 

Yes,  there  are  treaties  of  alliance  offensive 
or  defenflve,  or  both,  which  may  not  contain 
fiipulations  on  commerce  ;  but  then,  the  Con- 
grefs has  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  as  thefe 
are  certainly  warlike  regulations,  the  Houfe  of 
Reprefentatives  will  undoubtedly  claim  a  parti- 
cipation in  making  them,  or  at  leafl  in  unmak- 
ing them,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  refold 
tion.  So  that,  the  Prefident  and  Senate's  trea- 
ty-making power  is,  in  fa£t,  no  power  at  all. 
It  is  a  mere  form  of  words  ;  a  deception  thrown 
out  to  give  foreign  nations  a  belief  of  the  liabi- 
lity and  promptitude  of  this  government,  in 
order  to  lure  them   into  concejjions^  while   the 
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real  power  is  referved,  for  annulling  fuch  trea- 
ties  as  fall  fhort  of  the  exorbitant  pretenlions, 
or  militate  againft  the  interefled  views,  of  thefe 
States. 

If  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  be 
neceffary  to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  ;  1  fay 
ratification,  becaufe  that  act  alone  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  which  gives  full  and  complete 
effect  to  a  treaty ;  if,  then,  a  vote  of  this  Houfe 
be  neceflary  to  fuch  ratification,  it  mould  be 
obtained  before  the  ratification  be  difpatched  to 
a  foreign  court*  Any  other  manner  of  pro- 
ceedingis  mere  duplicity.  W  hat  fays  the  trea- 
ty before  us  :  "  This  treaty,  v»hen  the  fame 
"  fhall  have  been  ratified  by  his  Majefty,  and 
ec  by  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  by 
"  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  their  Se- 
(C  nate,  and  the  refpective  ratifications  mutual- 
u  ly  exchanged,  fhall  be  binding  and  obliga- 
iC  tory  on  His  Majefty,  and  on  the  faid  States, 
"  &o"  Now,  this  has  been  done  ;  the  treaty 
has  been  ratified  by  His  Majefty  and  by  the 
Prefident,  with  the  confent  of  the  Senate,  and 
yet  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  pretend,  that 
it  is  not  binding  on  thefe  States,  without  their 
consent  alfo.  Is  this  duplicity,  or  is  it  fome- 
thing  worfe  i 

Suppofe  the  potts,  which  are,  in  fulfilment 
of  this  treaty,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  United 
States,  were  iituated  in  fome  part  of  Europe, 
where  no  intelligence  of  this  refolution  could 
be  obtained  in  due  time  to  prevent  the  delive- 
ry ;  or  fuppofe  the  treaty  had  ftipulated  for 
the  weftern  polls  being  given  up  in  the  month 
of  Pecember  laft.     Had  either  of  thefe  been 
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the  cafe,  Great  Britain  would  have  fulfilled 
her  engagement,  in  this  refpeft,  while  the 
United  States  are  debating  with  themfelves 
whether  they  Jhall  fulfil  theirs  or  not*  What 
fort  of  national  faith  is  this  ?  To  make  ufe  of 
the  words  of  Mr.  Giles  reflecting  the  land 
jobbers,  this  is  swindling  upon  a  broad  fc  ale  ^ 
indeed. 

This  refolution,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  Britifh  treaty,  will  have  the  moft  pernici- 
ous effects  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with    foreign  nations.     If  the  minifters  of  any 
power  can  be  fuppoled  to  underftand  this  Con- 
ilitution,  it  muft  be  thole  of  Great  Britain.  We 
fee,  that  they  have  underftood  it  as  giving  the 
fole  power  of  making  and  ratifying  treaties  to 
the  Prelident  and  Senate  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
oiher   powers  have,  till  now,  underftood  it  in 
the  fame   way.     But,  the  refolution  of  patriot 
Blount  is   well  calculated  to  undeceive  them. 
All   nations  will  now  fay  :  c  Yes,  the   Ameri- 
'  cans  have  a  Preiident  and  Senate,  whom  they 
'  hold   forth   to  us  as  officers  empowered   to 
c  make  treaties  with  us,  and  to  give  fuch  trea- 
'  ties  their  full   effect,  as  "  fupreme   laws  of 
'  their  land  ;"  but  we  now  perceive  that  this  is 
c  all  deception;  thefe  officers  are  only  author- 
'  izedto  make  and  ratify  /ham  treaties  with  us  ; 
c  if  they  obtain   their    wifhes,   they  confirm 
*  thefe  treaties  afterwards,  but  if  not,  they  re- 
c  ferve  to  themfelves  the  power  of  fetting  them 
c  afide.5  In  future,  therefore,  we  muft  naturally 
expect,  that  no  power  on  earth,  except,  per- 
haps, a  humiliated  king  of  Spain,  or  a  ftupid 
Indian  Chief,  will  ever  look  upon  a  treaty  with 
us  as  legally  ratified,  till  it  has  received  the 
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fantfion  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives ;  nay, 
were  I  a  prince,  I  would  not  ratify,  till  the 
treaty  had  been  figned  by  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  fovereign  people  ;  for,  as  patriot 
ftaadifon  judicioufly  oblerved,  "  there  is  a,  pro- 
vident article  in  the  Conftitution  itfelf,  by 
which  an  avenue  is  always  left  open  to  the 
Jovereign  people  for  explanations  or  amend- 
"  ments.  as  they  may  be  found  indifpenfable." 

Here  I  fhall  be  told,  that  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Commons  poffeffes  the  fame  power,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  treaties  as  is  contended  for  by  the 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  and  yet,  that  does 
not  prevent  other  nations  from  treating  with 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  If  any  inconfiften- 
cy  on  the  part  of  the  oppofition  could  at  this 
day  excite  furprize,  it  would  be  their  having 
held  up  the  practices  of  Great  Britain  as  pro- 
per for  their  imitation.  What!  thefe  very 
men,  whofe  continual  theme  has  been  the  ex- 
ecrating of  the  practices  of  that  nation,  now 
fly  to  it  for  precedents!  the  firfl  writer  that  ap- 
peared in  oppolition  to  the  Britifh  treaty,  re^ 
prefented  it  as  dangerous,  becaufe  it  would 
"  tend  to  the  introduction  of  the  fafhions, 
"  forms  and  precedents  of  a  monarchy!"  Mr. 
Giles  hid,  in  the  debate  concerning  Randall, 
that  "  he  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  this  Houje 
"  adopt  precedents  from  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
"  Commons  !"  Several  times  during  this  very 
debate,  it  was  averred  that  the  Conftitution  of 
Great  Britain  wasjufl  crumbling  to  pieces;  and 
it  is  no  longer  ago  than  laft  year,  that  thefagaci- 
ous  patriot  Madifon  foretold,  that  he  mould 
foon  fee  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  coming  to 
afk  a  lodging  from    him.     Mr.  Swanwick,   in 
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the  debates  on  the  frigates,  faid  that  Great  Bri- 
tain was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Another  of 
thefe  oppofers  declared  fhe  was  at  her  laft  gafp. 
And  thefe  are  the  men,  who  now  tell  us,  that 
imitating  Great  Britain  is  the  only  way  of  pre- 
serving the  liberties  of  the  people ;  while  they 
feize  every  opportunity  mofr  flanderoufly  to  re- 
prefent  the  people  of  that  country  as  Haves. 

But,  what  are  thefe  precedents  which  they 
have  taken  from  the  Conftitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  They  tell  us  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
claim  a  right  to  withhold  the  fup plies  neceflary 
to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect.  They  claim  this 
right  with  refpect  to  all  fupplies;  but,  were 
they  ever  known  to  exercife  it  fince  the  reign 
of  the  profligate  Frenchified  Charles?  Atleaft, 
were  they  ever  known  to  exercife  it  for  the 
purpofe  of  violating  a  treaty  made  with  a  foreign 
power?  I  defy  thefe  gentlemen  to  prove  any 
fuch  thing,  and  even  if  they  could  prove  it,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  know,  how  the  prece- 
dent will  apply  to  themfelves.  The  Britifh 
Conftitution,  happily  for  the  people  of  that 
country,  is  not  written  in  a  book ;  is  not  reduc- 
ed to  a  few  claufes,  each  of  which  admits  of 
Jive  conjtruBions.  There  is  no  pofitive  law 
that  fays  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  c  you 
c  fhall  have  no  deliberative  voice  on  the  expe- 
c  diency  or  inexpediency  of  treaties.'  This  is 
not  necelTary  in  a  government  like  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  organization  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  is  itfelf  a  guarantee  for  their  do- 
ing nothing  that  may  endanger  the  honour  or 
fafety  of  the  State.  The  electors  there  are 
few;  the  members  are  the  reprefentatives  of 
property,  and  not  of  numbers.    Ttey  are  eject- 
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ed  for  fevcn  years,  and  not  for  two.  They 
are  independent  of  the  mob,  a  much  better  fe- 
curity  for  the  ftate,  than  their  being  independ- 
ent of  thofe  who  fit  at  the  helm  of  affairs. 
There  is  not,  I  am  perfuaded,  a  man  in  that 
Houfe,  who  could,  under  any  circumftances, 
bring  himfeif  to  avow  openly,  that  cc  he  ador- 
ed the  voice  of  the  people,"  as  Mr.  Giles  did 
in  the  debate  on  the  call  for  papers.  There  is 
not  the  molt  diftant  refemblance  between  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives  ;  and  therefore  the  citing  of  precedents 
from  the  records  of  each  other  mult  be  totally 
inadmiffible.  In  one  particular,  however,  I 
am  willing  to  allow  that  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives  would  do  well  in  imitating  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  here,  I  believe,  I  fhall  be  fe- 
conded  by  every  honeft  man  in  the  Union;  I 
mean  in  making  provifion  for  carrying  the  pre- 
fent  treaty  into  erTech 

In  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  lafiyear  I  find 
the  following  words,  made  ufe  of  by  Mr.  Giles 
in  the  debate  on  the  allowances  to  members  of 
Congrefs.  "  Mr.  Giles  faid,  there  was  a  coun- 
"  try  from  which  America  had  copied  a  great 
cc  deal  too  much.  The  members  of  the  Britifh 
ci  Houfe  of  Commons  received  no  wages,  while 
"  the  officers  of  ftate  had  immenfe  falaries.  It 
cc  was,  however,  underftood  that  the  Britifh 
ec  Houfe  of  Commons  were  very  well  4>aid. 
"  Mr.  Giles  did  not  wifh  to  kefcenes  of  that 
"  kind  in  this  country." 

Now,  would  it,  I  wonder,  be  permitted  me 
to  afk  this  talkative  gentleman,  what  he  meant 
by  "  fcenes?"  If  this  were  permitted,  I  would 
go  on,  and  afk  him,  what  he  meant  by  copying 
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too  much  from  Great  Britain  ?  If  he  himfelf  be 
&  copy  of  fome  original  from  that  country, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  cafe,  in  this  inftance 
I  mall  not  contend,  that  we  have  not  copied 
too  much  ;  but  as  to  wages  to  members  of  Con- 
grefs,  I  think  we  have  not  copied  quite  enough, 
witnefs  a  feflion  fpun  out  to  the  month  of  May, 
and  nothing  done.  Again,  I  would  afk  him, 
how  he  came  to  understand  that  the  members 
of  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  were  very 
well  paid,  or  in  other  words,  corrupted  by  the 
King  I  He  knows  how  feverely  I  could  retort 
upon  him  here  ;  how  I  could  dare  him  to  a 
comparifon  ;  but  I  forbear,  and  return  to  the 
fentence  of  this  extracl  which  fo  immediately 
applies  to  the  fubjeel  before  us. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  receive  no  ftipend  for  their 
fervices  in  that  capacity,  therefore,  when  the 
propofal  before  the  Houfe  was  to  draw  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  pay  Mr. 
Giles  and  his  colleagues  fuch  a  ftipend,  he 
thought  America  mould  not  copy  from  Great 
Britain.  Imitating  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in 
this  inftance,  would  have  deprived  the  gentle- 
man of  what  he  probably  cc  adored"  as  much  as 
he  does  "  the  voice  of  the  people,"  and, 
perhaps  a  great  deal  more.  The  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  therefore  thrown  afide,  as  to- 
tally unworthy  of  imitation  ;  but,  when  fome- 
thing  from  the  records  of  that  Houfe  feemed  to 
ftrengthen  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Giles  for  fet- 
ting  afide  the  treaty,  then  it  was  not  wrong  to 
copy  from  it :  it  was  to  be  imitated  as  the  only 
model ;  as  the  only  affembly  in  the  world,  that 
was  the  true  repofitary  of  the  liberties  of  the 
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people. — Thefe  palpable  inconfiftencies  I  leave 

Mr.  Giles  to  reconcile,  which  I  make  no  doubt 

he  will  be  able  to  do,  to  the  entire  fatisfa&ion 

of  his  conftituents. 

i 

I  fhall  now  difmifs  this  refolution  of  citizen 
Blount,  with  obferving,  that  if  no  treaty, 
containing  stipulations  on  commerce^  is  finally  ra- 
tified till  fanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of 
Reprefentatives,  no  treaty  formed  by  the  pre- 
fent  government  is  yet  valid ;  for  though  that 
with  Spain,  for  iuftance,  has  been  fanclioned 
by  the  Houfe,  fuch  fanction  was  not  obtained 
prior  to  the  ratification  by  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  ratification  which  that  king  now  poffeftes  is 
not  valid,  and  therefore  the  treaty  is  not.  This 
is  clear  and  fair  reafoning,  and  I  defy  even 
patriot  Madifon,  with  his  five  conftru&ions,  to 
oppofe  it  with  fuccefs.  Is  it  afTerted,  that  the 
ratification  now  in  the  hands  of  the  court  of 
Spain  is  binding  on  the  United  States  ?  So, 
then,  is  the  ratification  now  in  the  hands  of  His 
Britannic  Majefty ;  for  they  have  both  emanat- 
ed from  exactly  the  fame  powers.  If  the  rati- 
fication exchanged  with  Great  Britain  be  not 
final,  be  not  obligatory,  neither  is  that  ex- 
changed with  Spain  ;  the  kings  of  both  nations 
have  been  duped  ;  they  have  exchanged  obli- 
gatory ratifications  for  fuch  as  were  not  obliga- 
tory, and,  of  courfe,  both  the  treaties  become 
null  and  void :  nor  fhould  I  fcruple,  were  I 
the  minifter  of  either  of  thofe  princes,  to  advife 
an  infraction  of  either  treaty,  when  circuit 
ftances  might  render  it  convenient  ;  fully  con- 
fident that  this  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Re^ 
prefentatives  would  juftify  the  proceeding. 
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RESOLUTION  FOR   SETTING  ASIDE 
THE  BRITISH  TREATY. 

April  14th. 

Mr»  Hillhouse  (from  Connecticut)  having  brought 
forward  a  refolution  for  palling  the  laws  neceifary  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  Mr.  Maclay  fpoke  againft 
it,  and  concluded  hisfpeech  with  the  following  pream- 
ble and  refolution. 

"  The  Houfe  having  taken  into  confideration  the 
*e  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce   and  Navigation,  be- 
ee  tween   the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  com- 
fe  municated    by  the  Prefident  in  his  melTage  of  the 
fi  firft  day  of  March  laft,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is,  in 
**  many  refpects,  highly  injurious  to  the  interefts   of 
<e  the  United  States;  yet,  were  they  pofft ffed  of  any 
(i  information  which  csuld  jujlify  the  great  facrifices, 
(i  contained  in  the  treaty,  their  fincere  defire  to  che* 
<e  riih  harmony  and  amicable  intercourfe  with  all  na- 
*g  tions,  and    their  earned  wilh  to  co-operate  in  haf- 
€i  tening  to  a  final  adjuftment  of  the  differences  fub- 
"  lifting  between   the  United  States  and  Great  Bri* 
tain,  might  have  induced  them  to  wave  their  objec- 
tions to   the  treaty  ;  but,  when  they  contemplate  the 
CQhdu6i  of  Great  Britain  in  perfevering  fince  the  trea- 
ty was  jigned,  in  the   imprejfment  of  American  Sea- 
men  and  the  feizure  of  American  vejfels  (laden  with 
provifions)  contrary  to  the  f acred  rights  of  neutral 
iC  nations  ;  whether  this  be  viewed  as  the  conftruc"tion 
(i  meant  to  be  given  to  any  articles  in  the  treaty,  or  as 
li  contrary  to  and  an  infraction  of  the  true  meaning 
■  e  and  fpirit  thereof,  the  Houfe  cannot  but  regard   it 
f  as  incumbent  on  them,  in  fidelity  to  the  trnft  repof- 
<c  ed  in  them,  to  forbear,  under  fuch  circumltances, 
"  taking  at  prefent  any  active  meafures  on  the  fubjecl, 
<(  therefore,    Refolved,  that,    under  the  circumfhnces 
f(  aforefaid,  and  with  fuch  information  as  the  Houfe  pof- 
il  fifc>  it  *s  n°t   expedient,  at  this  time,  to  concur   in 
"  puffing  the  laws  neceffary  for  carrying  the  f aid  treaty 
if  inioeffecl*" 
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REMARKS. 

The  preamble  to  this  refolution  holds  out  as 
an  excufe  for  withholding  the  fupplies,  that, 
the  Houfe  is  not  in  posseffion  of  any  information 
to  justify  the  great  sacrifices,  contained  in  the 
treaty.  What  information  could  poffibly  ren- 
der thofe  facrifices  lefs  than  they  are  ?  How 
could  the  communication  of  the  correfpon- 
dence  between  the  Prefident  and  Mr.  Jay 
alter  the  nature  of  facrifices  contained  in  the 
treaty  itfelf  •?  If  an  infraction  of  this  treaty 
ihould  take  place  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
to  what  Ihould  we  appeal  ?  To  the  treaty  itfelf, 
and  not  to  the  notes  and  converfations  employ- 
ed in  the  negociation.  The  inftrument  itfelf 
is  good  or  bad,  and  contains  in  itfelf  full  proofs 
of  either,  and,  if  the  Houfe  have  a  right  to  de- 
cide on  its  merits,  why  not  do  it  boldly  ;  why 
not  fcorn  this  miferable  fubterfuge  ? 

"  But,"  fays  the  preamble,  "  when  they  con- 
te  template  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  fince 
"  the  treaty  was  hgned,  &c."  Now,  allowing 
all  the  falsehoods  which  have  been  circulated 
concerning  impreffments  and  feizures,  to  be 
undeniable  truths,  and  that  they  are  all  contra- 
ry to  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  what  have 
they  to  do  with  laws  necefTary  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect,  or  how  can  the  papers  of  ne- 
gociation render  them  more  or  lefs  injurious  I 
If  they  are  contrary  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  or  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  no  par 
pers  whatever  can  juftify  them  ;  if  they  are 
not,   no   papers   can   render  them  unjuftifia- 
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One  fentence  in  this  preamble  is  Angularly 
unfortunate  :  " fmce  the  treaty  was  signed" 
Obferve  here  well,  that  an  objection  to  giving 
the  treaty  its  final  ratification  is  founded  on 
fomething  that  Great  Britain  has  done  as  an 
infraBion  of  it.  The  gentlemen  have  fairly 
tumbled  into  their  own  pit.  According  to  the 
refolution  of  Mr.  Blount,  now  on  the  journals 
of  the  Houfe,  the  treaty  is  not  a  law  of  this 
land;  it  is  not  in  force  ;  it  is  not  yet  a  treaty ; 
and  confequently  the  Britifh  can  be  guilty  of 
no  infra&ion.  Do  the  Oppofition  wiih,  that 
this  inftrument  fhould  be  obligatory  on  Great 
Britain,  from  the  moment  of  the  figningofthe 
ratifications  as  they  now  Hand,  and  that  it 
ihould  not  even  yet  be  obligatory  on  thefe 
States  ?  They  may,  probably,  find  powers  to 
treat  with  them  on  this  footing  ;  a  king  of 
fcalpers,  the  five  kings  of  France  (barber  Tom 
and  his  comrades  four)  or  a  degenerate  fcion 
of  the  flump  of  the  Bourbons,  may,  perhaps, 
do  it;  but  the  king  of  Great  Britain  never 
wilh 

After  thefe  remarks  on  this  hypocritical  and 
abfurd  preamble,  I  mall  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  fatal  coofequences  that  the  adoption  of  the 
refolution  muft  be  attended  with,  taking,  pre- 
vioufly,  a  view  of  the  caufes  which  have  led  to 
the  prefent  oppofition.  If,  in  doing  this,  I 
make  ufe  of  an  undifguifed  language,  which, 
notwithftanding  theboafted  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
is  little  cuftomary  in  thefe  States,  I  hope,  my 
liege  Lords,  the  fovereign  citizens,  will  not 
take  offence,  as  I  declare  upon  my  honour,  that 
my  motive,  and  my  only  motive,  is,  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  live  in  peace  with  the  only  pow= 
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cr  on  earth  that  is  capable  of  doing  them  an 
injury  in  war. 

Among  the  caufes  of  the  oppofition  to  the 
treaty,  the  flipulation  for  an  honourable  dif- 
charge  of  the  debts,  due  from  the  Southern 
States  ( Virginia  in  particular)  to  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain,  certainly  claims  the  firft  place. 
Thefe  debts,  due  before  the  American  war, 
Were,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  be 
honourably  difcharged ;  or,  at  leaft,  no  law 
was  to  be  palled,  or  to  remain  in  force,  which 
might  operate  as  an  impediment  to  their  reco- 
very. Here  is  the  article  of  the  treaty  ;  "  ArU 
ic  IV.  It  is  agreed,  that  creditors  on  either 
"  fide,  Jhall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to 
"  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  flerling 
<c  money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  con- 
"  traded." 

Notwithftanding  this,  in  defiance  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  regardlefs  of  the  nati- 
onal faith,  thus  folemnly  pledged,  the  State  of 
Virginia  in  particular  has  enacted,  or  kept  in 
force,  fuch  laws  as  are  an  impediment  to  the 
recovery  of  thefe  debts.  In  confequence  of 
this  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  as  a 
protection  due  from  Great  Britain  to  her  mer- 
chants, fhe  kept  pofTeihon  of  the  Weftern  Pofts, 
in  order  to  oblige  the  United  States  to  a  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagements.  The  debtor  State, 
or  States,  have  continued  their  difhonourable 
laws  in  force  to  this  day,  and  for  this  reafon  it 
is,  that  to  this  day  Great  Britain  keeps  the  forts 
in  her  poffemon. 

When  a  new  treaty  between  the  two  nations 
was  to  be  made,  the  relinquifhment  of  the  polls 
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was  the  firfl:  object  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  accordingly,  the  treaty  fets  out  with  a  fti- 
pulation  for  their  being  given  up,  on  the  fir  ft 
cfczy  of  June  1796,  five  weeks  from  this  day. 
But,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  United  States  fti- 
pulate  to  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  the  above- 
mentioned  debts,  the  recovery  of  which  has 
been  hitherto  unjuftly  impeded,  by  ads  which 
the  Virginians  have  the  impudence  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  laws. 

■  It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Virginia  would 
not  oppofe  to  this  arrangement.  Both  her 
Senators  jlepped  forward  again  ft  the  treaty. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Mafon,  divulged  its  contents 
prematurely.  It  was  printed  without  the  per- 
miffion  of  the  Executive  power ;  agents  were 
difpatohed  with  it  to  every  part  of  the  Union, 
with  inftruelions  to  mifreprefent  its  meaning, 
and  to  ftir  up  fuch  an  oppofition  as  might  deter 
the  Prefident  from  a  ratification.  The  follow- 
ing advertifement  will  fully  fhow  the  temper  of 
that  State  at  the  time. 

"  RICHMOND  (capital  of  Virginia)* 

u  Notice  is  hereby  given, 

te  That   in  cafe    the  Treaty  entered  into  by  that 

<<  d ~d  Arch  Traitor  J — n  J — y  with  the  Britifh 

tyrant  fhould  be  ratified — A  petition  will  be  prefent* 
ed  to  the-  next  General  AfTembly  of  Virginia  at  their 
next  feffion,  praying  that  the  faid  State  may  re- 
cede from  the  Union,  and  be  left  under  the  govern- 
ment and  proteftion  of  ONE  HUNDRED  THOU- 
SAND FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  VIRGI- 
NIANS. 

«  P.  S.  As  it  is  the  wifh  of  the  people  of  the  faid 
"  ftate,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and 
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u  Navigation,  with  any  otlier  State,  or  States,  of  the 
iC  prefettt  Union,  who  are  averfe  to  returning  again 
i(  under  the  galling  yoke  of  Great  Britain. — The  Prin- 
<c  tersofthe  (at  prefentj  United  States  are  requefted 
{*■  to  publiih   the  above  notification. 

"  Richmond,  July$oth9  179,5-" 

1  muft  beg  to  be  excufed  for  ftepping  afide 
from  my  fubje£t  a  minute,  in  order  to  make  a 
few  obfervations,  of  a  more  general  nature,  on 
the  conduct  of  this  turbulent,  and  i  may  fay 
rebellious  State.  One  of  her  Reprefentatives 
in  Congrefs,  Mr.  Giles,  faid,  cc  that  he  hoped 
"  Virginia  would  puifue  uniformly  the  line  of 
"  conduct  that  had  ever  marked  her  political 
"  character.  Her  conduct,  he  obferved,  had 
"  been  uniform  from  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
"  volution  to  the  prefent  day  ;  uniform  and 
<c  exemplary  in  her  obedience  to  the  laws,  &c. — 
"  He  prided  himfelf  in  reprefenting  fuch  a 
"  State."  About  a  twentieth  part  of  fuch  a 
State,  the  gentleman  meant,  without  doubt  ; 
that  is,  if  he  did  not,  for  the  moment,  mean 
to  give  up  his  title  of  "  immediate  reprefenta- 
"  rive." 

Indeed,  as  Mr.  Giles  obferved,  the  condu£t 
of  his  State  has  been  uniform,  if  a  continual 
difaifeclion  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  fometimes  concealed  under  the  mafk 
of  hypocrify  and  bafe  crawling  flattery,  and 
fometimes  breaking  out  in  open  oppofition;  if 
this  be  a  uniform  conduct,  her  condudl  has 
been  uniform.  The  reader  muft  have  remark- 
ed the  words ce  Briti/k  Tyrant"  in  the  above 
advertifement  and  he  muft  alfo  know  that  to 
abufe  and  vilify  that  monarch  is  the  favourite 
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theme   of  Virginians.     Now,  to   give   him   a 

pretty  correal  idea  of  the  uniformity  of  their 

political  conduct,  I  fhall  here  infert  an  extract 

from  the    American  Magazine  for  September, 

1769.     "  We  your  Majefty's  most   loyal,  duti- 

cc  ful,  and  affectionate  subjecls,  of  your  Majefty's 

6C  ancient  colony  of  Virginia,  beg  leave  in  the 

u  humble/}  manner,  to  allure  your  Majefty,  that 

•«  your   faithful  Subjects  of  this  colony,  ever 

£C  difttnguifhed  by  their  loyalty  and  firm   at- 

"  tachment   to   your  Majefty  and  your  royal 

"  anceftors,  &c  &c.  We  are    ready  to  facrifice 

iC  our  lives  andfortunes  in  defence  of  your  Ma- 

"  jefty's  sacred  perfbn  and  government. — It  is 

u  with  the  deepeft  concern  and  moll  heart  felt 

cc  oriefthzX.  your  Majefty's  dutiful  fubjects  of 

"  this  colony  find  that  their  loyalty  hath  been 

"  traduced,  and  that  thofe  meafures  which   a 

u  juft  regard  for  the  Briti/h  Conftitution  (dear* 

Ci  er  to  them  than  life)  made  necefTary  duties, 

sc  have   been  mifreprefented   as  rebellious  at- 

ec  tacks  on  your  Majefty's  government, — After 

Ci  esprefhng   our   confidence    in    your    royal 

"  wisdom  and  goodnefs,  permit  us  to  allure  your 

iC  Majefty,  that   the   moil  fervent  prayers   of 

"  your  people  of  this  colony  are  daily  addre [fed 

cf  to   the   Almighty,  that    your  Majefty's  reign 

s'l  may  be  long  and  profperous  over  Great  Bri- 

"  tain  and  all  your  Dominions  ;  and  that,  after 

cc  death,    your   Majefty   may  tafte  the  fulleft 

"  fruition   of  eternal  blifs,  and  that  a  defcen- 

"  dant    of  your   illuftrious  Houfe  may   reign 

"over  the  extended  Britifh  Empire  until  time 

u  ftiall  be  7io  more''    Amen  ! 

The  man  whofe  sacred  perfon  they  were  rea- 
dy to  facrifice  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of, 
k  now  called  the  <c  Briti/h  Tyrant  f  and  "  the 
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iC  Briti/h  Confutation,  dearer  to  them  than  life ;" 
is  now,  "  the  galling  yoke  of  Great  Britain  ./5> 
Poor  bankrupt  devils  !  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ftands  in  no  need  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes nor  of  their  prayers  daily  addrefTed  to 
the  Almighty.  Neither  do  their  curfes  afTecl 
him  a  bit  more  than  thofe  of  the  French  athe- 
ifts.  I  dare  fay,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
that  he  does  not  think  half  fo  much  about  the 
"  ancient  and  dutiful  and  loyal  and  pious  State 
of  Virginia"  as  he  does  about  the  kennel  of 
his  Stag-Hounds. 

Another  trait  of  the  uniformity  of  conduft 
in  this  State  is  exhibited  in  her  behaviour  to 
the  Prefident  of  the  United  States.  After  his 
election,  he  received  the  farft  addrefs  from  the 
Virginians.  I  can  fay  nothing  better  nor  worfe 
of  this  addrefs,  than  that  it  was  full  as  dutiful, 
affectionate  and  sincere,  as  the  addrefs  to  the 
king.  Let  any  man  compare  that  addrefs  with 
the  infults  that  this  infolent  State,  and  her  mem- 
bers in  Congrefs,  have  heaped  on  the  Prefident 
during  the  laft  nine  months,  and  then  doubt 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  conduct  of  Virginia, 
if  he  can. 

But  Mr.  Giles  fays,  "  Virginia  has  been 
tc  uniform  and  exemplary  in  her  obedience  to 
"  the  laws"  I  fhall  mention  but  two  inftances 
of  this.  The  firft  is,  her  having  absolutely  dif- 
obeyed  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  making,  or  keep- 
ing in  force,  a&s  which  have  hitherto  prevent- 
ed the  fulfilment  of  that  treat}7,  and  which  had 
nearly  plunged  the  Union  into  a  war,  The  fe- 
cond  inllance  is,  her  having  attempted  during 
this  very  feffion  of  Congrefs,  to  raifeup  an  op- 
pofition  to   the  government  in  every  State   in 
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the  Union/  and  even  to  deftroy  the  conftituti- 
on.  If  thefe  inftances  of  her  "  obedience  to  the 
cc  laws"  were  not  fufficient,  one  might  add  her 
inftru£tions,  to  all  her  reprefentatives,  to  op-? 
pofe  the  execution  of  the  Britifh  Treaty,  cc  a 
<f  fupreme  law  of  the  land."  Such  are  the 
proofs  which  Mr.  Giles  might  have  cited  of  her 
<c  uniform  and  exemplary  obedience  to  the 
«  laws." 

Mr.  Giles  may  "  pride  himfelf  in  being  a 
representative  from  "  fuch  a  State;"  but  1  be- 
lieve that  few  men,  who  do  not  adore  "  the 
c<  voice  of  the  people,"  will  envy  him  his  poll. 

Who  did  not  expe6l  that  every  member  from 
this  State  would  do  his  utmoft  to  fet  the  treaty 
afide  ?  the  final  determination  of  the  Houfe  of 
Reprefentatives  is  not  yet  known  ;  but  I  do  not 
fcruple  to  declare  all  thofe  enemies  of  the  trea- 
ty, who  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Blount's  refo- 
lution,  and  it  is  well  known  that  every  mem- 
ber from  Virginia  is  included  in  that  number. 
Had  the  treaty  been  oppofed  from  any  other 
motive  than  the  one  I  contend  for,  furely,  out 
of  eighteen  members,  fome  one  would  have 
been  found  not  included  in  the  oppofnion. 

If  there  are  any  particular  members,  among 
thofe  now  leagued  againft  the  conftitution,  who 
claim  the  guilty  pre-eminence,  it  mult  be  thofe 
who  are  actuated  by  this  felfifh,  this  difgraceful 
motive.  It  is  a  truth,  and  a  truth  that  will  be 
a  lafting  fligma  on  the  American  character,  that, 
if  this  treaty  be  rendered  null,  it  will  be  for 
no  other  reaibn,  than  because  it  engages  for  a  dis- 
charge of  just  debts,  on  the  part  of  Americans. 
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I  am  far  from  wifhing  to  inmiuate,  that  there 
are  no  honourable  exceptions  to  be  found  a- 
mong  the  people  of  Virginia  :  a  recent  attempt 
in  their  legiflature  to  fubjedfc  lands  to  feizure  for 
the  payment  of  debts  is  a  full  proof  that  fuch 
exceptions  do  exift,  but,  in  fpeaking  of  a  State 
we  muft  fpeak  of  it  as  one  ;  our  opinions  mull: 
be  founded  on  the  meafures  it  adopts,  whether 
fuch  meafures  may  be  the  effect  of  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  ornot.  In  like  man- 
ner foreign  nations  muft  judge  of  the  United 
States.  If  they  fail  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements  ;  if  the  fwindling  proportions  for 
annulling  the  treaty  fhould  finally  fucceed  ; 
foreign  nations  will  pronounce  on  the  meafure 
itfelf,  without  paying  any  attention  to  our  in- 
ternal difputes  and  diviiions.  The  minority 
will  be  lumped  with  the  majority;  the  everlaft- 
ing  ftain  will  imprint  itfelf  on  the  whole  Ame- 
rican people,  not  excepting  the  hitherto  fpot- 
lefs  character  of  a  Washington, 

French  influence  is  another  fource  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty.  Thofe  who  have  read  Mr. 
Randolph's  Vindication,  as  it  was  ironically 
called,  have  feen  how  narrowly  the  Prefident 
efcaped  from  the  plots  of  that  gentleman ;  what 
overtures  were  made  to  the  French  Minifler 
for  "  fome  thoufands  of  dollars."  They  will 
fee  how  that "  pretended  patriot"  laboured  to 
protract  the  ratification  ;  how  well  his  plans 
were  laid  for  embroiling  this  country  with  Great 
Britain,  and  how  all  his  meafures  were  taken 
for  fubjecYmg  the  government  of  this  country 
to  France.  I  do  not  fay,  that  any  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  now  oppofe  the  government  and  the 
treaty,  are  abfolutely  in  the  pay  of  the  five 
kings  ;  but,  after  reviewing  the  infidious  con- 
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dud  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  after  having 
duly  coniidered  the  rank  of  the  perfons  on 
whofe  behalf,  as  well  as  his  own,  certain  over- 
tures were  made  :  after  having  feen  fome  of 
the  men  now  in  Congrefs,  particularly  an  in-* 
confistent  leader,  named  as  a  confidential  friend 
of  Citizen  Fauchet,  I  mull  be  excufed,  if  I  have 
my  doubts.  Doubts  I  mall  have,  till  I  fee  thofe, 
who  now  oppofe  the  treaty,  ceafe  their  eulogi- 
urns,  their  fulfome  and  naufeous  eulogiums,  of 
a  people,  who,  im  their  prefent '  flate,  are  not 
entitled  even  to  pity. 

What  influence  the  French  have  had  among 
the  multitude  will  appear  from  two  circumilan- 
ces  (I  could  mention  a  thoufand)  freih  in  eve- 
ry one's  mind.  At  the  town-meeting  at  New- 
York,  called  to  condemn  the  treaty,  the  peo- 
ple marched  under  the  banners  of  France  and 
America.  Thefe  flags  were  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  vile  and  infolent  procefiion  that  pro- 
ceeded to  the  governor's  houfe,  and  there  burnt 
the  treaty.  The  other  fa 61  is  of  ftill  more  re- 
cent date,  and  ftill  more  linking.  The  peti- 
tion, faid  to  be  iigned  by  fifteen  hundred  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  again  ft  the  treaty,  and 
now  before  tile  Houfe,  was  carried  round 
for  fignature  by  a  Frenchman*  The  chairman 
cf  the  meeting  was  alfo  a  Frenchman ;  nor  am  I 
fure  that  it  was  not  originally  drawn  up  in  the 
French  language*  I  wonder  what  the  people  of 
England,  or,  indeed,  of  any  independent  na- 
tion, would  fay  to  a  foreigner,  who  fhould  car- 
ry round  for  their  fignature,  a  petition  againfl 
the  execution  cf  a  "  law  of  the  land  ;"  a  fo- 
lemn  contract  entered  into  between  them  and 
another  nation  ?  there  is  a  certain  point  of  de- 
basement, below  which   no  nation   can   fink, 
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whether  this  be  that  point,  or  not,  I  will  not  at ' 
prefent  take  upon  me  to  fay  :  God  only  knows 
what  he  has  yet  in  referve  for  us. 

I  am  aware,  it  will  be  faid  here  ;  that,  though 
the  chairman,  under  whofe  authority  and  di- 
rection this  petition  was  drawn  up,  was  a  French- 
man,  yet  it  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  by  an 
Englishman,  or,  to  fpeak  more  correctly,  an 
Homuncio,  born  in  England.  But,  let  it  be 
recollected  that  this  Homuncio  has,  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  war,  been  a  molt  dci'- 
perate  fupporter  of  the  caufe  of  the  French  ; 
that  he  trades  to  France,  and  to  France  prin- 
cipally, and  that  the  whole  of  his  political  ca- 
reer juilifies  the  name  of  English  cjacobin* 

The  reader,  from  what  has  been  faid  of  this 
diminutive  mortal,  will  at  once  perceive  that  I 
am  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Swanwicli,  one  of  the  au- 
gufl  reprefentatives  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
I  have  been  told,  that  this  gentleman  has  tak- 
en upon  him  to  pronounce  me  a  hired* English 
fcrihbkr.  I  will  not  tell  this  omicchiolo  (for 
the  Italian  diminutive  fuits  him  befl  on  every 
account;  what  I  am  ;  but  I  will  tell  him  what  I 
am  not. — 1  am  not  defcended  from  the  dregs 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  Cuftom-Houfe  ; 
I  was  never  fed  from  the  fcraps  of  His  Majefty's 
bounty,  collected  by  an  honeir,  fpy,  called  a 
Tide-py  aiter.  I  never  faapped  at  the  hand 
that  gave  me  bread,  and  nourifhed  the  ftreams 
from  \vhich  Idrewmy  life.  I  am  the  bafe  and 
cringing  flatterer  of  no  man,  much  lefs  of  the 
men  I  defpife.  I  never  wrote  to  England  an 
enumeration  of  my  titles,  outnumbering  thofe 
of  a  Spanim  Hidalgo,  and  concluding  with, 
"  Prefiden t  of  the  Emigration  fociety,  Treafuier 
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e£  of  the  Dancing- AiTembly,  and  Truftee  of  the 
"  Young  Ladies  School."  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  never  decorated 
my  bed-chamber  with  lafcivious  pictures,  Leda 
and  her  Swart,  and  fuch  like  ilimulufes.  One 
who  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  tothefe  refera- 
ble fhifts  is  unworthy  even  of  the  name  omicci- 
uollo. 

After  having  thus  candidly  given  an  account 
of  rhyfelf,  let  me  afk  you   Mr.  Szvanzvick,  a. 
queftion  or  two. — How   came  you  to  imagine 
youifelf  bleifed  with  the  aura  dlvina\  How  came 
you  to  imagine  that  the  Mujes,  who  are  of  the 
female  fex,  had  ever  call  a  favourable  eye  on 
you?  Befides,  if  you  mult,  commit  your  mifera- 
ble  doggerel  to  paper,  why  fend  it  to  England 
for  impreffion  ?  Why  take  fuch  incredible  pains 
to  infure  its  appearance  in  an  Englim  Magazine  ? 
Why  did  you  not  fend  it  to  your  new  country, 
France?  Can  it  be  poffible  that  you  yet  wifh.  to 
Ihine  among  the  countrymen  of  your  anceftors? 
I  will  wear  the  Ihine  off  you,  as  fure  as  you  and 
I  live. — -As  to  the  piece  1  here  allude  to,  I  have 
not  room,  at  prefent,  to  lay  it  before  my  read- 
ers; but  I  will  jufi  afk,  how  you  came  to  difco- 
er,  that  Earth  is  to  become  iheproto-type  of  He  a- 
%'en  ? 

"  So  fhall  the  year  to  harmony  be  given, 
"  And  earth  be  found  theproio-typ  e  ofHeav'n." 

Let  the  year  be  given  to  harmony  as  much  as 
you  pleafe,  let  all  yourveftals  to  chanting,  and 
rock  us  to  deep  with  your  own  canzones  yet  I 
p relume  it  will  never  be  found  that  earth  is  the 
prototype  of  heaver:;  the  pioto-iype  of  fome- 
thing  that  exifted  before  it,  and  which  it  is  to 
rejembki — As  foon  as  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
your  Young  Ladies'  Academy,  1  advife  you  to 
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fill  it  yourfelf,  and  to  let  poetry  and   politics 
alone. 

It  is  juft  matter  of  furprife  that  this  gentle- 
man mould  be  elecled  the  reprefentative  of  fuch 
a  city  as  Philadelphia.  The  arts  by  which  his 
ele  -lion  was  brought  about  I  referve  as  the  fub- 
ject  of  an  article  in  a  future  Cenfor.  I  have 
heard  of  a  fturdy  young  Lord  in  England,  who 
got  hi mfe If  elecled  through  the  intereft  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  his  conftituents;  Mr. 
Swanwick  will  never  be  fufpecled  of  this  kind 
of  corruption  \  but  whether  he  ought  to  be  fuf- 
pe£ted  of  no  other  kind,  is  more  than  I  will 
pretend  to  determine.  Grog  is  cheap,  and  its 
influence  is  mighty. 

After  this  long  and  rambling  digreffion,  I  re- 
turn to  the  fubject  of  French  influence,  and 
I  am  perfuaded  that  the  reader  muft  agree  with 
me,  that,  after  the  Virginia  Debts,  it  has  been 
the  principal  cauie  of  oppoiition  to  the  Britifh 
treaty. 

However,  it  mull:  be  confeffed,  that  thefe 
caufes,  powerful  as  they  have  been,  would 
have  produced  but  a  partial  effect,  had  they 
not  been  aided  by  the  delufion  of  the  great  bo- 
dy of  the  people  with  refpecx  to  the  lituation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  rancour  they  entertained 
againfl  that  nation  laid  them  open  to  the  falfe- 
hoods  which  the  friends  of  France,  among 
whom  we  may  reckon  nearly  all  the  News- 
Printers,  fo  induflrioufly  fpread  through  the 
country.  A  hundred  times  Great  Britain  has 
been  reprefented  as  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  opened  the 
new-year,  1795,  with  congratulating  his  cuftom- 
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ers  on  the  liability  and  vigour  of  the  Federal 
Government,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
juft  crumbling  to  pieces.  In  the  fame  paper, 
he  called  the  Ifiand  of  Britain  C£  an  injular 
Baftile."' — When  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  progrefs  the  French  were  making  in  Hol- 
land, the  papers  announced  it  as  an  event 
that  mult  neceiTarily  be  the  immediate  canfe  of 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Britilh  nation.  "  The 
€i  taking  of  Amflerdam,"  faid  the  papers,  "  is 
cc  the  lair,  blow  to  the  power  of  Britain."  Bets 
were  laid  that  Great  Britain  would  become  an 
appendage  of  the  French  Republic ;  and  more 
than  once  were  we  informed  by  the  public  pa- 
pers, that  the  tricolored  flag  was  flying  on  St. 
James's  Palace. 

Grofs  as  thefe  impofitions  were,  they  were 
greedily  fwal lowed  by  the  people,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  believed  every  affertion  of  the  kind 
that  was  made.  Men  are  apt  to  believe  what 
they  wifh;  it  is  hard  to  convince  them,  that 
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thofe  whom  they  hate  are  objeds  of  envy  and 
refpe£t.  Such  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
diitreffes  and  weaknefs  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fuch  the  perfuafion  that  her  fituation  would  ob- 
lige her  to  yield  to  any  thing  that  Mr.  Jay 
Ihould  dictate,  that,  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  concluiion  of  the  treaty,  Pichegru 
was  toafted  as  the  negotiator. 

A  circumilance  like  this,  though  defpicable 
in  itfelf,  proves  that  an  opinion  was  entertain- 
ed, that  His  Britannic  Majefty  had  been  forced, 
by  the  fucceiTes  of  the  French,  to  accept  of 
inch  terms  as  Mr.  Jay  chofe  to  offer,  and  of 
courfe,  a  treaty  was  expecled,  at  once  humili- 
ating to  Great  Britain  and  honourable  as  well 
as  advantageous  to  the  United  States.     Nothing 


equal  to  thefe  lofty  expe&ations  was  to  be 
found  in  the  treaty.  It  was  a  difappointment; 
and  difappointment  ever  difpofes  men  to  dif- 
content.  In  vain  were  the  people  told,  that 
they  had  been  deceived  with  refpec-t  to  the  ft  ate 
of  Great  Britain  :  in  vain  was  it  hinted  to  them, 
that  fhe  would  finally  be  fuccefsful  in  the  war : 
their  hatred  and  the  continued  chain  of  falfe- 
hood  running  through  the  public  papers,  had 
rendered  them  deaf  to  the  voice  cf  reafon  and 
of  truth.  The  Southern  Debtors  and  French 
EmiiTaries  took  advantage  of  this  prevalent  de- 
lufion,  and  the  oppofition  became  almoft  uni- 
verfal. 

There  were  not  wanting  men  of  talents  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame,  nor  were  there  wanting 
others,  actuated  by  a  fincere  love  of  their  coun-v 
try,  who  endeavoured  to  counteract  fuch  bale- 
ful efforts.  It  is  certainly  owing  to  the  writings 
of  thefe  gentlemen,  that  the  people  have  latter- 
ly begun  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  this  im- 
portant treaty,  and  to  rally  round  that  govern- 
ment on  which  their  very  exiftence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  depends.  The  judges,  too,  in 
the  middle  and  northern  States,  have  exerted  a 
laudable  zeal ;  fome  of  the  public  papers  have 
flood  forth  in  the  caufe  of  order  and  truth ;  and 
there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  the  treaty 
would  have  met  with  no  oppofition  in  the  Houfq 
of  Representatives,  had  not  the  members  been 
chofen,  while  the  public  mind  was  at  the  height 
of  its  fermentation.  This  was  unfortunately 
the  cafe :  treaty,  and  no  treaty,  were  the  fig- 
nals  at  the  elections;  and  as  the  oppofers  were 
the  moil:  numerous,  fo  are  the  members  cf  the 
oppofition. 
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Thus  is  this  oppofition  bottomed  <mdiJhoneftyy 
corruption,  or  ignorance,  and  probably,  on  all 
three  together.  That  it  may  be  fruftrated  is 
my  fincere  wifh,  and  that  it  will  I  have  not  the 
leaft  doubt :  1  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  imagine, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  tamely  fuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  hurled  from  the  pinnacle 
of  national  profperity  into  the  horrid  abyfs  of 
foreign  and  civil  war,  of  anarchy,  requiiitions 
and  maffacre,  by  a  band  of  interefted  and  def- 
perate  leaders,  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  but 
the  pofts  which  their  too  credulous  conftituents 
have  bellowed  on  them,  I  have  not  the  leaft 
doubt  that  the  nefarious  confpiration  will  be 
finally  rendered  abortive,  and  that  the  French 
gold,  now  in  circulation,  will  be  as  ineffectual 
as  that  formerly  diftributed  among  the  "  pre- 
<c  tended  patriots  of  America;"  but,  while  there 
is  a  poffibility  of  the  contrary,  the  attention  of 
the  people  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  dangers 
that  await  them.  I  fhall  point  out  thefe  dan- 
gers as  they  prefent  themfelves  to  me :  if  the 
reader  fhould  think  them  imaginary,  he  may 
do  well  to  treat  them  like  other  efforts  of  imagi- 
nation ;  but,  if  he  has  the  leaft  reafon  to  think 
them  real,  it  is  certainly  his  duty  to  endeavour 
to  avert  them  by  every  exertion  in  his  power. 

The  fall  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  among  the 
confequences  of  annulling  the  treaty,  is,  the 
detention  of  the  Weftern  Pofts  by  the  Britifh. 
The  not  poiTeffing  of  thefe  pofts  has  latterly 
coll  the  people  of  this  country  about  a  million 
of  dollars  annually,  befides  the  lofs  of  lives  ;  be- 
fides  defeats  and  continual  difcontents.  The 
pofTeffion  of  them  muft,  then,  be  a  defirable 
object.     But,   fay  the  enemies  of  the  treaty, 
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they  ought  to  have  been  given  up  long  ago, 
unconditionally.  I  have  proved  the  contrary, 
and  I  could  repeat  my  proofs,  but  this  is  now 
totally  out  of  the  queition :  we  know  they  were 
not  given  up,  that  they  are  not  yet  given  up, 
and  we  may  be  allured  that  they  will  not  be 
given  up,  unlefs  the  prefent  treaty  is  carried 
into  efTed. 

But,  it  is  faid,  that  the  Britifh  are  bound  by 
the  treaty  to  give  up  the  pofts  on  the  firft  of 
June,  and  that  they  ought  to  fulfil  this  part  of 
their  engagements,  without  paying  any  attenti- 
on to  what  is  doing  in  Congrefs ;  that  they  have 
no  bufinefs  with  our  internal  difputes,  the  trea- 
ty being  the  only  rule  for  their  conduct;  and, 
with  this  doctrine  in  hand,  it  is  fuppofed,  that 
fome  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Repreientatives 
mean  to  delay  their  deciiion  on  the  fubjecl  till 
after  the  firft  of  June ;  and  if  the  pofts  are  not 
evacuated  at  that  time,  to  accufe  the  Britifh  of 
annulling  the  treaty.  To  this  I  anfwer :  that 
I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  the  Governor  of  Ca- 
nada will  retain  the  pofts,  till  the  treaty  has 
been  fan&ioned  by  an  appropriation  law ;  and 
that  lam  fully  convinced  he  would  be  juftified 
in  fo  doing.  This  nation  formed  a  certain  con- 
ilitution,  or  manner  of  government,  which  they 
promulgated  to  the  world;  in  this  conftitution. 
it  is  faid,  that  treaties,  made  and  ratified  by 
the  Prefident  and  Senate,  /hall  bejupreme  laws 
of  the  land.  Perfuaded  that  the  nation  would 
abide  by  this  its  folemn  declaration,  feveral 
powers  made  treaties  with  the  Prefident  and  Se- 
nate, and  among  others,  Great  Britain  ;  but  be- 
fore the  time  for  fulfilling  a  certain  ftipulation 
in  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  arrived,  it 
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becomes  matter  of  doubt,  whether  this  treaty 
be  valid  or  not ;  or  rather,  one  branch  of  the 
American  government  declares  it  invalid,  by  a 
refolution  entered  on  its  journals.  Under  fuch 
circumftances,  will  common  reafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe  deny,  that  the  Britifh  would  be  justi- 
fiable in  refufing  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  ftipu-^ 
lations  ? 

I  have  "laid,  that  Mr.  Blount's  refolution  de- 
clares the  treaty  invalid.  The  word  invalid  is 
not  made  uie  of  but  we  fhall  foon  fee  that  the 
refolution  goes  to  the  full  length.  The  Houfe, 
by  adopting  it,  have  formally  and  explicitly 
declared,  that  a  treaty  including  commercial, 
regulations,  is  not  binding  on  the  United  States, 
till  fan&ioned  by  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 
The  prefent  treaty  includes  commercial  regula- 
tions, and  therefore  is  not  binding  on  the  United 
States.  The  Houfe  have  alfo  declared  in  this 
refolution,  that  treaties  including  commercial 
regulations  require  the  fandlion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Reprefentatives  before  they  can  be  effectual; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ratification  of  the 
Prelident  and  Senate  is  not  jufficient  to  give  fuch 
treaties  their  full  and  entire  eff'ecl.  The  prefent 
treaty  was,  then,  concluded  and  ratified  by 
perfons  not  fully  empowered  fo  to  do. 

Now,  the  firfl:  principles,  touching  treaties, 
are;  that,  to  be  valid,  'the  parties  must  have 
full  power  to  conclude,  ratify,  and  carry  into 
e]f eft ;  and  that,  the  covenant  mull  be  equally 
binding  and  obligatory  on  both  parties.  The 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  have  declared,  that 
the  prefent  treaty  fails  in  both  thefe  points; 
they  declare  it  invalid,  and  the  Britifh  will  cer- 
tainly be  permitted  to  believe  them.  Upon 
this  ground  it  is,  that,  mould  the  Governor  of 
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Canada  deliver  the  ports,  before  the  Houfe  has 
fanetioned  the  treaty,  he  would  deferve  to  lofe 
his  head. 

I  will  juft  flop  here  to  obferve ;  that,  I  dare 
fay,  it  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  wife 
Oppofition,  that  Billy  Pitt  may,  perhaps,  play 
them  a  trick.  Suppofe.he  could  gull  the  jive 
fans-culotte  kings  with  Canada,  in  exchange 
for  St.  Domingo !  the  Posts  would  go  into  the 
bargain,  of  courfe,  and  then  we  mould  have  to 
difpute  with  our  own  dear  kindred  republicans 
for  them.  Take  care,  gentlemen;  now  or 
never  is  the  time  to  have  them,  take  my  word 
for  it. 

The  treaty  being  invalid,  all  the  other  ftipulati- 
ons  as  well  as  that  refpecling  the  polls,  will  affur- 
edly  remain  unfulfilled.  The  revifal  of  the  len- 
iences given  in  the  courts  of  Vice  Admiralty  and, 
the  appointment  of  commiffioners  for  examin- 
ing appeals,  &c.  will  not  take  place;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  will  be,  the  merchants  of  this 
country  will  lofe  about  five  or  fix  millions  of 
dollars.  Indeed,  Mr.  Livingfton,  with  a  view 
of  filencing  thefe  people,  has  brought  forward 
a  refolution  for  paying  thefe  few  millions  out 
of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States.  All  the 
difference  in  this  cafe  will  be,  that  the  lofs  will 
be  divided  among  us  all  ;  the  hard-working 
peafant  and  mechanic  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
tribute towards  an  indemnification  for  a  lofs, 
incurred   by  adventurers  and  fpeculators. 

Things  will  remain,  then,  with  refpeel:  to 
Great  Britain,  juft.  as  they  werebefoie  Mr.  Jay 
went  to  England  ;  we  mud,  therefore,  bring 
ourfelves  back  to  that  epoch,  and  fet  out  afrefh. 
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The  fame  alternative  prefents  itfelf  a  negoci- 
ation  or  war.  The  Prefident  would  prefer  a 
negociation  ?  but,  can  any  one  fuppofe,  that 
he  will  ever  enter  into  another  ?  I  mall,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment,  admit  this  to  be  pomble. 
1  mall  fuppofe  him  content  to  give  up  his  ad- 
herence to  the  conilitution,  to  receive  his  in- 
ftructions  from  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
and  to  order  his  Envoy  to  confine  himfelf  with- 
in the  bounds  traced  out  by  that  Houfe.  I  mail 
fuppofe  the  Envoy  arrived  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's;  and,  that  all  may  be  of  a  piece,  I 
mall  fuppofe  this  Envoy  to  be  the  immaculate 
Mr.  Gallatin.  If  this  refpe&able  perfonage 
fhould  be  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Lord 
Grenville,  of  which  I  much  doubt,  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  would  very  probably  take  place. 

Lord  Grenville.  Your  moft  obedient,  Sir. 
What  may  have  procured  us  the  honour  of  this 
Extraordinary  Envoy  from  our  very  good  friends 
the   United  States  ? 

Mr.  Gallatin.  Vy,  me  Lort,  de  Citizens  So- 
vereigns of  my  country  dit  fend  me  to  make  a 
treaty  vit  you's  king. 

Lord  Grenville,  (aiide)  I  wonder  where  the 
Devil  his  country  is  ?— Sir  I  fear  here  is  fome 
miftake.  Pray  Sir,  permit  me  to  afk,  of  what 
country  you  are  a  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Gallatin.  I  am  porn  Citizen  of  Geneva, 

hut  .  . 

Lord  Grenville  (interrupting  him),  but,  now 
you  are  a  Citizen  of  France,  I  fuppofe.  It  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  Sir,  that  the  King  my 
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Mailer  authorizes  me  to  open  no  negociation 
with  any  perfon,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
regicides  and  common  ftabbers. — Here !  Tom ! 
fhow  this  Citizen  down  flairs  ;  and,  do  you 
hear  !  dont  let  him  come  behind  you. 

Tom  (taking  the  Envoy  by  the  fhoulder). 
Come,  come,  go  along,  go  along,  my  good  fel- 
low. I  wonder  where  the  ftupid  porter  was, 
that  this  ill-looking  fellow  got  up  flairs. 

Mr.  Gallatin  (refitting).  But,  me  Lort,  hear 
me  von  vort.  Though  I  vas  porn  Citizen  Ge- 
nevefe,  I  am  now  Citizen  American  ;*  ant  I 
am  fended  to  you's  king  by  my  fovereigns,  to 
make  a  treaty  vit  him.  Here,  me  Lort,  are  me 
credentials  (pulling   out  papers). 

Lord  Grenville.  But,  Sir,  previous  to  exa- 
mining your  papers,  may  I  beg  to  be  inform- 
ed, how  it  comes  to  pais,  that  the  Americans 
mould  choofe  for  the  reprefentative  of  their  na- 
tion, or  for  a  rejirejentative  of  any  kind>  a  fo- 
reigner, and  a  foreigner  too  whofe  looks  are 
not  calculated  to  produce  a  prepoffeiuon  in 
their  favour. 

Mr.  Gallatin.  Bella  di  fuori,  e  dentro  ha  la 
magagna. 

*  Mr  Gallatin  has,  I  am  told,  founded  a  new  town  in 
the  Whiiky  country,  which  he  has  named,  New  Geneva. 
A  fellow  tranfported,  fome  years  ago,  to  a  certain  State 
not  far  from  the  Potomac,  chriftened  his  cabin,  New  New- 
gate ;  it  was,  I  prefume,  in  imitation  of  this  worthy  emi- 
grant, that  our  Italian  gave  the  name  of  his  little  native 
municipal  jail  to  an  American  town.  I  would  advife  him 
to  fuffer  none  but  imported  Savoyards  (in  French  fvnony* 
mous  with  cbimney-fwseps)  to  fettle  in  it  ;  and,  then,  a  a 
the  laying  is;  he  will  have  a  little  hell  of  his  own. 
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Lord  Grenville.  A  proverb   ill  applied  Sir  ; 
for,  I  believe  that  your  infide  is  as  bad  as  your 
outfide.     I  do  Dot  believe  that  that  infurredion' 
face  of  yours  belies  your  heart. 

Mr.  Gallatin.  Infurredtion  !  me  Lort !  vy 
it  isde  very  firft  article  in  At  rights  of  man.  I 
have  made  von  infurrection  in  de  mountains  of 
Pennfylvene,  dat  is  vy  I  am  reprefentative. 

Lord  Grenville.  Upon  my  word  it  is  a  curi- 
ous qualification.  But,  let  me  caution  you,  Sir, 
unlefs  you  have  a  mind  to  take  a  trip  to  Bota- 
ny Bay,  not  to  attempt  to  exercife  this  article 
of  your  declaration  of  rights  in  this  country.- — 
Your  papers,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe. 

Mr.  Gallatin.  Dere  de  are,  me  Lort,  in  dc 
veritable  revolutionary  ftyle. 
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Lord  Grenville    (reading.) cc    produced 

great   difputes    and   divifions has   been 

"  declared  invalid — will  not  grant  the  fums — 

<c  into    effect—changed    the  conftitution 

"  hopes  that  the  magnanimity  of  his  Majefty 

"  wifh  to  preferve  peace  and  good  under- 

<c  ftanding." 

Mr.  Gallatin.  Yes,  me  Lort,  vee  vifhes  to 
lif  in  de  peas  and  goot  underftanding. 

Lord  Grenville.  And  fo,  Sir,  you  have 
changed  your  conftitution,  and  this  is  to  render 
the  treaty  invalid  on  your  part,  but  not  on  ours. 
"What  fort  of  work-  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Gallatin.  Vee  Citizens  call  dis  " poli- 
tical fw"  me  Lort. 
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Lord  Grenville.  It  is  a  fin,  I  believe,  my 
friend,  you  will  have  to  expiate  yourfelves. 
Our  augufl  Monarch  will,  undoubtedly,  thank 
you  for  the  high  opinion  you  entertain  of  his 
magnanimity;  but,  I  am  afraid  you  deceivo 
yourfelves,  if  you  imagine  he  will  live  in  peace 
and  good  underitanding  with  you  upon  your 
terms.  As  to  a  new  treaty,  we  can  make  none 
with  you  ;  for,  as  a  change  in  your  conftitution 
has  rendered  one  invalid,  another  change  may 
render  another  invalid  ;  andfo,  Sir,  I  heartily 
wifh  you  a  fafe  return  over  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Gallatin.  But,  me  Lort,  hear  me  von 
oder  vort. 

Lord  Grenville.  Not  one,  upon  my  honour ; 
I  have  heard  you  too  long  already.  Befides, 
we  are  bufy  here  fettling  the  affairs  of  your 
friends  the  French.  After  that's  done  you 
may  hear  from  us. Tom,  conduct  the  citi- 
zen into  the  ftreet. 

Lord  Grenville  (folus).  Can  it  be  poffible 
that  the  Americans  are  fo  poor  in  talents,  fo 
debafed  in  principle,  as  to  entruft.  their  public 
affairs  to  an  European  adventurer,  the  leader  of 
an  infurredlion  !  Can  thefe  people  be  fo  dege- 
nerated. I  blufh  to  think  them  the  offspring 
of  Britons.  Bleffed  for  ever  be  the  laws  of 
Old  England,  that  exclude  all  foreigners  from 
public  offices.  Thefe  wretches  are  now  tearing 
the  government  of  America  to  pieces,  as  the 
fubtle  and  intriguing  JNecker  did  that  of  France. 
They  join  themfelves  to  the  reitlefs  rabble  of 
every  country,  flatter  their  paffious  and  preju- 
dices,   make   war  upon  the  rich,    divide   the 
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fpoil,  and  then  retire  to  their  own  country  to 
devour  it, 

..<..<..<«<«<<S><S>;S>...<..<~{«.<~< 

I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  interview 
would  be  conducted  exactly  thus ;  but  I  am 
certain  as  to  its  refult.  I  am  certain  that  every 
offer  to  treat  would  be  rejected  with  difdain. 
War,  then,  muft  be  reforted  to  :  not  that  war 
is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  violation  of 
a  treaty  ;  but  with  the  accumulated  load  of 
griefs  and  infults  on  both  fides,  and  the  irre- 
concileable  hatred  exifting  in  this  country  againft 
Great  Britain,  it  is  morally  impoffible  to  pre- 
serve  peace. 

The  Prefident  and  Senate  are  oppofed  to 
war;  they  know  well  its  confequences  to  this 
country  ;  but,  who  can  tell  what  the  Prefident 
of  next  year  may  be  ?  Can  any  man  poflibly 
hope,  that  General  Wafhington  will  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  degraded  by  remaining  the  pageant, 
the  mere  tool  of  a  faithlefs  and  profligate  facti- 
on. The  reputation  he  has  gained,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  hell  to  wreft  from  him  ;  hitherto 
he  has  been  fuffered  to  keep  in  the  path  of  ho- 
nour ;  but,  one  fingle  itep  in  the  direction  he 
is  now  required  to  tread,  and  his  renown  is 
blafted  for  ever.  No  ;  if  this  treaty  does  not 
go  into  effect,  it  cannot  be  expected,  it  cannot 
be  hoped,  that  he  will  again  accept  the  poft  of 
Prefident.  Nor  will  any  other  man  accept  of 
it,  who  is  attached  to  the  prefent  conftitution. 
Some  more  pliant  mortal  muft,  then,  be  found ; 
fome  proftituted  friend  of  France,  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  the  intereils  of  this  country  to  the  wild 
and  bloody  principles  of  the  Convention.  With 
inch  a    Prefident^  and  with  fuch  a  majority  in 
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the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  war  with  Britain 
would  be  inevitable. 

War  is  at  all  times  and  to  all  countries  dread- 
ful in  its  effects,  but  to  no  country  and  at  no 
time  was  it  ever  fo  dreadful  as  it  would  now  be 
to  America.  This  is  not  a  warlike  nation,  nor 
has  this  nation  a  warlike  government.  In  a 
war  with  any  nation  whatever,  this  country  can 
gain  nothing,  and  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
it  has  every  thing  to  lofe. 

When  afiertions  like  thefeare  advanced,  the 
advocates  for  war  turn,  with  imaginary  triumph, 
to  the  rehilt  of  the  laft  war.  They  tell  us,  that 
America  was  victorious,  and  that  the  country 
is  now  much  more  populous  and  rich  than  it 
was  then. 

In  the  firft  place,  what  did  this  country  gain 
by  the  laft  war  ?  If  independence  was  a  gain  (for 
at  prefent  that  is  very  problematical)  it  was  the 
only  gain.  I  fhall  not  dwell  on  the  losses  ;  thofe 
who  have  had  their  houfes  burnt  about  their 
ears;  thofe  who  have  been  pillaged,  plundered, 
robbed  of  their  property  ;  thofe  who  are  now 
ftarving  with  bundles  of  continental  money  un- 
der their  roofs  ;  thofe  who  have  loft  their  chil- 
dren or  their  parents,  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  loffes  of  that  war.  If  indepen- 
dence was  the  only  gain  of  laft  war,  what  is  to 
be  the  gain  of  another  ?  The  -warriors  do  not 
pretend,  that  we  could  go  and  take  Great  Bri- 
tain :  they  do  not  pretend  that  we  could  take 
Jamaica  :  they  do  not  pretend  even  that  we 
could  take  Bermuda.  What  then  can  we  take  ? 
Why — Canada.  This  is  the  burthen  of  their 
fong,  'or  rather  war-hoop.     With  this  they  di- 
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vert   the  rabble*  and  fharpen  their  fangs   for 
war  and  conqueft.     If  you  aik  them  how  they 
would  do  this,  they  tell  you  that  men  are  not 
wanting ;  that  jour  hundred  thou/and-  would  turn 
out  volunteer  again!!  Great  Britain.     I  believe 
twice  that  number  would  turn  out  for  a  field- 
day,  with  Hicks  and   ftaves,  and  return  very 
peaceably  home  to  {upper ;  but  would  they  do 
this  two  days  running  ?  If  I  am  to  judge  from 
experience  ;  from  the  infinite  difficulty  the  go- 
vernment had  to  afTemble  fo  trifling  a  force  as 
fifteen  thoufand  men  on   a  recent  occafion,  I 
mould  reduce  this  army  of  four  hundred  thou- 
fand men  to  three  or  four  battalions.     I  mail  be 
told,  thatthe  fentiments  of  the  people  concern- 
ing the    excife  were  divided;  and  are  they  un- 
animous concerning  the  treaty?  I  will  however 
fuppofe  the  people  to  have  but  one  fentiment ; 
I  will  fuppofe  one  hundred  thoufand  men  ready 
to  fubmit  themfelves  to  all  the  rigour  of  milita- 
ry difcipline,  and  all  the  hardihips  infeparable 
from  aclual  fervice  ;  I  will  fuppofe  them  all  he- 
roes, ready  to  "  fe'ek  the  bubble  honour  in  the 
"  cannon's   mouth  ;"    and   I    will  fuppofe  a 
Waftiirigton  at  their  head.     Yet,  thefe  heroes 
mud  eat,  and  muft  have  fome  kind  of  covering 
too,  and  this  will  coil  money.     In  fhort,  I  have 
made  a   little    calculation   of  the  expence  of 
fifty  thoufand  men,  ten  armed  veiTels,  ten  gal- 
leys, with  all  the  neceffary  officers,  horfes,  wag- 
gons,   cannon,    &c.    &c. '  &c.  and  I    find    the 
amount  to  be  above  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  a  fum  three  times  as  great  as  the  pre- 
fent  revenue  of  the  United  States.     Can  any 
fober  man  look  at  this,  and  imagine  this  coun- 
try fit  to  engage  in  a  war  ?  There  is  not  money 
in  the  treafury  fufficientto  carry  on  the  war  one 
month,     As  to  loans,  where  are  they  to  be  ob- 
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tained  ?  In  France,  or  in  Holland  ?  The  very 
mention  of  thofe  countries,  on  fuch  a  fubject, 
excites  laughter.  Domeftic  loans  :  who  will 
lend  a  fixpence?  Taxes?  there  will  be  nothing 
but  houfes  and  land  to  tax.  Commerce  will  be 
no  more.  The  enemy  will  let  nothing  out  of 
our  ports,  or  into  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  impoilible  for  this  country  to  equip  any 
thing  like  a  creditable  force,  without  having 
recourfe  to  a  paper  currency  and  requifitions, 
I  care  not  who  differs  from  me  in  opinion,  this 
opinion  I  give  as  my  own,  and,  if  war  is  de- 
clared, I  mall  fee  it  verified. 

As  doing  injury  to  Great  Britain  is  the  ftrong- 
eft  ftimulus  to  war  in  this  country,  I  mail  now 
take  a  view  of  the  extent  of  that  injury  in  the 
prefent  inftance.  As  to  the  taking  of  Canada, 
I  do  not  believe  it  probable.  There  are  men 
in  that  country  as  well  as  in  this,  and  they  are 
better  men,  too,  if  we  believe  thofe  debafed 
wretches,  who  tell  us,  that  one  Frenchman  is 
worth  three  of  their  own  anceftors.  At  any 
rate  they  are  men,  they  are  at  home,  they  have 
eight  or  nine  regular  regiments,  and  a  train  of 
artillery,  fuch  as  this  country  will  not  have  in 
fifty  years  to  come,  Engineers  and  other  expe- 
rienced officers.  When  the  warriors  talk  about 
taking  Canada,  they  forget  that  there  is  any- 
body to  defend  it.  To  be  fure  the  poor  devils 
are  fubjecls;  but  as  they  might  get  together 
twice  the  number  of  the  citizens  marched  againft 
them,  there  is  a  poffibility,  at  leail,  that  they 
might  lay  fome  few  of  the  latter  dead  upon  the 
field. 

By  fea,  a   war  with   this  eountr*  Id  not 

add  a  dollar  to  the  expences  of  Great  Britain, 
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She  is  already  armed,  and  can  very  well  fpare 
a  flout  fquadron  for  this  coaft.  How  this  fqua- 
droa  might  he  employed  I  {hall  not  point  out  ; 
fuffice  it  to  fay,  that,  if  doing  injury  fhould  be 
the  object  of  the  Britifh  Court,  more  could  be 
done  to  us  in  one  week,  than  we  could  do  to 
Great  Britain  in  ten  years. 

But,  we  fhould  ftarve  their  iflands  :  no  fuch 
thing.  He  who  is  mafter  of  the  fea,  may  call 
himfelf  the  mafter  of  the  land.  Thofe  who 
have  produce  to  fell,  will  fell  it,  in  fpite  of  de- 
crees and  ordinances.  The  Britifh  would  ob- 
tain all  they  wanted,  juft  as  they  now  do,  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  would  prevent  their 
enemies  from  doing  the  fame.  The  more  I 
contemplate  this  fubjeft,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  a  war  with  America  would  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  caufe  in  which  Great  Britain  is 
at   prefent  engaged. 

Another  reafon  for  going  to  war,  is;  we 
fhould  injure  (always  injure)  the  manufacturers 
in  Great  Britain  ;  to  which  I  beg  may  be  add- 
ed, we  mould  leave  ourfelves  naked.  This 
latter  may  be  a  defirable  object  with  the  fans- 
culottes,  though  I  mould  hardly  imagine  that 
Mr.  bwanwick  would  much  approve  of  it. 
People  vainly  fuppofe  that  the  very  exiftence  of 
Great  Britain  depends  on  her  commerce  with 
this  country  :  experience  might  have  taught  us 
the  contrary:  fhe  can, do  without  our  trade  for 
a  dozen  years  at  a  time.  Nor  would  fuch  a 
contraction  of  her  commerce  at  the  prefent 
time,  and  in  the  present  case,  caufe  any  difcon- 
tent  in  that  country.  Our  behaviour  would 
unite  the  nation,  and  the  Englifhman  that  would 
not  patiently  bear  a  temporary  inconvenience 
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or  diftrefs,  that  would  not  even  fpend  his  laft 
fhilling,  to  enable  his  king  to  revenge  fuch  an 
abominable  trait  of  perfidy  as  the  annulling  of 
this  treaty,  ought  to  be  ftripped  to  his  fkin,  nay 
of  his  fkin  into  the  bargain.     The  fa 61  is,  that, 
befides  wanting  the  aid  of  France,  this  country 
would  alfo  want  the  aid  of  the  Englifh  in  this 
war:  and  this  would  be  one  of  the  great  differ- 
ences between  this  war  and  the  laft.     Laft  war, 
addreflfes  to  the  people  of  England  did  much : 
fome  of  thofe  who   came  to  fight  for  the  king, 
took  very  good  care  to  fight  again  ft  him;  foldi- 
ers  and  failors  came  to  defert  to  their  brothers^ 
who  were    combatting  in  a  caufe,  which  was 
pretty  generally  looked  upon  as  the  caufe  of 
Britons.     Things    are    now   changed.     DoBor 
Franklin,  were  he  to  rife  from  the  dead,  would 
not  now  be  heard  at   the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.     No  Englifti  Lord,  after  the  fate  of  Lord 
Chatham* s  ft atue  at    Charlefton,  will  ever  take 
upon  him  the  caufe  of  this  country;  unlefs  in- 
deed, it  be  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  who  wijhes  to 
be  hanged.*     DoBor  Priejtley  we  have  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  have  among  us,  and  therefore  he  can 
do  his  country  no  more  harm.     No:  if  we  are 
to  have  war,  let  us  come  forward  boldly  like 
republicans,  and  tell  the  Britifh  we  abhor  and 
deteft  them.     No  wheedling,  no  coaxing.     Let 
thofe  who  have  burnt  that  nation's  flag,  and 
called  for  all  the  thunder  bolts  in  the  ftores  of 
heaven  to  be  hurled  on  them,  expect  from  them, 
all  the  mifchief  they  can  poffibly  do. 

I  know,  that  fuch  language  as  this  is  unufual 

*  Such  was  really  the  fate  of  Lord  Chatham's  ftatue  at 
Charlefton,  in  the  fpring  of  1 794.  Mr.  William  Pitt's 
Elfigy  was  burnt  in  the  fame  town,  and  on  the  fame  day. 
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in  this  country.  It  would  be  much  more  pleaf* 
ing  to  dwell  on  the  power  of  the  United  States 
and  the  decrepid  ftate  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  I 
am  no  candidate  for  popular  favour  or  applaufe* 
I  delight  in  fpeaking  hard  truths ;  and  befides, 
this  is  not  the  time  for  jelling  or  flattery. 

I  have  hitherto  proceeded  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  people  of  this  country  would  be 
ail  united  in  the  caufe  of  the  war.  But,  how 
far  would  this  be  from  the  cafe  !  Almofl  all  the 
rich,  almofl  all  the  people  of  property,  would 
be  oppofed  to  it.  There  is  another  and  ftill 
more  dangerous  kind  of  divifion,  which  would 
finally  end  in  a  diffolution  of  the  Union:  I 
mean  the  divifion  of  the  North  from  the  South. 
The  enemies  of  peace,  in  the  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives,  are  with  two  honourable  exceptions, 
to  be  found  almofl  folely  in  the  fouthern  States. 
Can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  honeft  and  induf- 
trious  people  of  the  north  will  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  dragged  down  to  perdition,  merely  to 
fatisfy  the  unprincipled  vengeance  of  a  nefi:  of 
fraudulent  debtors?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that 
the  New  Englanders  will  tamely  fuffer  the  lords 
of  Virginia  to  fport  with  their  profperity  and 
happinefs,  as  they  do  with  their  barrels  of  rice 
and  tobacco  at  a  cock-match?  Common  fenfe 
forbids  us  to  believe  any  fuch  thing. 

I  have  fuppofed  alfo,  that  the  government 
would  retain  its  prefent  form ;  but,  can  this 
pofiibly  be  fo?  No;  the  moment  a  war  fhould 
be  declared,  in  confequence  of  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty,  the  conftitution  would  be  thrown  a- 
fide  as  ufelefs  lumber.  A  revolutionary  ftate 
muft  fucceed.  Then  our  Briflbts  and  our  Ro- 
befpierres  would  mount  the  throne  :  we  have 
them  ready  at  hand,  and  a  war  is  all  that  i 
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wanting  to  bring  them  forth.  We  mould  have 
our  arijhcrats  ;  indeed,  they  are  already  point- 
ed out :  the  erection  of  a  guillotine  is  all  that 
remains  for  the  patriots  to  do,  preparatory  to 
their  execution.  In  fhort,  do  we  envy  the 
French  their  fituation,  or  do  we  not?  Do  we 
wifh  to  experience  thofe  fufferings,  at  the  reci- 
tal of  which  we  now  weep?  Do  we  wifh  to  wit- 
nefs  all  thofe  cruelties,  thofe  frightful  horrors, 
that  freeze  the  blood  and  make  us  alhamed  of 
our  fpecies  ?  If  we  do,  a  war,  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, will  infallibly  bring  us  the  object  of  our 
wifhes,  and  we  mall  do  well  to  fecond  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Livingitons,  and  Madifons,  and 
the  Gallatins. 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  following  letter, 
from  my  Cousin  Hedge-hog  at  New-York,  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

New-York,  21ft  Jpril,   1796* 

Dear  Cousin, 

I  have  long  been  a  conflant  reader  of  your 
nfeful  works,  and,  as  belonging  to  a  branch  of 
your  family,  I  have  taken  to  myfelf  fome  part 
of  the  honour  which  their  boldnefs  and  evident 
object  reflect  on  the  author;  but,  as  my  branch 
is  a  younger,  or  fubakern  one,  and  as  I  have 
not  had  the  folly  to  adopt  the  levelling  princi- 
ples of  the  fans-culottes  of  the  prefent  day,  I 
have  not  till  now  prefumed  to  intrude  on  your 
time,  nor  mould  I  have  done  it  at  all,  had  not 
the  Democratic  tricks  in  this  city  feemed  to 
call  aloud  for  publicity. 
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"Without  further  apology,  then,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  inform  you;  that  yefterday,  an  ai- 
fembly  was  held  in  the  Bridewel- Fields  (they 
were,  you  fee,  on  their  own  dunghill)  to  re- 
damn  the  treaty,  or,  in  other  words  to  decide 
on  a  petition  to  order  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  not  to  pafs  the  laws  neceffary  for  carry- 
ing it  into  efTe£t.  As  all  the  merchants,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  credit  and  confequence, 
had  before  ligned  a  petition  to  a  contrary  effecl:, 
you  will  eafily  fuppofe  of  whom  this  Bridewell 
meeting  was  compofed.  The  hour  was,  120' 
clock,  when  labourers  oi  every  defcription  were 
at  leifure  to  attend,  P.  R.  Liv — ton  and  M. 
Liv — ton  {worthy  relations  of  our  nominal  repre- 
fentative)  were  the  leading  orators.  After  thefe 
came  their  coadjutor,  Francis  Van  D — ke,  a 
chocolate  grinder,  known  only  for  his  ftupid 
head,  his  rancorous  heart,  his  four  phiz  and 
the  ridiculous  buttle  he  made  about  the  tricolor- 
ed  flag,  that  fome  wag  had  the  liberticide  im- 
pudence to  tear  down  from  the  place  where  it 
was  hoifted  in  our  Coffee  Houfe.  This  man  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  next  orator  was 
Serj — -t  CI — ke,  fo  confeffedly  in  the  pay  of 
France,  that  he  once  actually  fued  G — net  for 
not  paying  his  secret  services  according  to  ftipu- 
lated  agreement.  This  "  pretended  patriot," 
previous  to  the  meeting,  advertized  for  the 
pnrpofe  of  purchafing  "  feveral  thoufand  of 
"  hoop-poles,  to  be  ufed  as  junkets  {alias  blud- 
"  geons)  on  the  day  of  parade." 

The  complexion  of  the  meeting  was  fuch^ 
that,  it  is  faid,  even  the  Liv-^tons  blushed  at 
it.  This,  however,  nobody,  that  knows  the 
thicknefs  of  their  (kin,  will  believe.  A  petiti- 
on was  drawn  up  ;  but,  as  the  affirmants  could 
not  be  fjppofed  capable  of  figning  their  names, 
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and,  as  in  making  their  marks  they  mufi  have 
rendered  the  paper  as  footy  as  their  own  paws, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  fign  for  them, 
though  the  paws  of  this  committee  are  certainly 
not  much  cleaner  than  thofe  of  the  afflembly  in 
general. 

What  efTecl  fuch  a  petition  as  this  may  hav^ 
I  know  not  :  the  iapient  heads  of  the  Oppositi- 
on feem  to  be  turned  ;  but  they  may  reft  affur-' 
ed,  that,  if  they  have  sold  us  to  France,  the 
bargain  will  not  Hand.  They  objeft  to  our 
treaty  with  Britain,  becaufe  contracted  without 
their  confent,  and  we  fhall  object  to  their  treaty 
with  France,  becaufe  contracted  without  our 
confent.  This  is  fighting  them  at  their  own 
weapons. 

I  mult  now  call  your  attention  to  another 
event.  On  the  12th  inftant,  one,  Kettlatas, 
whofe  offence  was  that  of  vilifying  the  assem- 
bly of  the  State,  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  drawn, 
in  triumph  through  the  ftreets,  feated  in  an  old 
ragged  Pheaton,  by  the  Guards  of  the  city  :  I 
mean  the  Black-Guards.  On  this  joyful  occa- 
fion  there  was  a  fort  of  civic-feilival.  The 
French  hulks,  now  lying  in  our  harbour  (where 
they  have  lain  for  nine  months  pair,  and  where 
they  will  lie  while  there  is  an  Englifh  armed  fhip 
at  lea)  decorated  themfelves,  in  all  their  fans- 
culotte  parafarnalia,  ufually  exhibited  at  the 
triumph  of  favage  anarchy  over  order  and 
law. 

Thus  you  fee  the  clofe  connection  that  eve- 
ry where  exifts  between  the  French  and  the 
brutal  enemies  of  our  government.  Thefe  are 
infults  that  no  government  ever  before  put  up 
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with  ;  infults,  I  truft,  we  fliall  not  long  fuffer 
with  impunity. 

I  am,  &c. 

J»  Hedgehog* 

P.  S.  Unfortunately,  your  intelligence,  in 
the  laft  Censor,  concerning  our  malicious  Ar- 
gus (as  far  as  relates  to  his  deceafe)  was  not 
well  founded.  A  French  furgeon  fewed  up  his 
neck,  and  the  wretch  is  now  dropping  about 
his  aqua  fortis  with  as  much  malice  as  ever. 
Would  not  your  quills  and  his  eyes  meet  very 
lovingly  together  ?  My  prickles  are  not  long 
enough. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

HEN   the  laft  Cenfor  went  to  the  prefs, 
the  long  contefied  and  important  queftion 

on  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  frill  undecided. 

Go !    faid  I,  gentle  Cenfor,  and,  in  thy  mild  and 

conciliating  accents,  befeech  the  defperate  dema* 

gognes  to  fpare  us  a  little  longer. 

A  fort  of  cloud  had  interpofed  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  fun  of  profperity.  Terror  had  feized  on 
all  thofe  who  had  fomething  to  lofe;  they  knew 
not  whether  it  was  prudent  to  buy  or  to  fell,  whe- 
ther their  fhips  were  fafeft  in  the  harbour  or  out 
at  fea  ;  the  fans-culottes  began  to  grind  their  teeth 
and  whet  their  couteaux,  while  the  heads  of  the 
ariflocrats  feemed  to  totter  on  their  ihoulders,  and 
hang  as  it  were  by  a  bit  of  fkin. 
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In  this  fituation  were  we,  when,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  the  queftion  was  taken  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  Houfe.  The  Ayes  were  49  and  the  Noes  49  : 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  of  Pennfylvania, 
gave  the  calling  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

Thus  was  the  fate  of  a  nation  fufpended  upon  the 
voice  of  one  man,  and  thus  have  we  once  more  nar- 
rowly efeapcd  war  and  anarchy. 

Some  benignant  fylph  certainly  whifpered  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  in  the  ear;  for,  it  is  well  known,  that 
he  had  been  a  declared  enemy  to  the  treaty  from 
the  firfi:  moment  of  its  appearance.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  at  the  town  meeting  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  25th  of  July,.  1795.  At  this  meeting 
"  the  d — ned  treaty  was  kicked  to  hell,"  and  the 
affembiy  adjourned  to  go  and  break  Mr.  Bingham's 
windows.  This  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  memorial,  praying  the  Prefident  not  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  The  memorial,  after  reprobating 
every  article  of  the  treaty  lingly,  concludes  thus  : 
a  Your  committee  apprehend  that  great  evils  would 
*e  refult  to  thefe  States  from  this  treaty,  if  ratified, 
"  they  therefore  recommend  that  an  addrefs  be 
ic  prepared,  and  prefented  to  the  Prefident  of  the 
*c  United  States,  praying  that  he  will  not  ratify  the 
"  faid  treaty."  Now,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  one  of 
the  very  committee  who  drew  up  this  memoriah 
Nor  did  his  oppofition  ceafe  here ;  for  we  find  him 
voting  for  the  papers,  and  for  the  protefling  refo- 
lution of  Mr.  Blount.  Had  he  not  voted  for  this 
latter  refolution,  I  could  have  admitted,  that  he 
gave  his  calling  vote  from  a  periuahon  that  the 
Houfe  had  no  right  to  fet  the  treaty  ande ;  but, 
in  voting  for  the  refolution  of  Mr.  Blount,  he  in- 
iifts  on  this  right,  and  therefore  the  calling  vote 
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remains  to  be  accounted  for.  Idle  ftories  go  arjout : 
flander  is  ever  on  the  wing  :  for  my  part,  I  am  not 
one  of  thofe  who  will  give  credit  to  nothing  that 
he  cannot  fee  through  :  but  I  leave  a  myftery  as  I 
find  it.  This  miraculous  converfion  is  certainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  interposition  of  ibme  invifibU 
power;  to  that  power  let  us  return  our  thanks,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Muhlenberg- 

But  though  the  refolution  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect  had  paffed  in  the  committee,  it  had  yet 
to  get  through  the  Houfe,  and  much  apprehenfion 
was  entertained  for  its  fafety  on  the  paffage.  The 
oppofition  was  determined  to  difpute  the  ground  to 
the  laft  inch;  accordingly  when  the  refolution  was 
taken  up  in  the  Houfe,  on  the  30th,  Mr.  Dear- 
born moved  the  following  preamble  to  it :  "  That 
*c  although  in  the  opinion  of  this  Houfe  the  trea- 
ty is  highly  objedionable  and  may  prove  injurious 
to  the  United  States,  yet,  coniidering  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  relating  thereto,  particularly  that  the 
laft  18  articles  are  to  continue  in  force  only  dur? 
ing  the  prefent  war,  and  two  years  thereafter, 
and  confiding  alfo  in  the  efficacy  of  meafures 
"  which  may  be  taken  for  bringing  about  a  difcon- 
<c  tinuance  of  the  violations  committed  on  our  neu- 
"  tral  rights,  in  regard  to  our  veffels  and  feamen, 
**  therefore;"  &c 

This  was  the  laft  drift  of  a  baffled  faction,  c  If 
c  you  do  carry  the  treaty,'  faid  they, c  your  refolution 
'  fhall  contain  the  proofs  of  your  own  folly  and  in- 
<  conliftency.'  The  plan  was  well  laid  :  it  was  ex- 
pected that  fome  of  the  members,  who  had  voted 
for  the  refolution  the  day  before,  would  alfo  vote  for 
the  preamble ;  nor  was  this  improbable ;  any  in- 
conftftency  might  be  expected  from  fome  of  them. 


a 
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Mr.  Muhlenberg,  as  if  afraid  of  being  outflrip- 
ped  by  Mr.  Chriftie  and  fome  others,  haftened 
to  give  the  preamble  his  entire  approbation,  and 
did  at  laft  actually  vote  for  it.  Thus,  we  fee  this 
gentleman,  firft  oppofing  the  treaty  at  a  town  meet- 
ing, and  drawing  up  a  memorial  befeeching  the 
Prefident  not  to  ratify  it ;  then  we  find  him  voting 
for  a  refolution  that  declares  the  Houfe  to  have  a 
right  to  fet  the  treaty  aflde;  but,  when  called  on 
for  his  calling  voice,  he  feems  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  evil  tendency  of  the  treaty  and  the 
unmaking  power  of  the  Houfe.  Sleep,  however, 
feems  to  have  refrefhed  his  memory,  and  we  find 
him,  next  day,  voting  for  a  preamble,  that  de- 
clares this  treaty  "  highly  objectionable,  and  that  it 
"  may  prove  injurious  to  the  United  States  ;"  but,  in 
lefs  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  he  falls  back  into 
his  old  ftate  of  torpidity,  and  really  votes  for  this 
very  "  highly  objectionable  and  injurious  treaty," 
without  any  modification  or  preamble  at  all.  What 
an  excellent  political  weather-cock  !  He  tacks  with 
ten  times  the  celerity  of  the  Indian  on  the  top  of 
his  Sugar-houfe. 

When  the  preamble  was  put,  there  appeared  ac- 
cording to  the  counting,  or  rather  mifcounting,  of 
the  "  Calm  Obferver"  Ayes  49  and  Noes  49 ;  con- 
fequently,  the  fpeaker,  Mr.  Dayton,  was  called 
on  for  the  calling  vote,  and  he  gave  it  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

Thus,  another  calling  vote  preferved  the  honour 
of  the  Houfe,  as  a  former  one  had  done  that  of  the 
nation.  But,  it  muft  be  remarked  here,  that, 
when  the  names  of  the  members  came  to  be  print- 
ed, it  appeared  50  had  voted  in  the  negative ;  fo 
that  there  was   a  majority  againft  the  uiconfiftent 
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preamble,   even  without  trie  calling  vote   of  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Jekyll,  in  his  account  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  (Woodfall's  Reports  for  1794,  Vol.  4.  p.  12.) 
fays  :  "  this  act  was  firft  obtained  by  fomething 
cc  like  a  miracle.  In  one  ftage,  it  was  carried  in 
cc  the  upper  Houfe  by  a  fort  of  pious  fraud :  one 
"  of  the  tellers  feeing  a  very  fat  Lord  coming  in, 
cc  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  weight,  count- 
"  ed  him  for  ten"  I  mould  have  thought  that, 
for  like  reafons,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  had  been  count- 
ed for  two,  had  not  the  error  been  by  fubftraction 
in  place  of  addition.  Whether  the  fraud  would 
have  been  quite  fo  pious  on  this  occasion,  as  in  ob- 
taining the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  is  another  thing : 
yes,  Mr.  Beckley,  that's  another  thing. 

How  the  Clerk  of  the  Houfe  came  to  mifcount, 
or  how  his  mifcounting  came  to  pafs  unreproved, 
when  discovered,  are  queftions  well  worth  afi  ing. 
Such  miftakes  are  not  common;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  an  extraordinary  degree  of  inattentivenefs  would 
prevail  at  fuch  an  important  moment.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  dilate  to  members  of  Congrefs ;  but, 
were  I  one,  I  would  exert  my  utmofl  to  difplace  a 
Clerk  who  would  dare  to  miftate  a  vote  of  the 
Houfe,  though  that  Clerk  ihould  be  the  very  image 
of  Lord  Chalk/lone  himfelf. 

Finally,  the  refolution  of  Mr.  Hillhoufe  was  put, 
in  its  original  form  :  u  Refolved,  that  the  neceffary 
cc  laws  be  palled,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  trea- 
"  ty  concluded  between  His  Britannic  Majefiy  and 
"  the  United  States."' — The  Ayes  and  Noes  were  as 
follow  s  : 
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AYES. 


NOES. 


Mr. 


Ames 

Mr.  Baird 

Baily 

Baldwin 

Bourne 

Benton 

Bradbury 
Buck 

Blount 
Brent 

Chriftie 
Coit 

Bryan 
Burgefs 

Cooper 
Crabb 

Caleb 
Claiborne 

Dent 

A.  Fofler 

Clopton 
Coles 

D.  Fofler 

Dearborn 

Gilbert 

Earle 

Gilman 

Franklin 

Glenn 

Gallatin 

Goodhue 
Goodrich 

Gillefpie 
Giles 

Gregg 
Grifwold 

Greenup 
Hampton 

Grove 

Harrifon 

Hancock 

Hathorn 

Harper 

Hartley 

Henderfon 

Havens 

Heath 

Heifter 

Hillhoufe 

Holland 

Hindman 

Jackfon 

Kitchell 

Livingfton 

Kittera 

Locke 

Leonard 

W.  Lyman 

S.  Lyman 

Macklay 

Malbone 

Macon 

Muhlenberg 

Maddifon 

Murray 
Reed 

Milledge 
Moore 

Richards 

New 
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AYES. 


NOES. 


Sedgewick 

Nicholas 

Sitgreaves 

Orr 

J.  Smith 

Page 

N.  Smith 

Parker 

Ifaac  Smith 

Prefton 

iS.  Smith 

Rutherford 

W.  Smith 

Ifrael  Smith 

Swift 
Thatcher 

Sprigg 
Swanwick 

Thomas 

Tatom 

Thompfoa 
Tracey 

Van  Allen 

Varnum 
Venable 
Winn 

Van  Courtlandt 

Wadfworth 

Williams 

5* 


48. 


The  refolution  pafTed,  of  courfe,  and  a  committee 
Was  appointed  to  bring  in  the  bills. 

The  reader  will  recoiled,  that,  to  know  the 
real  inclinations  of  the  members,  he  muft  obferve 
who  voted  for  the  call  for  papers,  and  who  did 
not.  In  the  prefent  lift  of  Ayes,  I  have  marked  in 
italich  thofe  members  who  voted  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Livingfton's  paper  motion,  that  fuch  as  laboured 
through  the  heat  of  the  day  may  be  diftinguimed 
from  fuch  as  did  not  drop  in  until  the  eleventh 
hour. 

The  Reprefentatives  who  voted  on  this  memora- 
ble queftion  may  be  divided  into  three  clafTes  :  1. 
ftaunch  friends  of  the  Confutation  and  the  treaty ; 
&.  the  converts>  3.  the  hardened  political  fmners. 
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As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  claffes  I  fhall  fay  nothing : 
the  perfons  compofing  it  are  fo  much  above  all  praife, 
that  I  could  not  hope  to  do  them  juftice.  They  will 
find  an  ample  reward  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  indefa- 
tigable efforts,  and  in  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  all  their  worthy  conftituents. 

The  fecOnd  clafs,  or  the  converts,  merit  but  lit- 
tle thanks  from  any  body*  Their  apologies  for 
fhifting  fides  were,  as,  indeed,  apologies  generally 
are,  a  moil  monfirous  abufe  of  words.  What, 
for  inftance,  could,  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  a 
man  to  get  up  and  make  a  long  harangue,  in  or- 
der to  perfuade  others  to  vote  again!!  the  treaty, 
and  conclude  with  faying  that  he  mould  vote  for 
it? — And  why? — Becauie  he  would  not  create  a 
diviiion  between  the  different  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment !  Surprifing !  He  had  voted  for  forcing  the 
papers  out  of  the  Prefident's  hands,  he  had  alfo 
voted  for  the  refolution  that  was  to  remain  as  a 
proteft  againft  the  Prefident's  refilling  of  thefe  pa- 
pers, and,  at  laft,  he  votes  for  the  treaty  in  order 
to  cultivate  harmony  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  government !  The  gentleman  feems  to  have 
fallen  out. with  the  other  branches,  merely  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  making  it  up  again.  This  farce  may, 
then,  take  the  name  of  a  comedy  lately  written  by  a 
Citizen  of  Philadelphia  :  "  the  triumphs  of  love  : 
"  or  happy  reconciliation." 

The  fa6l  is,  however,  this  converfion  was  not 
owing  to  a  conciliating  difpofition  in  the  converted. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  manly,  prudent  and  well- 
timed  meafures  of  the  Merchants  of  Philadelphia* 
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this  important  treaty  would  have  been  fet.  afide.* 
However  indifferent  the  converts  might  be  to  the 
fufpenfion  of  infurance  and  the  general  fhock  given 
to  bufinefs  of  every  kind ;  however  they  might  af- 
fect to  laugh  at  the  alarmifts,  they  would  have 
been    afraid  to    return   among    their   conftituentsa 


*  The  following  memorial  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  oh 
the  1 7th  of  April. 


?  To  the  Honourable   the    Houfe  of   Reprefentatives  of  the 

il  United  States. 


«  THE   MEMORIAL  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 


"  Merchants  and  Traders  of  Philadelphia, 

"  Re fp  ell  fully  Reprefents, 

«  THAT  they  have  waited,  with  anxious  expectation,  to 
ii  fee  the  neceflary  meafures  adopted  by  your  honourable  Houfe 
"  for  carrying  into  operation  the  Treaty  concluded  between  the 
"  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  are  now  ferioufiy 
*<  alarmed  left  tbofe  meafures  mould  be  further  delayed  or 
6i  entirely  omitted. 

K  Under  that  imprefiion,  they  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
u  reprefent,  That  the  property  of  the  Merchants  of  the  United 
"  States,  amounting,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  to  more 
"  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  taken  from  them  by 
u  the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain,  the  reftitution  of  which,  they 
u  verily  believe,  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the.com- 
i(  pletion  of  the  Treaty  on  our  part. 

"  Independent  of  this  immenfe  fum,  they  have  embarked  the 
"  principal  part  of  their  remaining  fortunes  in  veflels  and  ad- 
u  ventures,  the  fafety  of  which  will,  as  they  apprehend,  be 
**  materially  affected  by  a  refufal  or  neglect  .on  the  part  of  the 
li  United  States  to  comply  with  ftipulations  fo  folemnly  entered 
"  into.  Befides  their  particular  interefts  as  Merchants  and 
*e  Traders,  they  feel  an  intereft,  in  common  with  their  fellow 
si  citizens  of  other  defcriptions,  in  the  prefervation  of  Peace, 
*'  on  which  the  profperity  of  this  country  depends  ; — and  thev 

c 
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had  they  plunged  the  country  into  diftrefs  and  con* 
fufion.       Very   probably    their    turn,  for    roafling 
would  have  come :    they  might  have  feen  their  effi- 
gies dragged   about  in    a  dung-cart,    with   French 
gold    in    their  hands.       Happy   might   they  have 
thought  themfeives,   if  a  juitly  enraged  people  had  , 
confined  their  vengeance  to  the  burning  of  images 
and    pictures,    when    the   originals   w7ere  at  hand. 
Their  recantation  was  in  fhort  like  that  of  a  man 
who  fees    the   Hake  and   the    faggots   before   him. 
I  look  upon  their  fupport  of  government,   on  the 
prefent   occafion,    as  a  fort  of  verbal    conformity 
with  a  mental  refervation.     Few  people  are  dupes 
enough  to   believe  them  lincere.     The   dofe    they 
have  fwallowed  with   fo  many  wry- faces,  has  only 
ferved  to   fet  their  gall  in  motion:    the  executive 
branch  of  government  may  expert  at  their  hands 
every,  check  and  impediment  that  difappointed  ma- 
lice can  fuggefb 

But,    little  merit  as  I  afcribe  to  the  converts,  and 
little  hope  as  I  have  of  their  reformation,  I  muft 

il  mould  deem  themfelves  wanting  in  that  fpirit  and  i'ndepend- 
*■'  ence  which  ought  ever  to  characterize  freemen,  if  they  for- 
i(  bear,  on  To  mt-erefting  an  occafion  as  the  prefent,  to  exprefs 
li  .their  wimes  and  expectations.  They,  therefore,  with  all 
il  due  refpecr  for  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  of  the  United 
({  States,  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  no  partial  confiderations 
<c  of  policy  may  influence  their  decifion  on  this  important  quef- 
ie  tion  ;  but  that  the  Faith,  the  Honour,  and  the  Intereft  of  the 
*;  nation,  maybe  preferved,  by  making,  the  necefiary  provisions 
ci  for  carrying  the  Treaty  into  fair  and  honourable  effect.'5 
■ 
Nor  did  the  Merchants  of  the  Capital  flop  here  :  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  correfpond  with  other  mercantile  towns, 
and  with  the  back  counties  of  Pennfylvania.  This  meaiure 
brought  fuch  fwarms  of  petitions  froih  the  people  of  property 
of  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  that  the  Oppoiilion  began  to 
|3 erceive  how  little  their  own  ftrength  was.     .    . 
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ftill  prefer  them  to  the  hardened  firmers;  Tor 
though  a  fort  of  death-bed  repentance,  Rich,  for 
inftance,  as  that  of  the  cajling  voice,  can  never  be 
fuppofed  to  atone  for  a  life  of  political  fin,  yet  it  is 
at  any  rate,  lefs  offenfive  to  morality  and  ;decency, 
than  to  hear  the  fons  of  reprobation  blafpheming 
to  the  laft  gafp,  and  expiring  with  curies  on  their 
lips. 

All  the  48  members,  found  in  the  oppofition  on 
the  definitive  queftion  concerning,  the  treaty,  will 
unavoidably  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
French  National. Convention,  They  all  certainly 
merit  the  fraternal  hug ;  but  there  are  fome  of  them 
whom  it  would  be  unjuft  to  mix  promifcuoufly  with 
the  common  herd :  thefe  ought  to  have  a  kifs  ori 
both  cheeks,  while  the  reft  might  be  put  off  with 
a  kifs  on  one;  or,  if  French  politenefs  will  iniift 
upon  the  double  baifes  to  all,  the  five  kings  might  fa- 
lute  the  leaders,  while  the  reft  might  be  left  to 
the  fkinny-lipped  blood-fuckers  of  the  Council  of 
Elders. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  ceremonial,  I  fhall  point 
out  thofe  whom  I  think  entitled  to  the  diftinguifti- 
ed  honour  of  being  flobbered  by  the  five  fultans ; 
obferving,  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  wifh  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  any  man's  labour,  or  interfere 
with  any  bargain  that  might  be  previoufly  entered 
into  between  the  parties.  The  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  whether  he  fucceeds  in  his  obiect  or 
not. 

To  place  the  Italian  at  the  head  of  thefe  wor- 
thies is  an  ac~l  of  juftice,  and  an  aft  of  juflice 
w7hich  I  have  the  more  pleafure  in  performing,  as  I 
have  lately  been  -accufed   (how  falfely  every  body 
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knows)   of  attempting   to  link  that  gentleman   in 
the  opinion  of  the  public. 

When  the  treaty-making  power  was  to  be  attack- 
ed ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  a  breach  was  to  be 
made  in  the  Conftitution,  and  fuch  a  breach  as  ne- 
ver could  have  been  clofed,  the  affailants  feemed  at 
a  lofs  for  a  leader.  Citizen  M — fon  ihrank  from 
the  tafk.  The  eyes  of  the  phalanx  at  laft  turned 
towards  the  Italian,  Murderers,  when  preparing 
for  their  horrid  work,  always  choofe  from  among 
their  gang,  fome  precioufly  ill-looking  villain  to 
give  the  firft  flab ;  that  done,  they  fall  on  with 
lefs  remorfe,  and  difpatch  the  proftrate  victim.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  affailants  of  the 
Conftitution  acted  upon  the  fame  maxims  of  phy^ 
fiognomy  :  no,  God  forbid  I  mould  fay  or  infinu- 
ate  any  fuch  thing :  on  the  contrary,  if  perfon  had 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  matter,  I  mould  rather  fuppofe 
that  the  leader  was  chofen  for  his  beauty. 

Let,  however,  the  motive  to  the  choice  be  what 
it  might,  that  it  was  a  good  one  we  all  know. 
With  what  art  did  the  Genevefe  approach !  How 
did  he  twift  and  turn  when  he  found  an  obftacle 
in  his  way !  How  did  his  eyes  gliften,  when  ready 
to  dart  in  upon  his  devoted  prey !  Thofe  that  fol- 
lowed him  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  mouth  over 
what  they  had  heard,  as  the  yelping  puppies  of  the 
.pack  give  tongue,  wmen  they  hear  the  cry  of  the 
leading  old  hound. 

"  , The  ft anch  old  hound, 

"  Guide  of  the  pack,  although  gaunt  and  ugly, 
"  Is  yet  of  great  account.     He'll  oft  untie 
**  The  Gordian  knot,  when  reafon  at  a  ftand, 
"  Puzzling,  is  loft,  and  ev'ry  art  is  vain. 
"  As  p arty  chiefs  in  fenates  who  prefids 
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u  With  pleaded  reafon  and  with  artful  fpeech 
(i  Conduct  the  flaring  multitude,  fo  he 
"  Direcls  the  pack,  who  with  joint  cry  approve, 
"  And  loudly  boafi  difcoveries  not  their  own*" 

Had  Somerville  written  his  beautiful  poem  of 
The  Chace  but  yefterday,  with  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  before  his  eyes, 
he  could  not  have  made  a  more  apt  allufion  than  is 
contained  in  the  above  quoted  paffage.  The  reft 
did,  indeed,  with  joint  cry  approve,  and  loudly 
boaft  difcoveries  not  their  own;  but  the  fagacious 
and  indefatigable  Genevefe  untied  the  Gordianknot ; 
and,  though  his  game  at  laft  efcaped  him,  he  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  honours  of  the  field.  The  grateful 
fportfman,  to  reward  his  faithful  and  laborious  cur, 
claps  him  on  the  back  and  fpits  in  his  mouth.  And 
fo  our  Italian  fhall  be  diftinguifhed  from  his  col- 
leagues, by  fome  fuperior  reward. 

After  the  Genevefe,  I  think  we  muft  give  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  Long-man  from  New  York  and  the 
Short-man  from  Philadelphia. 

From  the  firft  of  thefe,  who  labours  under  an  ex- 
treme poverty  of  talents,  much  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. His  head  is  generally  thought  to  be  as 
empty  as  his  purfe  ever  was ;  yet  he  certainly  fur- 
pafled  all  his  fellow  labourers,  except  the  cunning 
Italian.  He  fet  out  with  blufhing,  and  I  leave  any 
one  to  guefs  at  the  efforts  that  muft  be  made  to 
get  a  blufh  through  a  fkin  like  his.  Beiides,  where 
will  you  find  a  young  man  of  his  pretentions,  a 
kind  of  Creole  Adonis,  as  it  were,  who  would  rifk 
his  complexion  for  a  iingle  moment?  Who  would 
fufFer  his  pure  yellow,  his  fine  golden  hue,  to  be 
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mixed  with  red,  and  thus  debafedto  a  vile  copper- 
colour?  Who  would,  in  fhort,  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
changed  from  a  guinea  to  a  half-penny?  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  has  been  accuftomed  to 
fuch  depreciations  or  not ;  but  if  this  be  the  firit  time, 
fuch  a  facrifice  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  worthy  of 
a  capital  compenfation. 

I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  the  reader  with  re- 
marks on  any  particular  paffages  of  this  gentleman's 
fpeeches  :  they  are  generally  fuch  firings  of  plagia- 
rifms,  that,  to  cenfure  them,  you  mult  cenfure  their 
authors,  and  this  is  fometimes  difagreeable.  One 
paiTageor  two,  however,  call  for  obfervation ;  which 
I  am  the  more  ready  to  bellow  on  them,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  original. 

The  gentleman,  in  defence  of  his  paper  motion, 
told  the  Houfe,  that  "it  was  impomble  to  deter- 
mine that  they  would  not  impeach,  until  the  pa- 
pers were  feen.  Fa&s  might  then  appear,  w7hich 
would  render  that  an  unavoidable  meafure  which 
was  not  now  contemplated.  If,  for  inttance,  in- 
ftead  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Brita*ki,  they  were 
now  difcuffmg  one  formed  with  the  Porte,  where 
it  is  the  cuftom  for  Minifters  to  give  and  to  re- 
ceive prefents ;  and,  on  the  production  of  the 
correfpondence,  it  mould  appear  that  our  Mini- 
fter  had  received  a  douceur  (bribe)  on  the  figna- 
ture  of  the  treaty;  would  not  the  Houfe  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  impeach  ?" 

This  is  a  fuppolition,  wound  up  with  an  interroga- 
tion. Now,  let  us  fee  if  we  cannot  fuppofe  and 
put  queftions  as  well  as  this  Adonis. — Suppoie,  then, 
that  the  electors  of  a   certain  diftricl  or  city  were 
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filly  enough  to  choofe,  as  their  reprefentative*  3 
man  at  once  proud  and  poor,  haughty  and  mean* 
infolent  and  crawling ;  fuppofe.  that  this  man  were 
ah  in folverit  debtor,  who  had  vifited  the  iniide  of 
a  jail,  and  who  had  bilked  his  creditors  by  paying 
them  but  three  Jhitlings  in  the  pounds  Now,  fhould 
a  man  like  this  rife  up  in  Congrefs,  and,  adopting 
the  fentiments,  the  ilyle,  and  even  the  gefticulations 
of  the  mob,:  barely  infinuate,  that  a  public  minifter* 
of  unipotted  fame,  had  received  a  bribe  from  a  fo- 
reign prince ;  what,  I  afk,  would  fuch  a  man  de- 
ferve  ? — To  be  cut  out  at  full  length,  in  a  ^Living 
Stone,  and  ftuek  up  at  the  corner  of  the  'Ely-Mar- 
fot,  for  the  boys  to  throw:  rotten  eggs  at,  till  the 
ftatue  became  as  yellow  as  the  original- 

The  gentleman  declared  (and  very  fine  erely,  with- 
out doubt)  that  his  fupporition  was  by  no  means  ap- 
plicable to  Mr.  Jay;  and  I  declare,  with  equal  fin- 
cerity,  that  my  fuppofition  is  by  no  means  applicable 
to  Mr.  Livingfton,  for  whofe  feelings,  as  the  reader 
mull  have  already  perceived,  I  have  a  wonderful 
tendernefs  ;  a  tendemefs,  indeed,  that  I  would  wifTi 
to  equal  that  which:  he  has  fhown  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Prefident  and  Mr.  Jay. 

The  next  paffage  that  attracls  my  attention  feems 
to  be  a  fort  of  fide  wind  eulogy  on.  the  five  kings 
and  their  mild  and  humane  government.  Cf  .  All 
"  Europe,"  fays  our  Adonis,  \\  was  once  free;  all 
cf  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  France  and  Swit- 
li  zerland,  are  now  in  chains.  Where  then,  will 
Ci  hiftorical  fads  be  found  to  juftify  the  charge  ? 
"  In  the  obfequious  Parliament  of  Britain?"  &c. — 
Poor  Adonis,  how  little  does  he  know  about  all  Eu- 
rope !    And  is  it  poflible  that  any  one,  pretending 
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to  be  a  reafonable  creature,  mould  yet  talk  to  us 
about  French  liberty?    A  decree  launched  forth  by 
their  merciful  lords,  the  other  day,  will  give  us   a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  Frenchmen's  freedom.     This 
decree   bears:     "  that   the   parents  of   Emigrants 
"  mall   now  give  up  to  the  Nation  that  portion  of 
<c  their   property,   which   would  have  fallen,    after 
cc  their  death,   to  their  Emigrant   children."     Let 
any  one  judge  from  this,  whether  the  poor  devils 
are  in   chains  or  not.     But,  why  do  I  cite  particu- 
lar inftances  of  their  flavery?  What  occafion  have  I 
here  to  attempt  a  contradiction  of  what  every  one, 
even  the  molt  ignorant  of  the  people,    knows  to  be 
falfe  and  ridiculous  ?  "  In  Turkey,  and  in  Morocco," 
fays  Playfair,  "  the   people  know   under   what 
<c  defpotifm    they   groan;     they   know   who   their 
"  rulers  are,  and  they  know  that  whatever  injustice 
they  may  be  guilty  of  towards  individuals,   they 
mufl  have  fome  regard  to  the  general  interefl,  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  whole.     They  have   the 
fatisfa&ion  too  of  complaining  to  a  friend  in  fe- 
<c  cret  of  their  misfortunes ;  but  the  miferable  French 
cc  Jlave,  who  thinks  himfelf  a.  free  citizen,  does  not 
cc  know  who  his  mailers  are.     He  dares  not  com- 
plain, becaufe  all  around  him  coniider  that  their 
miferies  are  the  effects  of  freedom  and  philofo- 
phy,  and   like  the  philofopher  Panglofs,  though 
"  ruined   and  miferable,  they  have  been  taught  to 
"  fay,  that  all  is  as  well   as   poflible. — Wretched 
"  people !   among  whom  every  thing  is  at  the  dif- 
"  pofition  of  a  gang  of  intriguing  defpots,   who, 
"  by  means  of  a  printing  prefs  and  reams  of  aflig- 
"  nats,  pillage    the   nation,  and  excite  to  maffacre 
"  and  bloodfhed  !" — This  is  the  only  people  in  Eu- 
rope who,  our  Adonis  tells  us,  is  not  in  chains !  I 
can  affure  him,  that  fuch  an  afTertion^,  at  this  day, 
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is  barely  honoured  with  a  fneer.  The  people  of 
America  have  at  laft  opened  their  eyes.  They  have 
feen  French  liberty  feated  on  her  throne,  the  guil- 
lotine, furrounded  with  confiscations,  guards,  man- 
acles and  dungeons ;  they  have  feen  French  religion 
exhibited  in  blafphemies  againft  the  Almighty,  and 
in  the  adoration  of  a  common  proftitute ;  they  have 
feen  French  humanity  in  the  form  of  a  child  torn 
from  its  mother's  womb  and  writhing  on  the  point 
of  a  bayonet.  Yes,  and  they  have  feen  the  effects 
of  French  gold  too,  and  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Living- 
fton,  that  they  defpife  the  corruptor  as  well  as  the 
corrupted.  French  friendship  they  know  they  do 
not  want,  and  French  enmity  is  become  the  object 
of  their  contempt.— To  ply  them  then,  Sir,  with 
this  old,  ridiculous,  thread-bare  tale  of  French 
liberty,  though  it  may  procure  you  a  fue  de  joie 
from  the  hulks  at  New  York,  is  an  infult  to  the  un- 
derftandings  of  your  conftituents,  for  which  I  much 
queftion  if  even  your  ignorance  will  be  thought  a 
fufficient  apology. 

But,,  it  feems,  there  is  one  other  nation,  beiides 
the  French,  who  are  not  in  chains  ;  the  Swifs.— It 
is  fomething  lingular  that  our  orator  forgot  the  re- 
publics of  Batavia  and  Geneva.  They  have  both 
the  happinefs  of  having  the  fame  kind  of  free  go- 
vernment as  his  dear  France.  Their  legiflative  and 
executive  branches,  and  all  their  offices  of  irate, 
excepting  the  prime  Minifter,  Citizen  Guillotine, 
are  the  fame.  What,  then,  could  render  them 
unworthy  of  being  called  free  nations  !  How  comes 
Switzerland,  the  belt  part  of  which  groans  under 
an  Ariftocracy,  to  be  preferred  to  thefe  regenerated 
ftates,  thefe  apes  of  the  French  republic,  thefe  firft 
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born  of  the  great  Baboon  ? — Our  Adonis's  head  was, 
abfolutely  turned  with  his  paper-kite  motion. 

Never  finely  was  poor  youth  fo  difcomfited, 
fcouted  and  routed  as  he  has  been  during  this  fef- 
fion.  After  a  month's  hard  labour,  the  Preiident 
fefufes  him  a  peep  at  the  papers;  he  feeks  venge- 
ance, meets  a  fecond  rebuff,  and  is  at  lait,  reduced 
to  the  mortification  of  feeing  the  fchemes  of  nine 
long  months  overturned  in  a  fingle  moment,  in  fpite 
of  the  counter  efforts  of  his  worthy  relations,  at 
New- York,  joined  to  thofe  of  Chocolate  grinder 
and  Serjeant  CI — ke.  In  this  iituation  what  is  he 
to  do ! — Jog  back  quietly  to  daddy's,  make  the 
moft  of  his  perfonal  charms,  ogle  the  fair  lex  in 
place  of  grinning  at  General  Wafhington,  and  con- 
tent himfelf  with  reading  billets  doux  inftead  of 
ftate  papers.  But,  for  mercy ys  fake,  let  him  take 
care  how  he  blujhes :  cc  the  bankrupt"  fays  an  au- 
thor, cc  never  yet  found  the  fair  one  kind;"  and 
what  then  could  he  expect  for  a  yellow  boy  who 
fhould  blufh  himfelf  to  Jerfey  copper  ? 

Having  thus  difmifled  the  long  raw-boned  Knight 
of  the  tVoful  countenance,  I  muft  now  beg  the  read- 
er's refpe&ful  attention,  while  I  bring  on  the  fcene 
probably  for  the  laft  time  the  little  duck-legged 
Squire. — There  he  is,  like  a  ballad-linger  in  a  fair  ! 
don't  fright  yourfelves,  Ladies ;  upon  my  foul  he'll 
do  you  no  violence.  'Tis  as  gentle  a  little  creature 
as  you  ever  fet  eyes  on  :  you  may  even  ftroke  him 
without  apprehending  the  leaft  mifchief;  do  but 
liften  to  his  fpeech,  and  he'll  lick  your  hand  like  a 
fpaniel. 

This  gentlemanys  efforts  on  the  oppofition  may 
be  confidered  as  confined  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
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^magnanimity  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that  of  his 
own  dijintereftednefs.  Indeed,  both  fubjecls  were 
equally  worthy  of  his  fmall  talk  eloquence.  The 
magnanimity  of  a  man,  who  makes  hands,  in  an 
humble  peace,  with  the  murderers  of  the  head  of 
his  family,  is  well  matched  with  the  difinterefted- 
nefs  of  another,  who  aims  at  the  deftru&ion  of  his 
country,  or  at  leaft,  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  it, 
that  he  may  raife  himfelf  on  its  ruins. 

He  told  the  Houfe,  that  "  he  had  feveral  veffels 
£C  at  fea,  not  infured;  that  he  had  landed  property 
iC  in  great  quantity,"  and  hence  he  took  occalion 
to  conclude,  that  he  could  not  be  fufpec~ted  as  will- 
ing to  involve  the  country  in  a  war.  This  indeed, 
from  a  man  of  moderate  views,  from  a  man  of  mo- 
derate vanity  even,  ought  to  have  fome  weight; 
but,  from  one  like  the  perfon  here  fpoken  of,  it 
ought  to  have  none  at  all. 

There  are  fome  men,  wTho,  as  the  poet  fays, 
<c  never  are  at  heart's  eafe,  while  they  fee  a  greater 
(i  than  themfelves."  Such  is  this  gentleman.  He 
muft  be  every  where,  and  every  where  at  the  head ; 
and,  as  it  commonly  happens  with  thofe  of  his 
ftamp,  nature  has  abfolutely  difquaiified  him  for 
the  attainment  by  fair  means.  Still,  however,  he 
drives  on  towards  his  object,  and  in  his  progrefs  em- 
ploys all  thofe  little  arts  that  worth  and  genius  dif- 
dain.  How  has  he  laboured  to  efiablifh  for  himfelf 
the  character  of  a  man  of  learning  and  taiie  !  How^ 
often  and  how  barefacedly  has  he  condefcended  to 
become  his  own  purT  in  the  common  papers! 
How  many  letters  has  he  written  to  diftant  places  to 
infure  the  infertion  of  articles  in  praiie  of  himfelf! 
What  incredible  pains  has  he  taken  to  procure  the 
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appearance  of  a  filly  poem,  figned  with  his  name, 
in  a  periodical  publication  of  a  foreign  country ! 

He  told  the  Koufe  of  Reprefentatives  of  his  mips 
and  his  lands ;  he  might  have  told  them  of  his  houfe 
too,  unlefs  indeed,  he  looked  upon  that  as  unne- 
ceffary,  from  its  being  fo  perfectly  known.  This 
houfe,  which  refembles  in  furniture  a  Dutch  virtu- 
ofo's  baby  hutch,  is  become  a  kind  of  rareefhow. 
The  vain  proprietor  ac~ls  the  part  of  a  defpicable 
fhowman.  This  houfe-that- Jack-built  is  his  hobby 
horfe,  and  when  mounted  on  it,  he  is  more  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  than  the  whore  on  the  black  ram, 
or  poor  Gulliver  aftride  the  nipple  of  the  Brabding- 
nagian  maid  of  honour, 

Money  however  he  has,  and  with  this  he  finds 
his  way  into  almoft  every  meeting  that  bears  the 
name  of  a  fociety,  a  name,  by-the-by,  of  which 
nioft  men  of  fenfe  begin  to  be  heartily  tired.  Our 
Lilliputian,  with  his  dollars,  gets  accefs  where, 
without  them,  he  would  not  be  fuffered  to  appear. 
But,  of  all  his  little  baits  for  admiration  and  con- 
fequence,  none  is  furely  fo  perfectly  ludicrous  as  his 
becoming  the  Mentor  of  the  little  misses.  That  a 
vain  man  fhould  condefcend  to  cajole  the  mob,  to 
greafe  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  a  club  or  fociety, 
that  he  mould  crawl  to  news-printers,  or  even  run 
dangling  about  after  fpe&ators  to  advance  his  tally 
manflon,  is  not  fo  very  furprifing;  but  that  he 
fhould  fo  far  defy  the  power  of  ridicule  as  to  profefs 
himfelf  the  periodical  declaimer  at  the  breakiugs-up 
of  a  boarding  fchool,  and  even  mow  an  uncommon 
.anxiety  to  have  his  fpeeches  on  thofe  occaiions  pub- 
lished, is  what  no  mortal  could  ever  have  expected* 
no?  not  from  John  Swanwick. 
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What  attention  is  due  to  a  man  like  this,  when 
he  produces  the  coincidence  of  his  own  intereft 
with  that  of  his  own  country  as  a  proof  that  his 
conduct  is  in  conformity  to  both  ?  Such  a  man  feels 
interefted  in  nothing  that  does  not  bring  food  to  his 
vanity,  and  if  a  greater  quantity  of  this  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  lofs  of  his  property  than  by  its  pre- 
vention, he  will  never  fcruple  to  hazard  it.  Where 
then,  is  his  diiintereftednefs,  and  his  patriotifm  ? 

At  firft  glance,  one  would  imagine  that  a  being 
like  this  was  formed  for  the  contempt,  or,  at  leaft, 
for  the  diverfion  of  mankind ;  and,  under  certain 
governments,  he  would,  indeed,  be  harmelefs ;  but, 
in  a  ftate  where  all  depends  upon  the  popular  voice, 
I  do  not  know  a  more  dangerous  chara&er.  Of  a 
proud  man  you  have  fome  hold ;  his  pride  will  not 
let  him  ftoop  to  fuch  meanneffes,  by  which  alone  he 
can  come  at  the  power  that  makes  him  formidable ; 
while  the  vain  one  will  flop  at  nothing.  Knowing 
that  the  accomplifhment  of  his  hopes  depends  on 
the  people,  and  that  it  is  to  numbers  he  muli  owe 
his  fuccefs,  he  fpeculates  in  their  errors  and  their 
prejudices,  and  turns  them  to  his  own  advantage 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  community.  No  rebuff,  no 
•ill  treatment  or  difcomfit  difcourages  him :  kick 
him  out  at  your  front  door,  and  he  will  come  in 
at  the  back :  drive  him  from  one  office  or  one  af- 
fembly,  and  he  will  get  into  another :  fome  where 
he  will  be,  where  he  can  make  himfelf  talked  of. 
He  is  ever  the  cringing  Have  of  power :  he  adores  it 
in  whatever  hands  it  may  be  found :  as  he  wheedles 
a  democratic  populace,  fo  would  he  the  crueleft 
defpot  on  earth :  he  has  not  a  drop  of  independent 
blood  in  his  heart,  and  he  is  the  mortal  enemy  of 
all  thofe  who  have. 
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That  fuch  a  man  as  this  fhould  be  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  a  State  of  which  I  am  an  inhabitant,  is, 
I  muft  confefs,  a  mortification ;  as  to  reprefenting 
me,  however,  he  never  did,  nor  mall  he  ever  do 
it:  therefore,  as  a  fraction  of  the  fovereign  people, 
I  do  hereby,  once  for  all,  enter  my  proteft  againil 
every  thing  that  he  may  do,  or  have  a  hand  in. 
When  he  looks  round,  from  his  hobby-horfe,  on 
the  multitude  who  have  been  weak  enough  to 
commit  their  interefts  to  his  fapient  head  and  in- 
flated heart,  let  him  remember,  that  there  is  one 
who  would  not  truft  him  with  the  flump  of  an  old 
worn-out  pen. 

When  I  fee  people,  who  have  chofen  a  reprefen- 
tative  like  this,  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by 
him  and  his  affociates,  I  cannot  fay  I  pity  them. 
Many  of  the  Merchants  and  traders  who  were  fo 
alarmed  the  other  day,  on  account  of  the  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  treaty,  had  ufed  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  in  fare  this  man's  election.  What  muft 
be  their  reflections,  when  they  faw  him,  not  onty 
voting  for  the  deftru&ion  of  their  property  and 
themfelves,  but  endeavouring  to  nullify  their  peti- 
tion by  another,  figned  by  foreigners,  blackguards 
and  negroes?  Surely  this  ought  to  be  a  leffon  to 
thofe,  who  are  to  choofe  or  reject  him  another 
time.  Butj  indeed,  men  of  property,  men  who 
ought  to  be  of  weight,  are  in  this  country,  as  in 
moft  others,  indifferent  and  flothful  as  to  their  po- 
litical rights.  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  this, 
the  confequences  are  well  known,  they  are  already 
felt,  and  will  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  be  felt  more  feverely. 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured  to  juftify  the  prefer- 
ence to  be  given  to  thefe  three  heroes  of  the  hard- 
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ened  finners.  Citizen  Madifon  was  formerly  reck- 
oned as  a  fort  of  chief ;  but  he  has  fo  funk  out  of 
light  this  campaign  that  we  can  look  upon  him,  at 
leaft,  as  no  more  than  an  aid-de-camp.  The 
firm  and  indivifible  phalanx  of  Virginia  were  led  on 
by  a  younger,  more  bold  and  more  artful  command- 
er ;  had  victory  decided  in  their  favour,  the  Citi- 
zen would  have  put  in  his  claim  to  a  fhare  in  the 
glory  of  the  day ;  but  the  timely  defertion  of  the 
heavy  Jiorfe  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  difgraceful  de- 
feat that  fucceeded,  has  left  him  without  even  the 
hope  of  repairing  his  reputation.  As  a  politician 
he  is  no  more ;  he  is  abfolutely  deceafed,  cold,  ftiff 
and  buried  in  oblivion  for  ever  and  ever. 

There  are,  then,  but  three  of  thefe  gentlemen 
whom  I  look  upon  as  entitled  to  the  collade  jrater- 
nelle  from  the  five  kings ;  the  others  mult  put  up 
with  a  fmack  from  the  elders  or  youngers. 

There  is  one  difficulty  remaining,  which  it  will 
not  be  very  eafy  to  get  over ;  that  is,  the  parties 
are  at  fuch  a  diitance  from  each  other,  that  to 
embrace  in  perfon  would  be  impoffible,  unlefs  one 
or  the  other  would  be  content  to  make  a  voyage ; 
a  thing  which  we  cannot  expecl,  for,  like  the  buz- 
zard, neither  like  to  lofe  light  of  their  prey.  'Tis 
true,  that,  in  France,  they  do  embrace  by  proxy, 
and  probably,  this  may  be  now  reforted  to.  We 
can  very  well  fpare  a  deputation,  and  if  they  mould 
never  return,  few,  I  believe,  would  mourn  their 
lofs. 

I  now  bid  the  oppofers  of  the  treaty  farewel : 
they  and  I  have  been  at  war  for  rather  better  than 
a  year  :  I  have  feen  them  completely  beaten,  and 
though  I  pretend  to  no  other  merit  than  the  little 
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that  is  due  to  a  diligent  drummer  or  trumpeter.  I 
muft  be  permitted  to  rejoice  as  well  as  others.  Re- 
joice I  certainly  do  at  their  downfal,  and  notwith- 
fianding  I  think  it  unmanly  to  fet  my  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  a  proftrate  foe,  no  endeavours  of  mine  fhall 
be  wanting  to  prevent  them  from  rifmg  again. 

PAINE's  AGE  OF  REASON. 

The  Chriftian  Religion  teaches  men  to  forego 
their  private  interefts  for  the  fake  of  doing  good, 
it  is  not  therefore  furpriiing,  that  deifts  and  atheifts 
mould  forego  their  private  interefts  for  the  fake  of 
doing  mifchief.  Things  oppofite  in  their  nature 
mult  be  expected  to  be  oppolite  in  their  effects. 

The  Editor  of  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia  (Mr. 
Franklin  Bache)  has  advertifed  for  fale  a  fecond 
part  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reafon,  at  a  low  price.  It 
is  faid,  he  has  received  ffteen  thoufand  copies  of 
this  from  Paris,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  he  fells 
them  at  a  price  which  will  hardly  pay  firft  coil 
and  expenfes.  When  I  went  to  fchool,  I  remem- 
ber we  had  for  a  copy ;  "  Zeal  in  a  good  cauje  de- 
fences applauje"  If  this  old  maxim  be  a  true  one,  I 
would  afk  ;  what  zeal  in  a  lad  caufe  deferves  ? 

A  perfon,  to  whom  the  parties  were  well  known, 
has  allured  me,  that  poor  Paine  imbibed  his  firfl 
principles  of  deifm  of  Do£ior  Franklin;  if  fo,  it  is 
pofilble  that  the  Editor  of  the  Aurora  may  look 
upon  the  difcribution  of  the  Age  of  Reafon  as  a 
means  of  propagating  his  Grand  Father's  princi- 
ples, and  fo  far  Jome  perfons  will  defend  it,  as  an 
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acl  of  filial  piety,  or  rather  filial  gratitude,  for  as 
to  piety  I  think  we  may  venture  to  leave  it  out  of 
tho  queflion. 

This  grateful  young  man  fhould,  however,  re- 
collect, that  a  vender  of  poilon  will  not  be  excufed 
merely  becaufe  the  compound  was  kneaded  up,  or 
the  receipt  for  it  given  by  his  anceflor.  Deifm 
cannot  be  well  faid  to  run  in  the  bloody  or  I  fhould 
really  be  afraid  that  the  descendant  of  the  iliuftrious 
old  deifl  was  contaminated.  Charity  bids  me  to 
hope  the  contrary,  and  to  afcribe  the  excefs  of  his 
zeal  to  the  amiable  motive  above  mentioned. 

It  is  going  too  far,  perhaps,  to  fay,  that  any 
lofs  on  thefe  blafphemous  pamphlets  is  to  fall  on 
Mr.  Bache.  The  French  republic  has  ever  mown 
a  fincere  defire  of  regenerating  us,  and  as  fhe  finds 
us  obftinate  in  politics,  flie  may  be  willing  to  try 
her  hand  in  another  way.  The  papers  have  told 
us  lately,  that  Mad  Tom  takes  up  his  lodgings  at 
the  houfe  of  the  American  Ambaffador  ;  if  this  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon  mould  have  come 
to  us  under  his  aufpices,  it  is  a  facl:  of  a  curious  na- 
ture indeed. 

As  to  the  work  itfelf,  it  cannot  be  better  defcrib- 
ed  than  by  faying  that  it  is  as  flupid  and  defpicable 
as  its  author.  The  wretch  has  all  his  life  been 
employed  in  leading  fools  afiray  from  their  duty, 
and,  as  nothing  is  more  eafy,  he  has  often  fucceed- 
ed.  His  religion  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  his  poli- 
tics; one  inculcates  the  right  of  revolting  againfl 
government,  and  the  other  that  of  revolting  againfl 
God.  Having  fucceeded  againfl  the  Lord's  anointed 
(I   mean   his   and   our   ci-devant  friend,  the  raoft 
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Chriftian  king)  he  turned  his  impious  arms  againft 
the  Lord  himfclf.  This  procefs  is  perfectly  natural, 
as  has  been  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  others  as 
well  as  that  of  Paine. 

How  Tom  came  to  think  of  exerciring  his  clum- 
fy  battered  pen  upon  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  what 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  curioiity,  without  ever 
being  well  accounted  for  in  this  country  ;  notwith- 
ftanding,  the  circumftances  under  which  a  man 
writes  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  his  opinions,  particularly  if  thofe  opinions 
are  new  and  extraordinary.  For  this  reafon,  I  ihali 
endeavour  to  trace  this  raggamuffln  deiftfrom  Ame- 
rica to  his  Paris  dungeon,  and  to  account  for  his 
having  laid  down  the  dagger  of  infurreclion  in  or- 
der to  take  up  the  chalice  of  irreligion. 

Thomas,  after  having  retailed  out  a  good  deal 
of  very  Common  Senfe,  commonly  called  Nonfenje, 
found  himfelf  rather  richer  than  when  he  began.* 
This  gave  him  a  fmack  for  revolutions  ;  but  find- 
ing himfelf  finking  fait  into  his  native  mud,  and 
pretty  univerfally  defpifed  and  neglected  by  the 
people  of  this  country :  finding,  in  fhort,  that  the 
Americans  were  returning  to  order,  and  feeling 
that  his  element  was  confufion,  he  croiTed  the  At- 
lantic to  bafk  in  the  rays  of  the  French  revolution, 

*  In  his  fecond  Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  he  fays  he  has  a 
place  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Whether  this  be  a  lie  or  not 
J  cannot  tell ;  but  if  it  be  true,  it  was  certainly  the  produit  of 
the  revolution  ;  for  every  one  knows  he  had  nothing  before. 
This  was  encouragement  for  hini  to  try  his  talent  in  other 
countries.  A  confifcated  caftle  in  France,  or  fome  abbey  where 
he  might  join  facrilege  to  robbery,  was  a  fuflicient  temptation 
to  lead  him  acrols  the  ocean. 
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The  Propagande  at  Paris,  that  is,  the  fociety  in- 
flituted  for  the  propagation  of  the  vile  and  detefla- 
ble  principles  of  the  Rig/its  of  Man,  as  laid  down 
in  the  famous  French  Conflitution,  fixed  their  Ja- 
cobinical eyes  on  Tom,  as  an  excellent  miffionary 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Oil  goes  Tom  with 
his  Rights  of  Man,  which  he  had  the  abominable 
impudence  to  dedicate  to  General  J/y'aj?iington.* 
The  Englifh  Jacobins  flared  at  him  at  firft  :  he  went 
a  flep  further  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of:  his 
doclrines,  however,  grew  familiar  to  their  ears  : 
they  took  him  under  their  wing,  and  he  made 
fure  of  another  revolution.  This  fecurity  was  his 
misfortune,  and  had  nearly  coll  him  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Sea. 

From  the  thief-catchers  in  England  Tom  fled, 
and  took  his  feat  among  the  thieves  of  Paris.  Af- 
ter haviner  diflincmiihed  himielf  in  execrating  the 
Conflitution  he  had  written  in  defence  of,  he,  and 
two  or  three  others,  fet  to  work  and  made  a  new 
one ;  quite  brand  new,'  without  a  iingle  ounce  of 
old  fluff.  This  covered  Tom  with  glory  foon  after, 
when  it  was  unanimouily  accepted  by  the  rich,  free, 
generous  and  humane  French  nation.. 

This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  happieft  part  of 
,  Tom's  life.  He  had  enjoyed  partial  revolts  before5 
had  feen  doors  and  windows  broken  in,  and  had 
probably  partaken  of  the  pillage  of  Come  ariflocra- 
tic  ftores  and  dwelling  houfes ;  but,  to  live  in  a 
continual  flate  of  infurreclion,  "  facred,  holy,  or- 
"  ganized  infurreciion ;"  to  fit  feven  days  in  the 
week  iiluiug  decrees  for  plunder,  profcription  and 


*  The  Second  Tart  was   dedicated  to  ha  Fayette,  to  which 
nobody  had  any  kind  of  objection. 
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maffacre,  was  a  luxurious  life  indeed  !  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  ihort  life  and  a  merry  one  :  it  lafted  but 
five  months.  The  tender-hearted,  philanthropic 
murderer,  BrhTot,  and  his  faction,  fell  from  the 
pinnacle  of  their  glory  :  poor  Tom's  wares  got  out 
of  vogue  and  his  carcafs  got  into  a  dungeon. 

This  was  a  dreadful  reverfe  for  old  Common 
Senfe.  To  be  hurled,  all  in  a  moment,  from  the 
tip  top  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Grande  Convention 
Nationale  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  a  ftinking 
dungeon,  was  enough  to  give  a  fhock  to  his  poor 
unfteady  brain.  But  this  was  not  all ;  he  well  knew 
that  the  national  razor  was  at  work,  and  had  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  his  days  were  numbered.  He 
laid  extended  on  the  dirt,  like  a  fheep  or  a  calf  in 
a  ftaughter-houfe,  expecting  every  moment  that  the 
Butcher  would  come  for  him. 

How  Thomas  came  to  efcape  is  fomething  that 
will  probably  remain  a  myilery.  It  was  faid,  that 
Danton  (the  new  chief  tyrant)  fpared  his  life  at  the 
requeft  of  certain  Americans ;  but  this  is  impro- 
bable, not  that  fome  Americans  might  be  found 
filly  enough  to  petition  for  it,  but  becaufe,  when 
his  enlargement  was  afterwards  demanded,  upon 
the  fcore  of  his  being  an  American,  the  ruling 
tyrants  anfwered,  that  he  was  a  /acre  Ang/ois,  a 
d—n'd  Engiifhman.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  Dan- 
ton  and  his  party  defpifed  Tom  too  much  to  run 
any  lifk  of  difobliging  their  friends  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  by  taking  away  his  worthless 
life.  Be  the  motive  what  it  might,  he  was  kept  in 
his  cage,  and  there  he  wrote  the  firfr  part  of  his 
Age  of  Reafon* 
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Nov?  to  the  motive  that  led  him  to  the  compofi- 
tion  of  this  blafphemous  work ;  which  was  no  other 
than  that  of  laving  his  ugly  uncombed  head  from 
the  guillotine. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  it  was  under  the 
reign  of  Danion  that  the  Chriftian  religion  was 
abolifhed  by  a  decree.  A  few  days  before  Tom's 
imprifonment  the  famous  feftival  of  Reafon  was 
held.  A  common  (trumpet  was  drefled  up  as  the 
Goddefs  Reafon,*  feated  on  a  throne  of  turf,  and, 
while  incenfe  was  burnt  before  her  altar  at  fome 
little  diftance,  the  idolatrous  populace,  with  the 
Convention  at  their  head,  proftrated  themfelves 
before  her.  Not  many  days  before  this,  the  conjli- 
tutional  Bifhop  of  Paris, f  with  his  vicars  and  three 
rectors,  came  to  the  Convention  and  abdicat- 
ed their  religion,  declaring  themfelves  to  have 
been  cheats,  and  that  in  future  they  would  profefs 
no  other  worfhip  than  that  of  Reason,  In  fhort, 
Danton  and  Robespierre  (then  fecond  in  command) 
were  incefTantly  occupied  in  extirpating  the  final! 
remains  of  Chriftianity  from  the  minds  of  the  poor 
brutified  and  enilaved  French.  It  was  a  neceffary 
preparation  to  the  bloody  work  they  intended  they 
fhould  execute. 

Citizen  Common  Senfe  knew  this,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  fhould  attempt  to  foft- 
en  his  lot,  and  prolong,  perhaps,  his  miferable 
days,  by  fomething  from  his  pen,  calculated  at 
once  to  flatter  their  vanity  and  further  their  exe- 
crable views.  Thomas  had  long  railed  againfl  the 
bafenefs  of  courtiers,  but  when  the  moment  of  tri- 

*  She  was  guillotined  foon  after. 

f  The  cQ?iftiiutionaL  clergy  means  the  fiew  clergy }    tfcc  clergy 
*f  the  revoIutiQn,    the  apoj\aUs% 
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al  came  he  was  found  as  bafe  as  the  bafeft.  The 
high-minded  republican  Paine,  who  had  fet  Lords 
and  Kings  at  defiance,  was  glad  to  bend  the  knee 
before  a  vile  low-bred  French  pettifogger.  He  de- 
fcended  to  make  ufe  of  the  very  phrafes  that  the 
new  tyrants  had  introduced.  The  Goddefs  was 
called  Reason,  the  church  which  was  profaned  by 
her  worfhip  was  called  the  Temple  of  Reason,  and  the 
infcription  on  the  banners  carried  at  the  feflival  was 
t\  The  Age  of  Reason"  (Le  fiecle  de  la  Raifon)  the 
very  title  of  Tom's  book.  Bafe  adulation!  adu- 
lation not  to  be  excufed  even  by  the  lituation  in 
which  he  was.  The  old  French  clergy,  with  the 
dagger  at  their  breads,  icorned  to  purchafe  life  at 
fuch  a  price.. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  underftood  as  believ- 
ing that  Paine's  book  was  a  defertion  of  his  prin- 
ciples; for,. as  I  before  obferved,  he  had  been  cor- 
rupted years  before.  It  is  the  difgraceful  motive 
for  publishing  his  creed  that  I  am  expofing.  That 
it  was  done  to  make  his  court  to  the  tyrants  of  the 
day  cannot  be  doubted ;  for,  in  all  his  former 
works,  if  he  has  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  he  does  it  in  decent  if  not  refpeclful  lan- 
guage. In  his  Rights  of  Man,  for  inftance,  he 
extols  toleration,  and  obferves,  that  all  religions  are 
good-;  ;but  as  foon  as  he  got  into  his  .  new-fafhioned 
iludy,  a  dungeon,  he  discovered  that  they  were  all 
lady  or  at  leait  the  Chrifdan  Religion,  ,and  it  was 
of  the  divers  denominations  of  that  religion  that  he 
before  pretended  to  fpeak.  When  he  faid  that  all 
religions  were  good,  he  was  an  abominable  hypo- 
crite, or  he  is  one  now,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
Chriftian  Religion  is  a  very  bad  one.  Either  he 
difguifed  his  fentiments  to  deceive  the  Englilh,  or 
hehas'fmce  done  fo  to  deceive  D anion  and  Robe- 
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fpierre.  Tom  .knows  the  value  of  a  character  for 
confiftency  too  well  to  run  the  rife  of  lofing  it  un- 
lefs  upon  a  preffing  emergency  :  but,  the  guillotine 
was  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  his  comrades,  and  he 
well  knew  that  there  was  but  this  one  way  of  keep- 
ing his  own  corrupted  ftreams  within  his  veins. 

It  will  be  laid,  by  Tom's  deiftical  Friends,  that 
the  Second  Tart  of  the  Age  of  Reafon  was  written 
after  his  releafement,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
in  no  danger.  Very  true ;  but  the  die  was  call ; 
the  Firft  Part  was  out.  and  there  was  no  recalling 
it.  He  had  openly  attacked  both  heaven  and  earth  ; 
he  could  do  no  more.  One  effay  at  blafphemy  was 
as  good  as  a  thoufand  for  eftablifhing  his  new  pre- 
tenfions  to  infamy;  but  Thomas  had  now  fome- 
thing  elfe  to  attend  to  Derides  his  reputation ;  I 
mean  his  belly.  The  ufual  means  of  fubfiftence 
had  failed  :  he  was  no  longer  a  great  Reprefenta- 
tive  of  a  great  and  free  people.  The  handful  of 
aflignats  he  received  daily  were  gone  to  fome  more 
(launch  patriot,  and  the  old  Rights  of  Man  was 
left  to  dine  where  he  could.  As  to  political  drugs^ 
Thomas's  were  grown  out  of  vogue  in  France  as 
much  as  they  now  are  in  this  country  ;  his  conftitu- 
tion  was  declared  to  be  the  molt,  ftupid  perform- 
ance that  ever  iffued  from  a  lick  brain,  and  its 
author  fell  into  difcredit  as  rapidly  as  he  had  rife  a 
to  fame.*  Among  thoufands  of  others,  he  experi- 
enced the  fudden  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  vo- 
latile Parifians  :  from  being  a  fort  of  demi-god  he 
was  become  the  moil  degraded  thing  in  nature,  a 

*  Infurrefiion,  revolution,  confiltutjsn,  a  knowledge  in  all  theie 
feetns  to  be  a  neccfiary  qualification  in  a  profefibr  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.  Tom  Paine  understood  the  firft  perfectly  well,  he  had 
a  fmattering  of  the  fecond/  but  as  to  the  third  he  was,  and,  if 
alive  is,  totally  ignorant. 
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poor  half-ftarved  defpifed  pretender  to  renown. 
Befides  the  conftitution  that  was  now  coming  into 
play,  with  a  council  of  youngers  and  a  council  of 
elders  and  five  kings,  elected  by  people  of  fome pro- 
perty,  or,  at  leafl,  fome  qualif cation  y  was  what  Tom 
never  could  defend  with  his  right  of  univerfal  fuf- 
frage  and  continual  infurrection,  and,  for  once,  he 
had  the  prudence  to  hold  his  tongue. 

Tom's  fate  in  France  was  nearly  what  it  had  been 
in  America  \  when  it  was  no  longer  neceffary  to 
employ  him  he  funk  into  neglect.  Happy  if  he 
could  have  ceafed  eating  when  his  infurrection  ta- 
lents became  ufelefs;  but  as  he  could  not,  he  mufl 
continue  to  write,  and  as  he  was  in  a  country 
where  he  was  permitted  to  revile  none  but  the  Al- 
mighty, the  Almighty  he  reviled.  The  prefent  of 
poifon  he  has  fent  to  his  "  fellow  citizens"  of 
America,  is  not  therefore,  fo  much  the  work  of 
choice  as  of  neceffity.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Age 
of  Reafon  he  wrote  for  a  living,  and  the  Firfl  Part 
he  wrote  for  his  life. 

Thofe  who  prefer  a  few  years  of  life  to  every 
thing  elfe,  may  find  an  excufe  for  this  degraded 
man  :  it  is  impofhble  for  any  of  us  to  fay  how  we 
mould  act  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine.  But,  what 
fhall  be  laid  to  thofe,  who,  prefTed  by  neither  dan- 
ger nor  want,  make  uncommon  exertions  to  fpread 
his  infamous  performance  among  the  ignorant  part 
of  their  countrymen,  and  thereby  fow  in  their 
minds  the  feeds  of  vice,  inquietude  and  defpair? 
Again;  deiits  may  find  fome  apology  for  doing 
this ;  but  who  will  dare  to  become  the  apologift  of 
thofe  bookfellers,  who,  profeiTors  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  throw  out  this  bait  of  blafphemy  to  catch  un- 
wary comers,  and,  fmiling  at  their  fimplicity,  pock- 
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et  the  dirty  pence.  Such  men  (and  they  are  but 
too  numerous)  are  like  the  Hollander  on  the  coafl 
of  Japan,  who,  to  outftrip  others  in  trade  with  the 
natives,  tramples  on  the  crofs  of  his  Saviour.* 

I  mall  here  take  the  liberty  of  adding  an  exraft 
from  an  addrefs,  delivered  by  Judge  Rujh  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Berks,  with  which 
I  fhall  difmifs  this  article. 


a 


Chriftianity,  we  are  told  by  our  law  books,  is  part  of 
"  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  as  fuch  a  Judge  may  at  any 
"  time,  without  ftepping  afide  from  the  path  of  duty,  il- 
"  luflrate  its  precepts  and  enforce  its  evidences.  It  muft 
ii  therefore  be  particularly  incumbent  on  hirn  at  this  time, 
Cl  when  deifm  is  daily  venting  itfelf  in  ambiguous  hints  or 
"  fneers,  or  openly  attacking  religion  with  mallow  ar- 
<(  gument. 


"  To  the  native  growth  of  infidelity  among  us,  it  is 
more  than  poffible,  argumentations  may  have  been  made, 
"  in  confequence  of  our  admiration  of  a  certain  great  na- 
"  tion  in  Europe,  more  efpecially,  as  a  member  of  the 
"  late  convention  in  that  country  (generally  fuppofed  to 
u  have  been  actuated  by  an  uncommon  zeal  for  the 
Rights  of  Man")  availing  himfelf  of  his  literary  re- 
putation, has  by  an  attempt  to  overthrow  all  religion, 
indirectly  endeavoured  to  juftify  their  blafphemous  mea- 
fures  to  extirpate  it.  It  is  really  aflonilhing,  Gentle- 
men, that  a  man  who  calls  himfelf  a  patriot,  mould  drive 
to  undermine  religion,  the  only  foundation  of  govern- 
ment and  morality.     The  penetrating    genius  of  Moti- 
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*  I  know  a  printer  and  bookfeller  who  has  taken  for  bis 
fign,  the  picture  of  the  blafphemer  Paine.  This  undoubtedly  is 
to  inform  the  amateurs  of  in  fur  re  cli  on  and  infidelity  that  they 
may  be  fupplied  within.  It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  impute  this 
intention  to  him  who  hangs  out  fuch  a  lign.  When  taterfdjt$ 
placed  the  picture  of  the  Devil  over  his  door,  it  was  to  inform 
people  that  hell  was  to  be  feen  in  the  houfe. 

F 
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"  tefquieu,  taught  him  to  entertain  fentunehts  very  differ- 

"  ent    from    thofe    of  the  "  Age  of    Reafon."     Having 
it 


t< 


compared  the  effects  pn  fociety  produced  by  different 
religions,  and  examined  them  inertly  in  a  political  light  ; 
"  what  is  the  decifion  I  "  The  principles  of  Chriftianity," 
i(  fays  he,  "■  deeply  engraved  on  the  heart,  would  be  in- 
a  finitely  more  powerful  than  the  falfe  honour  of  monar- 
"  chies,  the  humane  virtues  of  Republics,  or  the  fervile 
"  fear  of  defpotic  (fates. •-'  .The  vaft- comprehenfive  mind 
<c  of  the  great  Bacon,  faw  the  fubject  hi  the  fame  point 
"  of  view.  "  There  never  was  found/'  lays  this  pro- 
(l  found  philofopher,  "  in  any  age  of  the  world,  either 
iC  philofophy,  or  feet,  or  religion,  or  lav/,  a  difcipline 
«*  which  did  fo  highly  exalt  the  public  good,  as  the  Chrif- 
u  tian  faith*" 

c<  I  have  already,  Gentlemen,  confumed  more  time  than 
c<  I  intended,  and  fnall  therefore  inftantly  clofe  with  a 
ce  fingle  obfervation. 
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te  If  the  great  duties  of  truth  and  jufiice,  and  the 
pureft  precepts  of  morality  \  if  the  moit  exalted  bene- 
a  volence  and  unbounded  humanity ;  if  fmcerity,  candor, 
<(  meeknefs,  magnanimity,  gentlenefs,  and  forgivenefs  of 
"  injuries,  have  a  native  tendency  to  improve  the  heart, 
"  and  diffufe  peace,  order  and  happinefs  among  mankind, 
tc  and  are  ffrictly  enjoined  by  the  Chriflian  religion,  as 
iC  indifpenfable  conditions  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the 
*'  Deity;  what  muft  we  think  of  the  writer,  who  has 
Ci  exerted  his  talents  to  lejjen  our  motives,  or  enfeeble  cur 
(e  obligations  to  the  practice  of  thei'e  beneficent  and  god-like 
"  virtues  ? 

"  Save   us,  gracious   Heaven,    from  fitch  patriots,   and 
Ci  the  extenfwn  of  their  baneful  principles  among  us  !" 

I  am  fure  the  reader  will  join  with  me  in  admir- 
ing this  extract,  and  applauding  the  man  by  whom 
it  was  delivered.     How  different  his  conduct  from  - 
that  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  vending  the  poi- 
fon  of  the  Frenchified  Engliih  defperado ! 
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E  P  I  T  A  F  H 

0    N 

TOM     T  A  I  -N  E. 


IjOME  time  after  this  little  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  great '  Paine  was  .  fent  me  (which  was 
about  three  months  ago )  it  was  reported  that  the 
perfon,  v. bole  deeds  it  is  intended. to  commemo- 
rate, was  ftill  living. .  This  unexpected  circumilance 
made  me  keep  k  back,  till  1  had  confuited  the 
obliging  author,,  and  I  here  fubjohi  Lis  anfwer  to  my 

letter  on  the  fubteS. 

-    bf 

<(  Sir,  •  ' 

"  With  all  due  deference  to  your  better  .'judg- 
ment, I  pre  fume  that  the  report  concerning  Paine 
can  be  no  reafomfor  delaying  the  publication  of 
his  Epitaph.  He  has  .long  fmce  given  up  the 
ghoft  as  a  politician;  of  this  our  pre  fent  incer- 
titude reTpefting-  his  natural  death,  is  a  clear, 
and  for-  him^  immiiiatmg  proof  l  who  would  once 
have  thought  that  the  time  would  conm  vvhen 
it  would  be .  unknown  whether  the  great  Rights 
of  Man  was  in  exiftence  or  not?  Being  then  ai- 
fured  that  he  is  politically  dead,  it  is  of  little  con- 
fequence  'Whether  his  perfon-  has  furvived  his 
fame,  whether  his  carcafs  be  under   ground,  or 
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whether  it  be  reeling  about  among  the  cut-throat 
philofophers  of  Paris. 


cc  If  I  am  to  underftand  your  consulting  me  on 
cc  this  occalion  as  a  delicate  manner  of  requefting 
"  me  to  withdraw  the  piece,  I  beg  leave  to  allure 
"  you  that  the  precaution  was  unnecelTary.  My 
"  feelings  as  an  author  are  not  fo  extremely  tender. 
"In  ihort,  Sir,  I  wifh  you  to  ufe  your  own  difcre- 
"  tion,  and  am3N 

"  Your-,  S?r.  &c. 

"  Bo/Ion,   zd  April  1796." 

■e  p  1 r  a  p  m 

When  the  wight,  who.  here  lies  beneath  the  cold  earth, 
Firft  quitted  the  land  that  had  given  him  birth, 
He  commenc'd  the  apoftle  of  bloodihed  and  ftrife, 
And  practis'd  the  trade  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Sedition  and  nonfenfe  and  lies   to  difpenfe, 
He  took  up    the  the  title  of  "  Old  Common  Senfe*" 
Taught  poor  honed  men  how  rich  rogues  to  keep  under, 
Excited  to  pillage,  and  fhar'd  in  the  plunder  ; 
But  when  there  no  longer  was  plunder  to  fhare, 
His  ".  common  fenfe"  led  him  fo  feek  it  elfewhere. 
To  his  countrymen  now  he  returned  back  again, 
The  Wronger  of  Rights  and  the  Rlghter  of  Men  ; 
He  told  them  they  ftill  were  a  nation  of  flaves  ; 
That  their  king  was  a  fool  and  his  minifters  knaves, 
And  the  only  fure  way  for  the  people  to  thrive 
Was  to  leave  neither  one  or  the  other  alive. 
But  Thomas  who  never  knew  when  he  ihould  ftop, 
Went  a  little  too  far,  and  was  catch'd  on  the  hop. 


.-)■) 
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In  fhort,  it  was  determin'd  that  poor  Tom  fhould  lofe 

His  ears  at  a  poll,  or  his  life  in  a  noofe- 

"  Old  Common  Senfe"  boggles,  then  fltulks  out  of  fight, 

Then  packs  up  his  rags  and  decamps  in  the  night. 

His  arrival  at  Paris  occafions  a  fete, 

And  he  finds,  in  the  den  of  aflaflins,  a  feat. 

Here  he  murders  and  thieves  and  makes  laws  for  a  feafon ; 

Is  cramm'd  in  a  dungeon,  and  preaches  up  "  Req/bn'jV 

Blafphemes  the  Almighty,  lives  in  filth  like  a  hog, 

Is  abandon'd  in  death,  and  interr'd  like  a  dog.  . 

i 
Tom  Paine  for  the  Devil  is  furely  a  match; 

In  hanging  Old  England  he  cheated  Jack-Catch, 

In  France  (the  firft  time  fuch  a  thing  had  been  feen) 

He  cheated  the  watchful  and  fharp  Guillotine, 

And  at  laft,  to  the  farrow  of  all  the  beholders, 

He  march'd  out  of  life  with  his  head  on  his  moulders. 


FRENCH     GENEROSnr: 

On  the  27th  of  April  laft,  there  appeared,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  an  order,  faid  to  be  iffued 
by  the  French  Convention  (I  lump  the  five  kino-s 
and  council  of  old  ones  and  council  of  young  ones 
all  together)  to  the  commanders  of  their  privateers, 
concerning  the  papers  of  Mr.  Spillard,  the  famous 
traveller.  The  perfon  who  fends  this  article  to 
Mr.  Brown,  requefts  him  to  publifh  it,  as  "it  will 
"  be  acceptable  to  every  friend  of  the  French  nation, 
(c  and  of  ufeful  difcoveries." 

Before  we  fay  any  thing  about  the  order  itfelf, 
we  ought  to  obferve,    that   it  is  published  to  give 
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pleafure  to  the  friends  of  the  French,  by  extolling 
Freneir genemjity*  The  friends,  of  ujeful  dij cover  its 
too  are  to  be  obliged,  and  the  paragraphia  feenis 
to  hint,  that  ,  thofe  who  are  friends  cf  the  latter 
muft  be  of  the  former.  I  muft  allow  that  the 
French  have  made  feveral  new  difcoveries,  as,  for 
inftance,  forced- loans,  afhgnats,  the  maximum, 
lequifitions,  revolutionary  tribunals,  feilivals  to 
Reaibn,  drownk-g-boats,  mooting \,cn  masse,  and 
the  renowned  guillotine.  While  tigillard  has  been 
employed  in  exploring  the  back  parts  of  America, 
the  French'  have  Veen  employed  in  exploring  both 
back  and  belly  partsrof  the  human  body:  they  have 
been  cutting  off  the .  breafls  of  women  and  fecrete 
of  men;  they  have  been  tearing  out  the  heart  from 
the  breaft  and  the  embryo  from  the  Womb.  Thefe  are 
certainly  difcoveries;  but,  I  imagine,  the  "friends 
"  of  France"'  alone  will  think  them  "  ufefid"  ones. 

Now  to  the  generous  order.  After  having  nm 
on  a  long  while,  m  the  iifual  bombaftical  cant  of 
the  Convention  (but  with  lefs  vaunting  than  former- 
ly) ther  order  lays  :  .  . 

£il  c3  As  a  philosophical  traveller,  he  knew  the 
<c  chances  of  war.  •  he knew  how.  formidable  the  tour* 
%\  age  of  ike  French  was.  By  venturing .  on  fea  to 
iC  reach  his  'cpuntry,  he  undoubtedly  puts  his  con- 
f;  fidence  in  the  generojtty  of  a  great  republic,  found- 
|1  ed  upon  the  love  of. ■  virtue,  the  fciences  and  arts. 
i      -  '  . .  .  .... 

"  No,  Spillard^s  hope  fhall  not  be. in  vain,  and 
C£  to  have  recapitulated  here  his  interefbng  labours, 
c:  is  fufficient  to  be  convinced  of,  the  readinefs  of 
"  his  captors  to  affift  the  views  of  the  government. 
"  That    is    a    debt  which  they   will   acquit  in  the 

name  of  the  republic,  a  great  lesson,  which  they 
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"  will  give  to  our  enemies \  and  a  great  claim  to  the 
"  glory  which  they  will  acquire;  for  a  good  a3  ion 
ci  deferves  as  much  as  a  great  victory." 

The  Convention  could  not,  all  at  once,  leave 
off  their  old  ftyle.  We  muft  yet  be  dunned  with 
the  ' formidablenejs  of  French  courage ;  and  poor  SpiU 
lard  muft  be  called  a  philojopker,  sl  name  now  fy- 
nonymous  with  cut-throats.  They  muft  yet  keep 
up  their  cant  about  a  great  republic,  and  their  love 
of  virtue  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  have, 
indeed,  feen  fome  few  inftances  of  the  force  of  their 
genius,  and  of  their  application,  in  the  discoveries 
above  enumerated;  but  how  long  is  it,  I  would 
be  glad  to  know,  -ft  nee  they  have  become  the  pa- 
trons and  protectors  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ? 

I  have  a  book  lying  before  me  from  which  I  fhall 
here  borrow  a  fact  or  two.  The  library  at  Aney 
was  crammed  into  hogfheads;  at  Narbonne  the 
books  were  fent  to  the  Arfenal ;  at  Fontaine  le  Di- 
jon the  library  of  the  Fuillants  was  thrown  aflde 
as  wafte  paper.  Man 37  of  the  libraries  of  Monks 
contained  editions  printed  in  the  firft  days  of  the 
art  of  printing ;  books,  fold  in  France  for  a  few 
crowns,  were  fold  in  London  for  125  guineas.  A 
clock  en  malachite  was  fold  for  a  trifle,  though  the 
only  one  exiiting.  They  mutilated  ordeftroyedallthe 
famous  ftatues,  one  in  particular  that  colt  200,000 
livres.  At  Pont  MouiTon,  a  large  pi  dure,  which  con- 
no  iffeurs  offered  to  cover  with  guineas  as  its  price, 
was  jold  for  leis  than  two.  At  Nancy,  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  hours,  they  broke  and  burned  to  the 
value  of  100,000  crowns  in  books  and  pictures. 
At  Lyons  800  antique  medals  of  gold  were  thrown 
into  the  crucible.  The  antiquities  of  Aries  were 
deftroyed  to  come  at  falt-petre. 
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One  member  of  this  Vandal  Convention  propofed 
to  deftroy  the  portal  of  St.  Denis ;  another  wanted 
to  kill  all  the  rare  animals  in  the  mufeum  of  Natu- 
ral Hiftory;  a  third  faid  he  did  not  like  learned 
men,  and  that  the  term  was  fynonymous  with  arifto- 
crat ;  a  fourth  propofed,  that  foldiers  might  be  pro- 
moted to  generals,  without  being  able  to  write ;  to 
conclude,  one  of  thefe  monfters  faid,  that  all  men 
of  genius  fhould  he  guillotined. 

Thefe  are  lovers  of  the  arts  and  fciences !  Thefe 
are  the  reprefentatives  of  that  great  republic  to 
whofe  generous  forbearance  Spillard  is  to  owe  the 
recovery  of  his  papers.  Amazing  change  !  Thefe 
people,  who  burnt  Horace  and  Virgil  becaufe  they 
had  been  encouraged  by  kings,  and  who  deftroy  ed 
the  royal  library,  merely  becaufe  it  was  royal,  are 
now  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  preferve  the 
papers  of  Spillard  for  the  ufe  of  a  king,  and,  oh, 
ye  gods !  for  a  king  of  England  too !  A  f f  defpot" 
with  whom  they  were  "  never  to  make  peace,  till 
cc  he  begged  it  on  his  knees,  with  a  halter  about 
"his  neck!" 

Kind,  forgiving,  generous  fellows !  How  are  they 
reformed !  They  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
feized  on  the  property,  even  to  the  very  clothes, 
of  all  the  Britifh  fubjecls  who  happened  to  be  in 
France,  and  threw  their  perfons  into  loathfomc 
prifons,  where  hundreds  of  them  perifhed;  they 
who,  in  the  days  of  their  success,  ifFued  a  decree  for 
murdering  every  Briton  taken  in  the  field  of  action; 
they,  whofe  cannibal  agents  dug  the  half  rotten 
body  of  the  brave  General  Dundas  from  the  grave 
and  hung  it  on  a  gibbet.  Yes,  thefe  very  people 
are  now  uncommonly  folicitous  to  fave,  for  an  Eng- 
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lifh  gentleman,  the   little  memorandums  he  may 
have  made  in  his  travels ! 

How  fhall  we  poflibly  account  for  all  this  ?  Let 
us  fee  if  the  clofing  fentence  of  the  extract  I  have 
given  from  their  order,  will  not  throw  fome  light 
on  the  matter.  "  This  will,"  fay  they,  u  give  a 
"  great  lesson  to  our  ene?nies ;  for  a  good  aBion  de- 
"  ferves  as  much  as  a  great  vidory"  So,  fo  !  dad- 
dy Merlin  is  coming  round,  is  he  ?  A  great  leiTon 
of  generofity  is  to  be  given  to  their  enemies,  and 
this  good  action  is  to  yield  them  as  much  as  a  great 
victory  ?  This  is  what  you  may  call  coaxing.  No, 
no ;  none  of  your  good  actions ;  keep  them  for 
your  friends,  and  your  great  victories  for  your 
enemies. 

And  do  I  live  to  fee  the  Grande  Convention  Fran- 
$ois  wheedling  "  the  nation  of  fJiopkeepersV  The 
people  of  that  devoted  Carthage,  which  they  pro- 
mifed  us  they  would  deitroy  ?  They  may  wheedle 
long  enough :  Billy  Pitt  has  not  forgotten  that  his 
head  was  to  be  brought  before  them,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  any  peace  they  might  grant  to  the 
"  mop-keeping  nation :"  he  has  not  forgotten  that 
they  guillotined  him  in  e^gy  along  with  his  royal 
Mailer.  Billy's  turn  is  come  :  he  may  now  fay  to 
them,  in  one  of  Shakefpeare's  characters  :  "  And 
c;  thus,  my  lads,  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his 
"  revenges." 

When  the  reader  compares  their  patronage  of 
the  arts  and  fciences,  in  their  own  country,  and 
their  generosity  mown  towards  the  Engliih,  in  their 
profperous  days,  with  their  pretended  motives  {tt 
forth  in  this  generous   order,  I  am  perfuaded  he 
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will  attribute  their  change  of  conduft  to  the  proper 
caufe. 

Pray  then,  Mr.  Brown,  the  gazette  man,  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  your  French  generolity.  For 
ihame,  Sir!  how  can  you  fuffer  your  fine  large 
gazette  to  talk  about  French  virtue  ?  Tell  your  cor- 
refpondent,  if  he  mould  pefter  you  with  fuch  ano- 
ther paragraph,  that  the  bore  is  difcovered.  Tell 
him  that  the  "  friends  of  France"  are  very  much 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  are  daily  and  hourly  de- 
crealing.  Tell  him,  above  all,  that  nothing  can 
keep  the  fans-culotte  caufe  alive  but  an  immediate 
fupply  of  the  ready ;  that  the  "  friends  of  France" 
are  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  mere  founds  of  genero- 
sity ;  that  fraternity  and  flattery  go  but  little  way  at 
the  fhambles  or  the  grog-mop,  and  that,  in  fhort, 
flour  merchants  or  not  flour  merchants,  they  all  pre- 
fer "  folid  pudding  to  empty  praife." 

REMARKS 

On  the  poetical  TVorh  of  John  Swanwick  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

hi  the  lafl  Cenfor  I  made  my  readers  a  fort  of 
half  promife  to  give  them  fome  account  of  the  poe- 
tical works  of  Mr.  Swanwick,  and  I  am  now  pre- 
paring to  fulfil  it. 

Thefe  works  are.  as  yet,  confined  to  a  poem, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  June,  179.55  publifhed  by  Sylvanus  Urban  of  the 
city  of  London.  The  reader  will  be  furprifed  that 
£  poem,  written  in  Philadelphia,  fhould  be  export- 
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ed  to  England  for  publication :  I  was  and  am  yet 
furprifed  at  this;  and  ftill  more,  that  Citizen 
Swanwick  mould  fend  his  works  to  the  editor  of  a 
Gentleman  s  Magazine.  He  had  heard,  I  prefume, 
that  this  is  the  repofitory  of  molt  of  the  little  fugi- 
tive pieces  written  by  men  of  learning  and  genius, 
and  fo  he  condefcended  to  enrich  it  with  a  piece 
of  his  own.  This  was  certainly  generous  in  him, 
if  we  recollect  what  a  hatred  he  has  for  all  that  is 
gentleman- like. 

The  poem  is  entitled:  "The  Profped  of  feeing 
"  the  Fine  Arts  flourifh  in  America55— After  hav- 
ing fpoken  of  the  epoch,  when  the  artifts  of  Ame- 
rica mall  flay  at  home  "  to  fmifh  the  glories  of  the 
"  rife n  day  of  Columbia,15  our  author,  by  a  hap- 
py tranfition,  turns  our  eyes  to  what  we  already 
poffefs. 


Ci  But  fee  what  flow' rets  we  already  claim, 

(i  What  lovely  harbingers  of  future  fame  ! 

v  .Behold  philofophy's  "bright  temple  rife, 

"  And  fanes  to  learning  every  where  furprife ; 

ii  What  f cherries  of charity   the  foul  excite 

"   To  acts  of  bounty,  and  unmix' d  delight  ; 

ii   Some  to  the  jail  with  pitying  ft 'eps  repair, 

"   To  minifter  to  woes  that  languijh  there  : 

i '  Others  the  hed  of  raging  i  line fs  f moot  h, 

"  And  the  worii  pangs  of   human  for row  foot h*79 

Thus,  then,  Schemes  of  Charity,  Visiting  the  Jail, 
and  Miniflering  to  the  Sick  are,  by  Mr.  Swanwick 
called  "flowerets,  the  lovely  harbingers  of  fame  ;5> 
and  hence  are  to  fpring  the  fine  arts.  Never  did  I 
before  hear  that  poor-houses,  jails  said  sick  beds  were 
places  for  cultivating  or  encouraging  the  fine  arts. 
Mr.  Swanwick  may  there  pra&ife  fine  arts,   per- 
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haps,  fach  as  are  necefTary  to  gam  him  votes  at  an 
election ;  thefe  are  very  fine  arts  indeed. — But  flop, 
there  are  more  of  thefe  arts  to  come  yet. 

i(  Some  to  fair  freedom  living  altars  raife, 

"  And  bid  the  negro  celebrate  her  praife  : 

ic  Others  the  farmer  with  their  cares  embrace, 

u  And  pay  due  homage  to  hisufeful  race  ; 

<e  Some  manufacturers  and  their  arts  protect, 

"  Others  humane  eftablimments  ere&. 

«  Butceafe  the  Mufe  J *> 

Our  poet  alludes  to  the  negro  fociety,  or  abolition 
fociety,  as  it  is  called ;  and,  I  am  ready  to  allow  it 
a  place  among  the  harbingers  of  the  fine  arts. 
This1  fociety  is,  indeed,  a  nurfery  for  fbme  of  the 
fineft  arts  ever  pra&ifed  either  in  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica. But,  how  comes  our  author  to  number  farm- 
ing  and  manufaBuring  among  his  fine  arts  ?  Plough- 
ing and  grubbing,  and  making  anchors  and  cables, 
or  grinding  muff  or  boiling  up  fugar;  thefe  do 
not  feem  to  me  to  be  fine  arts.  After  thefe  come 
"  humane  ejlablijhments ;  and,  though  thefe  had 
been  before  enumerated,  Mr.  Swanwick  muft  thus 
fum  them  up  together  and  exprefs  them  over  again, 
for  fear  we  ihould  imagine  that  he  did  not  look  on 
them  as  mere  tricks  of  art.  Mercy  on  us !  Who 
ever  heard  before,  that  humane  eftabliihments  were 
among  the  hot-beds  of  the  fine  arts  ! 

So  much  for  the  vein  of  abfurdity  running  through 
this  metre  :  now  to  the  Nonfenfe. 

Miniflering  to  Woes  may  be  a  fine  art,  but,  when 
we  are  told  that  thefe  woes  languifJi>  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  fine  artift  ?  To  languift  is  to  pine 
away,  to  droop,  to  sink  under  affliclton.  Nov;,  can 
it  be  faid  that  a  woe  pines  and  droops}  Let  us  change 
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the  principle  words  in  this  line  for  fuch  are  fyno- 
nymous  with  them,  but  rather  more  familiar,  and 
we  mall  be  ftruck,  nay,  knocked  down  with  the 
nonfenfe. 


a 


To  fuccour  pains  that  pine  in  the  jail." 


I  could  fay  fomething  about  the  raging  illnefs  of 
sorrow,  and  forrow  stretched  upon  a  bed  too,  but  I 
haften  on  to  the  living  altars  of  freedom.  The 
poet  tells  us,  that  the  Slave  fociety  raife  living  altars 
to  freedom,  and  then  bid  the  negroes  celebrate  her 
praife.  Now,  what  are  thefe  living  altars ■?  Why, 
the  perfons  freed,  the  negroes  them/elves;  and  fo, 
thefe  kind  gentlemen  bid  the  altars  praise  the  god- 
defs\ — They  will  ftand  in  no  need  of  priefts  at  any 
rate. 

With  refpecl:  to  the  farmer,  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
experience  and  good  fenfe.  of  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  be  either  ufual  or  fitting  to  pay 
homage  to  the  race  of  him  whom  we  have  taken  un- 
der our  care  and  patronage. — Our  poet  often  makes 
ufe  of  figures  of  rhetoric,  but  that  of  the  galimati- 
as is  the  only  one  he  has  perfectly  at  command.  It 
requires  neither  learning  nor  tafte  to  difcover  that 
he  has  a  plentiful  lack  of  both. 

Butler,  in  remarking  on  the  verfes  of  the  would- 
be  poets  of  his  time,  fays  they  made  one  line  for 
sense  and  one  for  rhyme.  It  is  certain  that  this  is 
a  mofl:  lure  mark  of  fterility ;  but  our  little  man 
goes  a  ftep  further,  or  rather  falls  a  flep  fhort,  of 
this :  he  has  one  line  for  rhyme  and  the  other  for 
nonfenfe. 

This  piece  of  rhyming  profe  I  do  not  fcruple  to 
pronounce  the  mofl  miferable  attempt  at  verfifica- 
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tion,  that  ever  appeared  in  trie  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine :  nor  can  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  the  Editor 
would  ever  have  admitted  it  without  a  douceur.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  to  have  experienced  fome  con- 
liderable  delay ;  for  it  is  dated  in  1788.  Certain 
I  am  that  if  old  Sylvanus  Urban  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  our  little  author's  principles  in  politics,  he 
never  would  have  fuffered  his  chiming  to  enter  his 
repofitory. 

Had  this  piece  been  fcratched  out  in  a  hurry 
and  fent  away  to  the  news-paper,  one  might  have 
winked  at  its  faults,  one  might  have  yawned  over 
its  inlipidity  and  thrown  it  afide  ;  but  here  is  a  flu- 
died  trap  for  fame ;  this  poor  dull  morfel  had 
been  copied  over  a  hundred  times,  perhaps,  before 
it  was  fent  all  the  way  to  Old  England.  I  think 
I  fee  the  little  poet  now,  fcratching  his  head  and 
gnawing  his  pen,  telling  his  fingers  and  fearching 
his  rhyme  book.  Alas !  Mr.  Swanwick,  people 
do  not  make  poetry  this  way.  They  may  hammer 
out  lines  till  they  clink,  but  as  to  poetry,  it  never 
was  hammered  out  of  a  dull  brain. 

What  is  moft  laughable,  is,  to  hear  the  little  man 
calling  out  upon  the  Muse. — "  But  cease  the  Muse  !" 
As  much  as  to  fay  that  the  Muse  had  infpired  the 
fmall-beer  verfes  we  have  above  extracted  !  It  is 
with  rapture  I  hear  Milton  invoke  the  heavenly 
Mule,  or  Shakefpeare  wifhing  for  a  Mufe  of  fire; 
but  when,  at  the  end  of  fifty  lines  of  vapid  metre, 
I  hear  the  little  whiffling  poetafter  calling  on  his 
Mule  to  ceafe  her  courfe,  a  fneer  contracts  the  muf- 
cles  of  rny  nofe,  in  fpite  of  all  my  complaifanceand 
companion.  -^ 
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If  Mr.  Swanwick  reckons  the  noble  art,  taught 
by  the  famous  Martinus  Scriblerius,  I  mean  the 
art  of  sinking  in  poetry  ;  if  he  reckons  this  among 
the  fine  arts,  I  congratulate  him  on  having  brought 
it  to  perfection,  for  he  has  certainly  rolled  from 
the  very  bottommoft  ftep  of  the  Pathos, 

Thus  it  is  to  be  a  pretender  to  univerfal  genius 
without  having  any  genius  at  all.  Inftead  of  get- 
ting renown  a  man  gets  himfelf  laughed  at.  It  is 
a  real  misfortune :  Mr.  Swanwick  might  have  been 
happy  all  his  days  as  a  Tide  Waiter;  but,  from 
his  dabbling  in  a  variety  of  arts  for  which  he  is 
not  calculated,  he  will  molt,  probably  preferve 
through  life  that  character  fo  defpicable  among 
partizans ;  "  a  Jack  of  all  trades  and  Mqfter  of 
"  none." 
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FRENCH     FRATERNITY. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1793,  we  have  heard  talk 
about  little  elfe  than  Britifh  depredations  on  the 
American  commerce.  Moft  of  the  news-papers 
have  been  crammed  with  philippics  againft  the  Bri- 
tifh government  on  this  account;  the  nation  have 
been  called  thieves  and  their  king  the  great  fea- 
robber.  This  was  not  very  decent  language,  but 
even  this  was  furpaiTed  by  certain  members  of  Con- 
grefs,  who  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
ufe  of  that  fort  of  rhetoric  ufually  called  Billings- 
gate. I  have  their  fpeeches  now  before  me,  but 
the  extracts  I  would  wiili  to  give  from  them  are 
too  lengthy,  and  I  mould  be  fbrry  to  mutilate 
fuch  elegant  compofitions. 
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I  am  the  laft  on  earth  that  would  attempt  to  jufti- 
fy  injuftice,  I  cannot  therefore  be  thought  to  ap- 
prove of  the  depredations  of  the  Britifh :  but,  at 
the  fame  time  I  know  they  have  been  a  thoufand 
times  falfely  accufed,  that  every  art  has  been  made 
ufe  of  to  exaggerate  their  violences,  that  the  num- 
ber of  veffels  taken  by  them  has  been  counted 
fifty  times  over,  and  that  language  has  been  imput- 
ed to  them  which  they  never  held. 

Nor  can  the  Britifh  be  juftified  by  faying  that 
they  have  done  no  more  than  imitate  the  French ; 
but,  we  mufl  be  permitted  to  wonder  that  the  de^ 
predations  of  one  nation  fhould  excite  fuch  a  live- 
ly refentment  as  to  pufh  the  country  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  a  war,  while  equal  depredations  on  the 
part  of  France  mould  excite  not  the  leaf!  discon- 
tent, except  among  the  merchants  immediately 
feeling  the  lofs.  At  the  very  moment  that  the 
members  of  Congrefs  were  execrating  the  fea-rob- 
bers  of  Britain,  and  ordering  General  Confiscation 
and  Admiral  Embargo  to  take  up  arms  againfl 
them ;  at  this  very  moment  the  depredations  of  our 
dear,  generous,  humane  and  pure  fingered  allies  had 
committed  greater  havock  and  acls  of  diihonefty 
than  "  the  king  of  pirates"  (to  ufe  a  legiflative  ex- 
preflion)  or  his  fubjecls,  had  ever  done.  I  have  in 
another  work  quoted  the  report  delivered  to  the 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  on  this  fubject,  Statin  g 
"  that  the  French  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  de- 
"  -predations  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Britifh,  but  that 
M  they  had,  beiides,  violated  the  treaty  between 
ic  the  two  countries,  and  had,  moreover,  cheated 
<c  the  American  merchants  by  discharging  in  de- 
"  predated  affignats  a  contract  which  mould  have 
"  been  difcharged  in  coin." 
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When  this  report  came  to  be  examined,  every 
uncorruped  man  was  aftonifhed  to  hear  members' 
fall  upon  the  Britifh,  tooth  and  nail;,  while  they 
were  ready  to  give  the  baises  fratefnel  to  the  rob- 
bing Carmagnoles.  One  faid  that,  as  to  the  depre- 
dations of  France,  "  some  allowance  mud  be  made 
"  for  a  great  nation  combating  in  the  cause  of  li- 
"  berty,  and  that  he  made  no  doubt  that  magnani- 
"  mous  people  would  be  ready  to  make  every  juft 
"  compenfation."  This  was  the  reafoning  of  thole 
times,  and  fo  an  Envoy  was  fent  to  obtain  redrefs 
from  Britain,  and  which  by  the  treaty  is  obtained  ; 
but  fome  allowance  was  made  for  the  great  nation 
who  was  fighting  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  there- 
fore all  account  againft  her  died  away. 

The  merchants,  however,  though  generally  par- 
tial enough  towards  the  grande  repiblique,  ftill  re- 
collected the  lofs,  which  has  been  ever  hnce  in- 
creafing.  Thefe  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
book-keeping  to  be  real  good  republicans  a  la  Fran* 
coife.  They  were  as  ready  as  any  body  "  to  make  fane 
"  allowances"  for  the  excefTes  of  the  French,  pro- 
vided always  that  thofe  allowances  did  not  come 
out  of  their  pockets.  Their  exceffes  in  the  low 
countries,  their  robbing  of  the  merchants  at  Am- 
sterdam fet  the  bells  to  ringing  at  Philadelphia; 
but  when  they  came  to  lay  their  fraternal  fingers 
on  the  Philadelphians  themfelves,  oh  !  then  they 
were  fad  rogues,  and  fo  the  merchants  fend  a  me- 
morial to  Congrefs. — Now  we  mall  hear  their  own 
hiftory  of  the  affair. 

iC   The  Memorial,  &c.  Refpeclfully  Sheweth, 

{i  THAT  the  memorialing  and  divers  others  in  the  re- 
u  gular   courfe  of   their  trade  in  the   years    179^;    1794 

H 
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u  and  1795,  inverted  large  Turns  of  money  in  provifions 
"  and  other  merchandises  fuited  to  the  Weil  Indian  mar- 
6i  ket  and  fent  them  thither,  where  many  cargoes  were 
"  (old  to  the  officers  of  Colonial  Administration  of  the 
i(  Republic  of  France  to  be  paid  for  in  Cam  or  Colonial 
"  produce,  many  others  were  taken  by  force  by  the  faid 
'•'  officers,  from  the  fupercargoes  and  confignees  at  prices 
**  arbitrarily  fixed  by  them/elves  to  be  paid  for  in  produce  at 
"  rates  and  terms  of  credit  fixed  at  their  pleafure,  and 
that  others  have  been  arrefted  on  the  highfeas,  carried  into 
their  ports  and  taken  for  the  ufe  of  the  Republic  with- 
out any  ftipulated  price  or  contract;  that  your  memori- 
alists confidently  believe  that  the  amount  of  propert}^, 
belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  thus  de- 
livered to  and  taken  by  the  adminiilrative  bodies  of  the 
French  Republic  in  the  Weft  Indies,  exceeds  two  millions 
i(  of  dollars  now  in  arrear,  for  which  your  memorialifls 
(i  and  others  concerned  have  no  mode  of  obtaining  pay- 
Si  inent,  Satisfaction  or  redrefs.  That  the  ufual  courfe  is 
iC  after  taking  the  cargo  by  force  and  durefsto  detain  the 
<(  vefTels  under  pretence  of  paying  in  produce,  until  the 
<l  mafters  and  crews  are  wearied  with  idlenefs,  fickneSs, 
delay,  and  infult,  fo  as  to  be  willing  to  return  either 
altogether  without  pay,  or  with  fuch  fmall  portions 
thereof,  as  fcarcely  to  pay  the  freight  and  charges  oc- 
cafioned  by  thefe  long  delays  •,  whereby  in  moft  in- 
stances the  whole  capital  has  been  left  behind,  and  in 
thofe  inftances  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  cargo 
"  has  been  paid  for  in  Colonial  produce,  the  expenfes 
"  of  demurrage  have  confumed  almoft  the  whole,  as  by 
*'  vouchers  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  Koufe  or  a  com- 
<(  mittee  thereof  will  abundantly  appear. 

"  Your  memorialifls   further    Shew    that  fome   of    the 

"  earlieft  Sufferers  among  them  applied  personally  and  by 

((  memorials  to  Citizens  Genet ,  Fauchet,  and  Jdet,  the  firft 

11  andfucceeding  minijttrs  of  the  French  Republic  for  redrefs 

i(  without  obtaining  it*     They   alfo  applied  by  memorial   to 

{i  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  who  referred  them 

"  to    the    Secretary  for   the  department   of    State,  whofe 

"  advice  they  purfued  in  committing  their  claims  to  James 

"  Monroe,    Efq.    minister  plenipotentiary  of   the   United 
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'  States  to  the  Republic  of  France — at  the  time  of  his 
'  embarkation.  That  although  your  Hiemorialifts  are 
'  perfectly  fatisfied  that  the  Executive  authority  of  the 
(  Union  hath  clone  all  within  its  power  to  procure  re- 
'  drefs  to  your  memorialifts,  yet  it  has  not  had  the  defired 
<  effect. 

"  Your  memorialifts  further  reprefent  that  they  had 
1  hoped  that  fome   arrangement   would  have  been  alien  t- 

*  ed  to,  whereby  the  debt  due  from  the  Republic  of 
f  Fiance  to  the  citizens  of  America  might  have  been 
(  difcharged  out  of  the  debt  due  to  her  from  the  Unit- 
1  ed  States,  and  under  this  expectation  they  exercifed 
'  patience,  but  finding  that  money  funded  and  transferred 
'  to  an  agent  of  the  Republic,  all  hope  from  that  refource 
i  is  vanifhed. 

"  Your  memorialifts  feel  the  more  concern  that  while 
e  provijion  has  been  made  by  the  Executive  of  the  Union 
'  for  obtaining  from  other  nations  a  re  drefs  for  fpoilations 
'  committed  on  their  commerce,  no  meafures  adopted 
1  have  been  fuccefsful  for  procuring  fimilar  fatisfa&ion 
'  from  that  nation  which  the  merchants  of  this  have 
c  fhewn  fo  decided  an  affeclion  to,  by  fupplying  their 
'  iflands  with  provifions  and  neceffaries  at  a  greater  rifk 
1  than  attended  any  other  branch  of  their  trade,  fupplies 
i  that  were  abfolutely  necelfary  to  their  Colonies  and 
1  which  they  could  from  no  other  place  nor  in  any  other 
i  manner  be  furniflied  with. 

**  Your  memorialifts  therefore  pray  that  the  legislature 
1  will  take  their  fullering  cafe  into  confideration  and  afford 

*  them  fuch  relief  and  protection  as  to  their  wifdom  ihall 
'  feem  confident  with  right  and  iuilice." 

Some  people  will  pity  and  others  will  laugh  at 
thefe  memorialifts;  the  French  republicans  will  be 
among  the  latter.  Upon  my  word,  it  was  very 
cruel  of  our  dear  allies,  after  having  received  fuch 
proofs  of  our  "  fo  decided  affection"  to  cheat  and 
infult  us   even  more  than  the  "  great  fea-robber'" 
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did!  After  the  patriotic  and  affe&ionate  captains 
had  run  the  gauntlet,  as  it  were,  to  get  in  to  the 
ports  of  their  dear  friends  and  allies  to  fave  them 
froai  ftarving,  how  filly  they  muft  look  to  have  their 
cargoes  feized,  and  be  themfelves  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  !  This  was  often  the  cafe.  I  have  once  be- 
fore faid,  that  the  Carmagnoles  called  them,  les  cap- 
italizes a  coup  de  baton,  ox  caned  captains ;  jufl  as  their 
Convention  called  the  Pruffians,  les  foldats  a  coup  de 
baton,  or  caned Joldiers.  Indeed,  they  did  often  kick 
and  beat  thefe  captains,  and,  though  the  poet  tells 
us  that  fuch  kind  of  blows  wound  honour  more  than 
any  other,  yet  we  have  never  heard  this  called  a  na- 
tional difgrace  :  on  the  contrary,  the  more  thefe 
fellows  were  kicked,  the  louder  did  they  cry  long 
live  the  Republic,  and  the  more  lies  did  they  bring 
us  in  her  favour. 

The  hearts  of  the  patriots  at  home  partook  of  the 
infenfibility  of  the  backs  and  pofteriors  of  the  gal' 
lant  mariners,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  this  after- 
clap  memorial  of  the  merchants,  the  whole  would 
have  funk  into  oblivion. 

Some  perfons  of  extraordinary  patriotifm  went  fo 
far  as  to  apologize  for  the  conducl  of  the  French  ; 
as  thus :  "  The  mother  country  engaged  in  com- 
"  bating  defpotifm  at  home,  and  endeavouring  to 
6C  calm  thofe  troubles  which  exifi;  in  her  bofom, 
cannot  pay  fufhcient  attention  to  the  filling  the 
offices  in  the  illand  with  honeft  and  upright  cha- 
racters, otherwife  they  certainly  would  not  fuf- 
fer  the  conduct  purfued.  This  is  proved  by  the 
honourable  and  very  ample  payment  for  damages 
*:  and  demurrage  made  to  Americans  detained  in  their 
fC  ports*     They  are  therefore  not  implicated  in  the 
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"  charge   of   depredation."     (See   the   Aurora  of 
28th  May  1 795.) 

Now,  Great  Britain  was  at  war  in  Europe  as 
well  as  France  was,  why  then  was  not  the  fame 
apology  applicable  to  her  ?  But,  this  apologiit  fays, 
that  ample  ^payment  zvas  made  for  damages,  &c.  If 
this  be  true  the  memorialifts  are  miftaken,  for  they 
fay  there  are  two  millions  of  dollars  yet  unpaid  in 
May  1796.  I  know  very  well  that  the  French 
promifed  to  pay  amply:  I  recollect  that,  when 
Mr.  Randolph's  report  (the  fubitance  of  which  I 
have  above  noticed)  was  publifhed,  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  note  from  his  intimate  friend  Fauchet, 
declaring  the  readinefs  of  the  French  Republic  to 
make  immediate  compenfation.  This  had  the  de- 
fired  effect,  for,  though  a  iingle  farthing  will  ne- 
ver be  paid,  the  declaration  was  looked  upon  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  debt  and  as  a  fecurity 
for  the  future ;  while  the  Englifh  miniiler,  not  dar- 
ing to  make  a  promife  which  he  was  not  fure  would 
be  fulfilled,  was  obliged  to  remain  filent,  and  his 
filence  was  confidered  as  a  proof  that  his  court  not 
only  authorized,  but  was  refolved  to  continue  its 
depredations.  But,  how  deceitful  are  appearances! 
He  that  promifes  every  thing  pays  nothing,  and  he 
that  promifes  nothing  pays  every  thing. 

Either  the  apologiit  tells  us  a  falfehood  or  the 
merchants  tell  us  one.  I  have  no  great  inclination 
to  interfere  with  the  matter :  I  leave  them  to  fettle 
it  between  themfelves ;  or  if  they  fhould  be  obliged 
to  call  in  an  umpire,  none  is  fo  proper  as  the  dear 
nation  for  whom  they  both  have  "  fhown  fo  de- 
w  cided  an  affection/3 
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NEW    DISCOVERIES 


I  N 


The  Regions  of  Corruption. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  work,  I  promifed  the 
public  "  to  give  an  account  of  every  democratic 
*  trick,  whether  of  native  growth  or  imported  from 
"  abroad;  to  unravel  all  the  windings  of  the  pre- 
"  tended  patriots,  and  more  particularly  thofe  of 
"  the  fi  our -merchants"  Under  this  engagement, 
I  mould  think  myfelf  inexcufable,  were  I  to  remain 
filent  at  a  time  when,  if  new  plots  are  not  abiblute- 
ly  discovered,  fach  are  talked  of  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  excite  general  curiofity. 

Satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  declaring,  that  there  is  a  numerous 
faction  in  this  country  acting  under  French  influ- 
ence, and  even  in  French  pay,  I  mult  naturally  re- 
joice at  the  difcovery  of  whatever  promifes  to  be 
more  fuccefsful  than  any  thing  I  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  fay  in  convincing  the  people  of  the 
exigence  of  this  faction.  Under  this  impreffion 
it  is,  that  I  publiih  the  following  article  from  the 
Minerva  of  New  York,  and  that  I  add  fuch  obfer- 
vations  as  appear  to  me  pertinent. 

Ext  rati  of  a  Letter  from  an  American    dated 
Paris,  Feb.  i^th,  1796. 

"  Could  you  imagine,  my  dear  Sir,   that  any  American 
"  citizens  could  be  fo  abandoned  as   to  invite  France  to 
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<e  attempt,  by  coercion,  to  prevent  the  free  exercife  of  the 
"  judgment -of  our  country  concerning  its  own  interefb, 
<l  and  to  awe  it  into  a  furrender  of  its  own  opinion  to 
"  the  mandate  of  a  foreign  country?  Yet  fo  the  fact  un- 
i(  doubtedly  is.  Influential  men  on  your  fide  of  the  water, 
u  have  invited  the  French  government  to  fpeak  to  ours  a 
"  decided  language  againft  the  execution  of  the  treaty  with 
**  Great  Britain,  and  even  to  go  fo  far,  as  to  claim  cur 
ii  guarantee  of  the  French  Wejl-lndies  *  placing  before  us 
C{  the  alternative  of  war  with  France  or  Great  Britain* 
<c  The  idea  has  been  liflened  to  by  the  government,  and 
ii  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  fend  a  new  Minilter 
i(  with  a  fleet  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect :  though  I  am  in- 
u  clined  to  hope  that  it  has  been  recently  laid  alide.  The 
t(  extreme  embarraffrnents  of  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
i(  efpecially  with  regard  to  its  finances,  and  more  ferious 
<(  reflections  on  the  hazard  of  driving  us  into  an  election 
**  to  take  fide  with  Great  Britain,  as  well  from  the  ex- 
"  pofed  ftate  of  our  commerce,  as  from  the  refentment 
<(  which  fo  dictatorial  a  conduct  would  naturally  infpire, 
<(  have  at  lait  produced  a  halt,  and,  I  trult,  that  the  he- 
<(  fitation  which  has  begun,  will  end  in  a  refolution  not 
<c  to  rifk  fo  unjuft  and  fo  mad  a  proceeding.  Would 
cl  to  Heaven  that  the  war  was  at  an  end  1  For  we  mall  not 
"  be  fafe  from  the  machinations  of  this  wicked  portion  of 
u  the  globe  till  that  event  takes  place — juftice  and  morality 
i(  have  fled  from  Europe — but  alas!  are  they  flying 
"  from  America  alfo  ?  1  dare  not  trvfi  to  this  mode  of  con- 
Ci  veyance  the  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors  of  this  ne- 
il  farious  -plot.  But  a  few  months  may  enable  me  to  make 
"  the  difcloiure  with  more  certainty  :  where  I  can  do  it 
"  with  per  feci fafety." 

This  intelligence,  if  true,  at  once  decides  the 
queftion  of  French  influence  and  corruption  ;  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmoit  importance  to  form  a  cor- 
real opinion  concerning  it.  Let  us  firfl  fee  what 
claims  the  letter  itfelf  has  to  authenticity,  and  then, 
whether  the  alarming  information  it  contains  be 
corroborated  by  facts  already  known. 
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The  gazette  in  which  this  extract  firft  appeared 
is  remarkable  for  its  impartiality.  The  Editor  is' 
a  man  of  much  experience  in  his  bufinefs,  and  en- 
joys a  high  reputation  for  candour  and  underftand- 
ing.  It  is  not  probable  that  fuch  a  man  inould  be 
deceived  with  refpect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  let- 
ter, and  it  is  ftill  lefs  probable,  that  he  fhould  be 
prevailed  on  to  print  it,  not  believing  it  authentic. 
The  manner,  too,  in  which  he  introduces  it  to  the 
public,  feems  to  me  to  be  a  ftrong  proof  of  his 
perfuafion,  that  it  would  be  foon  followed  up  with 
a  more  explicit  account.  Indeed,  had  he  not  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  affair  muft  finally  come  to 
light,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  would  have  ha- 
zarded a  piece  of  intelligence  reflecting  fuch  indeli- 
ble difhonour  on  a  portion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
not  capable  of  anfwering  any  good  purpofe  what- 
ever. 

The  Editor  has  never  mown  himfelf  the  enemy 
of  France.     He  has  not,  indeed,  like  hundreds  of 
others,  approved  of  the  maffacres  in  that  country ; 
but  the  inftant  thofe  maffacres  ceafed,    he  contri- 
buted his  dole  of  praife  to  the  triumphant  moderates. 
He  was  among  the  firfl  to  oppofe  the  principles  of 
the  prefent  conftitution  in  France  to  thofe  of  our  Ja- 
cobins; and  though  he  was  miftaken  here,  though  he 
was  oppofmg  mifchief  to  mifchief,  the  miftake  proves, 
that  the  prefent  French  government  had  his  appro- 
bation, and  as  it  ftill  continues  the  fame  it  muft  ftill 
have  that  approbation.   There  is  then,  no  reafon  to 
fuppoie  that  he  would  lend  his  hand  to  a  fabrica- 
tion  tending  to  difcredit  the  French   government. 
In  truth  he  is  over  cautious    in  fpeaking  of  it :  if 
the  intelligence  be  true,  the  hardeft  terms  he  has 
for  condudt  of  fuch  an  infamous  and  treacherous 
nature  are,  cc  unkindness  and  imprudence"     A  man 
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who  could  fo  far  get  the  better  of  the  feelings  he 
muft  entertain  upon  the  light  of  this  intelligence^ 
is  rather  to  be  fufpecled  of  a  -.partiality  for,  than 
againft  the  French  government. 

The  Editor  of  the  Minerva  has,  'tis  true,  been 
a  bold  and  able  defender  of  the/Britim  treaty ;  he 
might  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  be  anxious  for  its 
fuccefs,  as  all  men  are  zealous  in  a  caufe  they  have 
decidedly  efpoufed ;  but,  this  caufe  flood  no  long- 
er in  need  of  fupport  when  the  extract  appeared,- 
the  treaty  having  paiTed  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  iixteen  days  before.  Had  this  intelligence 
been  a  mere  invention  to  ftir  the  people  up  againft 
the  oppofition,  or  rather  againft  their  deftruclive 
projects,  it  fhouid  have  made  its  appearance  at  the' 
time  when  petitions  were  handing  about  for  and 
againft  the  '  treaty.  At  that  time  fuch  a  battery 
might  have  been  opened  to  good,  purpofe;' but,  "af- 
ter the  treaty  was  fanclioned,  it  would  have  been 
playing  it  oil  upon  the  defeated  and  the  dead. 

r 
- 

In  fhort,  there,  is  no  reafon  whatever  to  fu-ppqfe,; 
that  the  Editc*  would  have  published  the  extract,. 
believing  it  .a  fabrication;  and  as  it  is  almoftim- 
poffible  he  mould  be  duped  by  any  fabricator,  we 
muft  believe  it  authentic,  especially  when  we  fee  the 
intelligence  contained  in  it.ftrongly  corroborated  by 
facts  already  raoft  clearly  and  unequivocally  afcer- 
tamed. 

It  is  certain  that  every  American  who  loves*  - -his- 
country,  and  who  confequently  feels  a  deep  con- 
cern for  its  honour,  muft  be  fired  with  indignation 
upon  neanng,  that  £C  certain  influential  men  on  this 
"  iide  of  the  water  had  invited  the  French  govern- 

I 
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"  ment  to  force  the  government  of  America  to  fet 
"  aiide  the  treaty,  and  that  the  French  rulers  had 
"  liftened  to  the  propofal;"  but  the  Editor  of  the 
Minerva  muft  excufe  me,  if  I  think  it  rather  fur- 
prifing,  that  he  mould  imagine  either  one  or  the 
other  "  impoflible."  Says  he,  cc  it  feems  impoffi- 
cc  ble  that  any  American  citizens  could  be  fo  loft 
to  all  fenfe  of  virtue  and  duty,  as  to  endeavour 
to  bring  upon  their  country  fo  great  an  evil,  and 
it  feems  lefs  probable,  that  the  government  of 
France  mould  fo  far  forget  our  rights  as  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  be  fo  unmindful  of  the 
fpirit  and  genius  of  freedom  as  to  be  difpofed  to 
""  follow  the  pernicious  advice."  Now,  the  truth 
is,  that  what  is  here  reprefented  as  next  to  impoffi- 
ble  is  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  what  we 
have  been  witneffes  of  during  four  fucceflive  years. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  truth  of  the  intelligence  from  Paris, 
we  mult  go  back  to  the  epoch  when  the  ruinous 
and  ruined  French  nation  was  firft  called  a  Repub- 
lic,* and  trace  down  the  chain  of  the  machina- 
tions of  its  tyrants  to  the  moment,  v.*hen  the  hoftile 
determination,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  impudence  and 
of  perfidy  is  faid  to  have  been  formed. 

When  Brissot  and  his  colleagues  declared  war 
againit  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Spain  they  form- 
ed the  plan  of  forcing  this  country  to  make  a  com- 
mon caufe  with  them.  For  this  purpofe  Citizen 
Genet  was  ferit  out  to  replace  Mr.  Ternant,  bring- 
ing with   him  the  neceffary  inflru&ions,   and   the 

*  I  fay  ca/krf,  becaufe  France  is  no  more  a  Republic  in  re- 
ality than  Turky  or  Morocco,  or  any  other  defpotic  ftate. 
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ltill  more  neceiTary  rouleaux  of  Louis  d\rs*  As  it 
was  foreieen  that  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
would  refolutely  oppofe  the  overtures  for  war,  Ge- 
net was  to  effecl:  by  force  what  could  not  be  effect- 
ed by  perfuahon.  if  the  government  of  America 
was  ready  to  aid  the  caufe  of  France,  it  was  to  be 
refpe&ed,  but  if  not  it  was  to  be  defcroyed  by  {bir- 
ring up  the  people  to  oppofition. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  coming  dire&ly  to  the  feat 
of  government,  the  Citizen  landed  at  one  of  the 
ports  the  moll:  diftant  from  it,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
Union  the  molt  likely  to  be  led  aftray  by  his  reduc- 
tive and  feditious  arts.  On  his  arrival  he  found  a  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality,  ftriclly  forbidding  the  peo- 
ple of  thefe  ftates  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their 
duty  as  a  nation  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  but, 
in  place  of  acknowledging  this  right  of  a  neutral 
nation,  what  did  he  do  ?  He  ilTued  letters  of 
Marque  and  military  CommirTions  :  by  fea  he  fent 
Americans  to  cruife  on  the  Britiih,  and  by  land  to 
invade  the  Spanifh  dominions.  His  journey  through 
the  Southern  States  was  a  kind  of  triumphal  pro- 
ceffion,  and  he  at  laft  made  his  public  entry  at  Phi- 
ladelphia more  like  a  viceroy  or  a  conqueror  than  a 
foreign  minifter. 

His  introductory  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  a  clear  declaration  of  his  intentions.  "  When," 
fays  he,  cc  the  emilTaries  of  our  common  enemies  are 
"  making  ufelefs  efforts  to  neutralize  the  gratitude  of 
iC  your  fellow  citizens,"  &c.     This   language   was 

*  Some  time  ago,  I  had  a  note  fent  me,  giving  an  account 
of  the  depofit  as  well  as  the  removal  of  certain  rouleaux,  ac- 
companied with  a  poem,  entitled,  "  The  confeilions  of  Francois 
"  Louis  d'or"  The  author  has  my  thanks  for  both;  but  want 
qi  Room  has  delayed  their  publication  for  the  prefent. 
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an  unequivocal  proof  that  he  defpifed  the  Prefident 
and  his  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  that  he 
depended  on  the  people  for  fupport.  Accordingly 
his  endeavours  were  ail  directed  towards  this  one 
objeft,  exciting  difcontent  and  difobedience. 

Thofe  who  had  facceeded  in  defraying  one  go- 
vernment by  the  infernal  agency  of  Jacobin  clubs, 
knew  their  utility  too  well  to  neglect  employing 
them  againfl  another.  The  jacobins  had  hurled 
the  king  of  France  from  his  throne,  and  the  De- 
mocrats might  hurl  General  Wafhington  from  his 
chair.  It  is  fomething  truly  lingular,  that  a  cele- 
brated ojironomcr  and  a  Jecretary  of  ft  ate  ihould  be 
the  prejident  and  Jecretary  of  the  mother-club  in 
each  country ;  it  is,  however,  a  fact :  Bailly  and 
Dumouriez  once  filled  thofe  honourable  pofts  in 
France,  as  David  Rittenhouje  and  A.  J>  Dallas  did 
in  the  firft  club  that  was  formed  in  America. 

On  the  plan,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
mother-club  at  Philadelphia,  others  were  formed 
all  over  the  Union.  Their  affiliations  were  as  per- 
fect in  their  nature  as  thofe  of  the  Jacobins  in 
France,  or  of  the  Reformers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  principles  and  object  of  all  were  the 
fame.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
their  ma  iceuvres,  and  difagreeable  alfo,  as  it  would 
not  fail  to  bring  to  mind  the  conduct  of  many- per- 
sons who  now  wifh  their  folly  to  be  forgotten. 

When  the  Citizen  faw  that  the  clubs  were  be- 
come numerous,  and  thought  that  things  were  ripe, 
he  made  an  open  avowal  of  his  intentions  of  "  ap- 
■c  pealing  from  the  Preiident  to  the  people."  This 
precipitant  avowal,  dictated  by  French  vanity,  hap- 
pily difconcerted  all  his  plans.     The  hectoring  mi- 
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nifter  was  miftaken;  he  thought  he  had  the  poor 
doltifh  Parifians  to  deal  with ;  but  he  was  foon  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary.  The  people  of  America,1 
though  their  partiality  for  the  French  nation,  and 
their  itill  greater  partiality  for  what  they  then  ima- 
gined to  be  the  caufe  of  freedom,  had  led  them  into 
rn  numerable  fooleries,  and  diftinctions  as  unwife 
as  unjuft,  mowed,  when  it  came  to  the  trial,  that 
they  had  too  much  love  for  their  country,  and  for 
their  friend  and  father  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  a  man 
who  aimed  at  the  deftrudlion  of  both.* 

From  the  moment  the  infolent  Briffotonian  found 
himfelf  baffled,  his  myrmidons  fcegan  to  cry  havock. 
They  attacked  the  citizens  of  Charleston  at  the  door 
of  their  play-houfe,  cut  the  traces  of  their  coach- 
horfes,  wounded  feveral  perfons,  and  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  killed  one  or  two.  The  militia  were  called 
out,  and  the  city  was  ftruck  with  terror.  Not  long 
after  an  American  had  his  fkull  cleft  on  board  of 
one  of  their  veffels,  for  a  pretended  insult  to  their 
tricoloured  cockade.  Many  perfons  of  this  city  of 
Philadelphia  had  the  mortification  to  fee  their  peace 
officers  hacked  with  fwords  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftreet.f  And  yet  we  are  now  told  that  "  it  feems 
cc  impbffible  that  the  government  of  France  mould 
"  attempt  any  thing  again!!  our  neutrality." 

*  The  French  republicans  aflert,  with  their  ufual  infolence, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  began  to  exprefs  their  dillike  to 
Genet  only  when  they  found  he  was  recalled.  This  is  falfe. 
The  democratic  focieties,  indeed,  played  him  this  trick  ;  but. 
the  people  exprefled  their  deteftation  of  his  conduct,  and  that' 
moil  unequivocally  too,  the  inftant  he  talked  of  his  appeal. 

.  \  How  all  the  offenders  came  to  efcape  punilhment  is  a  quef- 
tion  to  be  put  to  the  governor  of  Penniylvanja  and  others, 
wh,o  ought  to  have  fcen  the  laws  executed. 
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I  know  I  fhall  be  told  here,  to  make  a  diftinction 
between  the  rulers  in  France  and  their  minifters  in 
this  country;  and  I  would  do  this,  if  I  faw  the  leaft 
reafon  for  fo  doing;  if  I  were  not  well  convinced 
that  the  latter  have  in  no  cafe  furpaiTed  their  in- 
ftrudions.  The  friends  of  the  French  government 
make  this  diftinction,  and  tell  us  that  Genet  was 
recalled  for  his  mifconducl.  The  turbulent  minifter 
was,  indeed,  displaced ;  but  the  manner  of  doing 
this,  fully  proves,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  expedien- 
cy and  not  of  choice.  His  mailers,  and  the  maf- 
ters  of  unhappy  France,  could  not  reject  the  Prefi- 
dent's  requefi,  without  difgufting  the  people  of  this 
country  who  muft  have  looked  on  fuch  a  ftep  as  a 
decided  mark  of  approbation  of  Genet's  infolence ; 
nor  could  they  call  home  without  punifhing  him. 
Therefore,  at  once  to  preferve  the  good  will  of  the 
Americans  and  avoid  the  punifhment  of  a  man  whofe 
conduct  they  did  in  reality  approve  of,  they  dif- 
mifTed  him  from  his  employment  and  left  him  qui- 
etly amongft  us,  where,  beiides,  it  was  poffible  for 
him  ftill  to  act,  though  unfeen,  as  the  mow- man 
behind  the  canvafs  gives  movement  and  volubility 
to  his  puppets.* 

Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that  Genet  was  clif- 
placed  by  Robcfpierre  and  his  crew,  and  I  leave 
any  one  to  determine  whether  the  merciful  Robef- 
pierre,  the  very  prince  of  cut-throats,  could  difap- 
prove  of  the  plans  of  our  Long  Iflander.  The 
gentle  Robefpierre  did,  indeed,  fend  us  word  that 
it  pained  his  humane  and  generous  foul,  to  think 
that  the  reprefentative  of  a  great  and  brave  nation 

*  If  forae  good  foul  would  but  give  us  a  peep  into  the  dif- 
patches  that  now  and  then  go  over  to  Long  liland,  we  (hould, 
perhaps,  fee  feme  more  "  precious  confeffions." 
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fhould  fo  difobey  its  will;  but  we  fhould  have  afk- 
ed  this  bloody  villain,  what  he  would  have  laid  if 
Genet  had  fucceeded  in  his  "  appeal  from  the 
"  Prefident  to  the  people."  Genet  was  displaced 
becaufe  he  had  failed,  and  not  becaufe  he  had  at- 
tempted our  deflructiom  Robefpierre  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  fcape-goat  of  the  Convention,  in  France, 
and  Genet  may  with  equal  aptnefs  be  termed  their 
fcape-goat  in  America. 

The  infarreclion  in  the  Weftern  Counties  of 
Pennfylvania  was  undoubtedly  a  great  evil,  but 
much  good  has  been  derived  from  it.  This  infur- 
re£lion  was  imputed  to  the  machinations  of  Great 
Britain,  and  as  people's  ears  were  all  open  to  every 
thing,  however  abfurd,  that  was  advanced  againft 
that  nation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  very  well 
meaning  men  marched  againft  the  infurgents  with  a 
full  expectation  of  finding  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Governor  of  Upper-Canada.  This 
was  finning  againfl  conviction  certainly;  but,  what 
errors  will  not  men  plunge  into,  when  blinded  by 
prejudice  and  pricked  on  by  revenge !  Moil  people 
were  heartily  afhamed  of  having  been  the  dupes 
of  this  trick,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Citizen 
Fauchet's  intercepted  letter;  but  that  truly  inedima- 
ble  effay  on  bribery  and  corruption  has  placed  the 
whole  matter  in  a  fair  light,  and,  as  the  faying  is, 
"  clapped  the  faddle  on  the  right  horfe." 

Every  man  who  feeks  for  truth  and  not  for  falfe- 
hood  will  regret,  with  me,  that  we  are  not  in  pof- 
feihon  of  the  famous  No.  2  and  No.  6,  mentioned  in 
Citizen  Fauchet's  letter,  and  of  the  other  difpatches 
preceding  that  letter.  Had  we  the  perufal  of  thefe 
precious  pieces,  we  might  enter  into  fome  detail : 
riot  having  them  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
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proceeding  like  mathematicians,  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown* 

- 

We  know,  that  the  fame  man,  who  was  Secretary 
to  the  firft  jacobin  fociety  in  this  country,  and  who 
afterwards  denied  his  report  concerning  the  "  ap- 
"  peal  from  the  Prefident  to  the  people ;"  we  know 
that  this  man  is  named,  in  the  intercepted  letter, 
amongil  the  three  or  four  who  were  balancing  to 
decide  on  their  party,  when  the  overtures  for  mo- 
ney were  made  to  the  French  Minifter. 

..  We  know,  that,  all  the  leaders  in  the  mfurre&ion, 
as  well  as  their  partizans  here,  were  then  and  are 
now  the  decided  lupporters  of  France  in  oppoiition 
to  Great  Britain.  If  we  look  back  to  the  meetings. 
of  the  infurgent  committees,  we  mall  there  find  the. 
names  of  two  members  of  the  prefent  Houfe  of 
Representatives,  and  if  we  turn  to  the  .yeas  and 
nays  of  that  Houfe,  we  mail- find  them  both  voting 
againfl  the  Britifh  treaty,  and  oppofmg  every  mea- 
fure  of  the  Federal  government.* 

We  know,  that  poor  Citizen  Fauchet  ei^preffed 
his  fevere  r^ret  at  the  failure  of  die  infurrection ; 
and  furely  we  know,  that  when  a  man  expreffes  his 
regret  at  the  failure  of  an  enterprize,  it  is  certain 
he-  wifhed  it  to  fucceed.  After  having  juftifiecL 
the  cauTe  of  the  infurgents,  and  whined  out  their 
difcomfit,  he  fays:  ic  Thus  will  the  government 
cc  acquire  liability,' ^/cr  one  eonvpleU  Jefjion  aileafl\ 
cc  Who  knowrs  what  will  be  the  limits-  of  this  tri- 

..  *  When  I  laid,  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Bone  to  Gnatp,  that 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  were  invariably  the  enemies  or 
the  Federal  Government,  the  good  democrats  affected  to  laugh 
at  me  :  let  them  deny  this  now,  if  they  can.  I  defy  even  their 
impudence  to  deny  the  fact. 
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cc  umph  !  Perhaps  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it  to  ob- 
"  tain  fome  laws  for Jlrengthening  the  government?' — 
I  was  tempted  to  throw  in  an  alas,  or  two,  here ; 
nothing  elfe  is  wanting  to  render  the  paffage  truly 
pathetic ;  as    thus :  c  My  dear  Matters,  in  ipite  of 

*  my  teeth  this  government  will  loft  one  -sejfton 
c  longer  at  lea  ft  \  Jlasl  who  knows  what  may  be 
'  the  limits   of  this   triumph   over   our   brothers! 

*  Perhaps  the  government  may  be  ftrengthened, 
c  and  then,  Oh  hell!  we  mall  never  be  able  to 
'  knock  it  down.5       £ 

Let  the  reader  well  remember,  that  thefe  dread- 
ful forebodings  of  Citizen  Fauchet  are  to  be  found 
in  a  confidential  difpatch,  intended  for  the  perufal 
of  the  Convention  only.  It  is  from  documents 
like  this,  and  not  from  public  declarations,  that 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  difpofitions  of  a  foreign  go- 
vernment. Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a  letter  from 
the  Britim  Minifter  had  been  intercepted,  contain- 
ing expreflions  of  his  regret  at  the  fuccefs  of  the 
government  in  quelling  the  infurreclion,  andjufri- 
fying  the  condudl  of  the  infurgents.  What  would 
then  have  been  feen?  Need  I  a  Ik  this?  Poor  man! 
The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him,  if  he  had  re- 
mained here  after  the  difcovery.  Our  language  is 
copious,  and  particularly  in  terms  of  execration; 
but  I  am  miftaken  if  enough  would  have  been 
found.  Thofe  who  talk  high-dutch  would  have  had 
an  advantage,  .as  it  is  faid,  a  man  can  curfe  harder 
in  that  language  than  in  any  other. 

Fauchet  was  recalled,  and,  as  no  mifconducl  was 
imputed  to  him,  he  went  home  you  fee.  But  here 
is  one  circumftance  that  I  mull  beg  the  good  reader 
to  attend  to,  and  that  is,  that  Citizen  jofeph  was 

K 
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called  away  after  a  defeat,  juft  as  his  renowned  pre- 
deceftbr  was.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  in  France, 
that  Father  Jofeph's  fatal  difpatch  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh  Miniftry,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  writer  would  become  odious  here ;  that  he 
would  always  be  fufpected  by  the  government,  and 
that  his  friends  would  be  afraid  to  truit  their  pre- 
cious confejfons  to  his  ear.  How  kind  was  it,  then, 
to  recall  him  and  fend  another,  whom  no  mortal 
man  could  ever  think  of  fufpecling  :  no,  certainly 
not;  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  fufpedl:  a  third. 
The  moil  unfortunate  gamblers  reckon  with  confi- 
dence upon  a  good  throw  out  of  three.* 

The  third  (and  I  hope  the  laft)  fair  trial  of  the 
Itrength  of  French  influence  was,  the  attempt  to 
fet  aiide  the  Britifh  Treaty.  Here  it  failed  alfo ; 
but  we  are  not  to  conclude  that,  becaufe  it  failed, 
it  never  was  made.  For  my  part,  I  am  confident 
the  trial  was  made,  and  have  not  the  leafl  doubt 
that  it  would  have  fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
disappointment* 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  repeat  here  what  has  been 
fo  often  faid  refpecling  the  conduct  of  poor  Mr. 
Randolph,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification,  or  to  go 
over  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  partizans  of  France, 
from  the  moment  the  treaty  firft  arrived  in  the 
country  till  the  meeting  of  Congrefs.     Still  lefs  ne- 

*  Having  Mumbled  upon  the  word  Gamblers  y  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  Faro  Banks,  Gaming-Tabks  and  Gambling  Lotteries , 
in  all  about  two  hundred  now  in  this  city.  Thefe  noble  inftitu- 
tions  we  owe  entirely  to  the  French;  and,  when  we  add  to 
thefe  the  paganifh  calendar  and  the  Age  of  Reafon,  muft  we 
not  blufh  to  think  that  thefe  generous  enlighteners  of  the  world 
are  0:111  obliged  to  cry  out  on' our  ingratitude  !  Kow  much  bet- 
ter are  all  thefe  pretty  things  than  the  nafty  broad-cloths  and 
linens  we  get  from  thofe  lad  dogs  the  Britifh ! — And  yet  we 
make  a  treaty  with  them !  0;  fy  ! 
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ceffary  is  it  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  what 
has  pafTed  fince  that  time,  as  it  is  frefh  in  every 
one's  memory.  One  fad,  however,  I  mull  relate 
here,  as  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  Censor  for  April,  page  145,  it  was  re- 
marked, that  "  the  petition  againft.  the  treaty, 
"  faid  to  be  figned  by  fifteen  hundred  citizens  of 
"  Philadelphia,  was  carried  round  for  iignature  by 
"  a  Frenchman  ;"  to  this  I  have  now  to  add,  that, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jerfey,  two  Frenchmen  went 
about  foliciting  fignatures  of  another  petition  of  the 
fame  import.  The  perfon,  who  was  fo  obliging 
as  to  furnim  this  information,  faw  them  at  a  pub- 
lic houfe  prefTmg  people  to  fign.  He  was  himfelf 
prevailed  on  to  do  fo ;  but,  thinking,  upon  recol- 
lection, that  he  had  done  wrong,  he  returned  to 
the  houfe  and  fcratched  out  his  name.  Would 
to  God  that  numbers  of  his  countrymen  were  as 
ready  to  correct  their  errors ! 

After  having  given  this  fhort  fketch  of  the  hifb- 
ry  of  French  influence  down  to  the  time  when,  as 
our  Paris  intelligence  ftates,  it  was  to  break  out  in- 
to action,  let  us  compare  that  intelligence  with  the 
fituation  of  things  on  this  fide  of  the  water.  A 
few  fentences  will  fuffice. 

The  fubftance  of  the  Paris  intelligence  is  this : 
cc  that  certain  influential  men  in  America  had  enter- 
"  ed  into  a  negociation  with  the  French  government, 
<c  the  relult  of  which  was;  France  was  to  oblige 
"  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  abandon 
cc  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  threatening  it 
"  with  a  war  in  cafe  of  refufal;  but  that  this  pro- 
"  ject,  the  writer  believed  to  be  laid  afide  on  the 
ie  14M  of  February"     On  the  24th  of  March,  Mr. 
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Livingfton's  motion  pafled  by  a  majority  o£  twenty* 
jive.  This  was  only  38  days  after  France  had  giv- 
en up  the  project.  On  the  28th  of  April,  35  days 
later,  this  frightful  majority  changed  into  a  minority i 
and  the  treaty  paffed  very  quietly.  This  was  63 
days  after  France  had  given  up  the  project.  So 
that,  it  is  poffible  that  this  might  be  known  when 
the  latter  vote  was  taken,  and  not  when  the  former 
one  was. 

I  by  no  means  pretend  to  fay,  that  any  unfavour- 
able news  from  France  had  an  influence  on  thefe 
votes;  on  the  contrary,  I  am,  alas!  (as  Citizen 
Fauchet  fays)  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of 
the  Oppofition,  to  fuppofe  that  they,  or  any  of 
them,  could  be  the  "  influential  men"  hinted  at  in 
the  extract.  No,  no,  God  forbid  I  mould  think 
-any  fuch  thing ;  mercy  on  us  all !  they,  poor  men, 
changed  their  votes  becaufe  their  conftituents  chang- 
ed their  notes.  It  is  thefe  conftituents  who  are  to 
blame  then,  and,  of  courfe,  the  "  influential  men" 
are  to  be  found  among  them.  Now,  conftituents 
are  every  body,  and  every  body  is  nobody;  and 
thus  you  fee,  reader,  we  all  of  us  draw  ourfelves 
decently  out  of  the  fcrape. 
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N  the  nineteenth  inftant,  Mr.  Elmilie, 
partner  of  Mr.  John  Oldden,  called  on 
me  with  the  infamous  letter,  which,  without 
further  preface,  I  ihall  lay  before  the  reader. 


cc  To  Mr.  John  Olden  Merchant, 

"  Chef  nut  Stt~eet. 
«  Sir, 

cc  A  certain  William  Cobbett  alias 
Peter  Porcupine,  I  am  informed  is  your  te- 
nant. This  daring  fcoundrell,  not  fatisfied 
with  having  repeatedly  traduced  the  people 
of  this  country,  vilified  the  moft  eminent 
and  patriotic  characters  among  us  and  grosly 
abufed  our  allies  the  French,  in  his  detefta- 
ble  productions,  has  now  the  aftoniming  ef- 
frontery to  expofe  thofe  very  publications  at 


cc 


(C 
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u  his  window  for  fale,  as  well  as  certain  prints 
"  indicative  of  the  prowefs  of  our  enemies  the 
"  Britifh  and  the  difgrace  of  the  French.  Cal- 
culating largely  upon  the  moderation  or  ra- 
ther pucellanimity  of  our  citizens,  this  puppy 
fuppofes  he  may  even  in/ults  us  with  impuni- 
(C  ty.  But  he  will  e'er  long  find  himfelf  dread- 
<c  fully  miftaken.  9Tho  his  miferable  publica- 
iC  tions  have  not  been  hitherto  coniidered  wor- 
<c  thy  of  notice,  the  late  manisfeftation  of  his 
"  impudence  and  enmity  to  this  country  will 
"  not  be  paffed  over.  With  a  view  therefore 
cc  of  preventing  your  feeling  the  blow  deiigned 
"  for  him,  I  now  addrefs  you.  When  the 
"  time  of  retribution  arrives,  it  may  not  be 
"  convenient  to  difcriminate  between  the  inno- 
cc  cent  and  the  guilty.  Your  property  there- 
"  fore  may  furTer.  For  depend  upon  it  brick 
cc  walls  will  not  Ikreen  the  rafcal  from  punifh- 
ce  ment  when  once  the  buiinefs  is  undertaken. 
As  a  friend  therefore  I  advife  you  to  fave 
your  property  by  either  compelling  Mr.  Por- 
cupine to  leave  your  houfe  or  at  all  events 
"  oblige  him  to  ceafe  expoling  his  abominable 
cc  productions  or  any  of  his  courtley  prints  at 
"  his  window  for  fale.  In  this  way  only  you 
cf  may  avoid  danger  to  your  houfe  and  perhaps 
"  fave  the  rotten  carcafe  of  your  tenant  for  the 
tc  prefent." 


"A    H  I  N  TV1 
July,  1 6th  1796." 
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I  have  copied  this  loving  epiftle,  word  far 
word  and  letter  for  letter,  preferving  the  falfe 
orthography,  as  the  manner  of  fpelling  may 
probably  lead  fome  of  my  readers  to  a  difco- 
very  of  the  writer. 

When  Mr.  Veceffimus  Knox  (who  is  a  fort 
of  a  Democrat)  publifhes  his  next  edition  of 
Elegant  Epiftles,  he  will  do  well  to  give  this  a 
place  amongft  them  ;  for,  it  is  certainly  a  maf- 
ter-piece  in  its  way.  It  will  be  a  good  pattern 
for  the  ufe  of  future  ruffians,  who  wiih  to  awe 
a  man  into  filence,  when  they  are  incapable  of 
reiifting  him  in  print.  But,  the  worfr  of  it  will 
be,  the  compiler  will  not  have  it  in  his  power 
to  fay,  that  this  was  attended  with  fuccefs. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  guefs,  the  family  of  the 
author  of  this  powder  blunderbufs  makes  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  Tyburn  Chronicle.  His 
grand-father  was  hanged  for  houie-breaking, 
and  his  papa  came  to  the  fouthern  part  of  thefe 
States  on  his  travels,  by  the  direction  of  a  right- 
eous judge  and  twelve  honefr  men. 

So  much  for  the  author ;  now  to  his  fcrawl. 

The  cut-throat  acts  in  character.  He  pro- 
ceeds exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal  at  Paris  :  that  is,  he  arraigns,  con- 
demns and  executes,  all  in  the  fpace  of  about 
five  minutes.  The  firft  charge  he  brings  againft 
me.  is,  that  I  have  JC  repeatedly  traduced  the 
"  people  of  this  country."  I  take  notice  of 
*-his,  not  becaufe  it  is  found  in  this  bale  and 
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cowardly  letter,  but  becaufe  it  has  long  been 
the  theme  of  all  thofe  who  wifh  to  decry  my 
performances,  and  becaufe  I  am  willing  to  let 
flip  no  opportunity  of  declaring  my  refpecl  for 
a  public,  from  whom  thofe  performances  have 
ever,  from  the  publication  of  my  firlt  effay  to 
the  prefent  moment,  met  with  the  molt  liberal 
encouragement. 

Let  any  ftupid  member  of  the  broken-up, 
back-door  clubs  point  out,  if  he  can,  one  fin- 
gle  fentence  in  the  writings  of  Peter  Porcupine, 
where  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  tra- 
duced. 'Tis  true,  I  have  not  fallen  into  the 
beaten  track  of  confounding  the  good  with  the 
bad,  of  lumping  the  enemies  and  the  friends  of 
public  happinefs  together,  and  fawning  on  them 
indiscriminately.  1  have  not  faid  that  they  are 
all  virtuous  and  wife,  and  that  virtue  and  wif- 
dom  is  to  be  found  amongft  them  alone.  No ; 
I  am  no  fpaniel,  nor  will  I  be  one.  I  addrefs 
myfelf  to  the  good  fenfe  of  my  readers,  and  to 
that  alone  :  if  they  want  a  buffoon  or  whining 
paraiite,  I  am  not  their  man. 

But,  I  mufl  do  the  people  of  this  country 
the  juftice  to  fay,  that  this  is  not  their  tafte. 
They  fraud  in  no  need  of  bafe  flattery.  Their 
love  of  truth  has  been  fully  exemplified  in  the 
rapid  fale  of  my  effays,  while  their  contempt 
for  the  popular  parafites  has  been  unequivocal- 
ly expreffed  in  the  fate  of  all  the  miferable  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  oppofe  their 
progrefs.  I  have  received  letters  of  thanks 
and  congratulation  from  every  quarter  of  the 
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Union,  even  from  Richmond  in  Virginia:  and 
not  from  "  Britijh  Agents"  but  from  native 
Americans,  real  lovers  of  their  country.  I  have 
received  offers  of  fervice  from  perfons  of  the 
firft  confequence  in  their  divers  towns  and 
countries,  perfons  whom  I  never  faw  or  heard 
of  previous  to  their  communications.  Let  any 
fawning  fcribbler  on  liberty  and  equality  pro- 
duce fuch  teftimony  of  public  approbation,  if 
he  can. 

But,  I  have,  it  feems,  "  vilified  fome  of  the 
<c  molt  eminent  and. patriotic  characters  amongft 
cc  us."  'Tis  pity,  to  be  fure,  that  thefe  patriotic 
characters  mould  be  vilified  more  than  they 
have  vilified  themfelves.  What  could  I,  or  any 
body  elfe,  fay  to  vilify  a  man,  for  inftance,  a 
man  who  had  made  overtures  to  fell  his  coun- 
try for  "  a  few  thoufands  of  dollars;"  or  ano- 
ther, who  had  done  all  in  his  power  cc  to  fiop 
<c  the  wheels  of  government"  by  ftirring  men 
up  to  open  rebellion  againft  it  ?  It  is  not  I  who 
have  vilified  the  eminent  patriots,  it  is  Citizen 
Jofeph  Fauchet,  the  old  Father  Confeffor  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  when  he  calls 
them,  "  the  pretended  patriots  of  America," 
and  when  he  fays,  they  f  have  already  their 
u  prices."  Surely  I  might  take  upon  me  to  re- 
peat the  expreffions  of  the  Minifter  of  France, 
of  our  good  and  faithful  allies,  without  being 
chargeable  with  vilifying  the  eminent  patriots. 
And,  if  I  have  laughed  at  little  Mr.  Swanwick, 
what  have  I  done  more  than  every  man,  every 
woman,  and  every  child,  in  the  United  States, 
&t   l?aft   every  one  that  ever  faw  his  perfon. 
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liftened  to  his  harangues,  or  read  his  poetry  > 
I  wonder  what  I  have  done,  that  I  muft  not 
laugh,  that  I  muft  remain  in  a  corner  as  de- 
mure as  a  cat,  while  every  body  elfe  are  burft- 
ing  their  iides. 

In  France,  the  only  country  in  Europe  (ac- 
cording to  Doclor  Jaundice's  account  of  it) 
which  is  not  in  chains.  Under  that  free  and 
happy  Iky,  the  mild  and  humane  rulers  often 
iiTue  decrees  forbidding  people  to  weep  or  look 
fad,  on  pain  of  death,  even  at  the  moment  they 
hear  the  laft  groans  of  their  parents ;  but  they 
have  never  yet  carried  their  douce  humanite  fo 
far  as  to  forbid  men  to  fmile.  They  permit, 
nay  encourage,  both  men  and  women  to  hng 
and  laugh  and  cut  capers,  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  guillotine,  while  the  pavement  is  running 
with  human  blood  ;  and  yet  my  cruel  and  in- 
flexible perfecutors  will  not  fuffer  me  to  laugh, 
when  1  hear  them  bawling  at  a  civic  feflival,  or 
fee  them  boxing  with  an  old  image  that  they 
had  formerly  adored. 

Again,  the  cut-throat  fays  I  have  cc  grosly 
Ci  abufed  our  allies  the  French."  This  is  falfe. 
By  the  treaty  made  between  this  country  and 
the  king  of  France,  the  French  nation  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  more  the  ally  of  the  United 
States  than  the  Chinefe  are.  Louis  the  fix- 
teenth  was,  indeed,  the  ally,  u  the  great  and 
"  good  ally"  (to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  Con- 
grefs)  of  this  country;  and  I  leave  any  one 
who  has  read  my  works,  to  determine  whether 
I  have  ever  abufed  him  or  not.     The  queen  of 
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France,  the  calumniated  Antoinette,  was  the 
firft  foreigner,  except  fome  generous  Englifh- 
men,  that  advanced  a  fhilling  in  the  American 
caufe  :  have  I  ever  abuied  her  memory  ?  It  was 
not  I,  though  it  was  an  Englifhman,  that  cut 
off  her  head,  and  befprinkled  her  garments 
with  blood,  on  a  ngn,  hung  over  a  public  road* 
It  was  not  I  that  guillotined  her  hufband,  in  an 
automaton,  every  day,  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing to  nine  at  night,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Philadelphia.*   I  did  not  rejoice  at 

#  Advertifement,  extracted  from  the  Daily  Advertifer 
of  the  21ft  Nov.  1794. 

"EXHIBITION, 

<c  Of  Figures   in    Compofition   at  full  Length, 

"  (Corner  of  Second  and  Callowhill  Streets) 
"  — At  the  Sign  of  the  Black  Bear— 

"  LATE  King  of  France,  together  with  his  Queen, 
taking  her  laft  Farewel  of  him  in  the  Temple,  the  day 
preceding  his  execution.  The  whole  is  a  (Inking  like- 
nefs,  in  full  (lature,  and  dreffed  as  they  were  at  the  time. 

u  The  King  is  reprefented  {landing,  his  Queen  on  her 
knees  by  his  right  fide,  overwhelmed  with  forrow  and 
ready  to  faint,  the  King  looking  tenderly  at  her. 

"  Second  is  the  Scaffold  on  which  he  was  executed, 
whereon  the  King  (lands  in  full  view  of  the  Guillotine  ; 
before  him  is  a  Pried  on  his  knees  with  a  Crucifix  in  one 
hand,  and  a  Prayer  Book  in  the  other  ;  on  the  fide  of  the 
Guillotine  (lands  the  executioner  prepared  to  do  his 
duty. 

B  «  When 
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the  death  of  an  innocent  young  prince,  whofe 
birth  had  been  celebrated  with  uncommon 
pomp  in  this  city,  in  the  profperous  days  of 
his  father.  I  never  reviled  the  gallant  French 
officers  and  army  who  ferved  in  this  country, 
and  to  whom  America  is  really  indebted  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever  regretted  their 
fate,  and  expreiTed  my  deteftation  of  the  bar- 


"  When  the  firft  fignal  is  given,  the  Prieft  rifes  on  his 
feet,  the  King  lays  himfelf  on  the  block,  where  he  is  fe- 
cured  ;  the  executioner  then  turns,  and  prepares  to  do 
his  duty  ;  and  when  the  fecond  fignal  is  given,  the  exe- 
cutioner drops  the  knife  and  fevers  the  head  from  the  bo- 
dy in  one  fecond  ;  the  head  falls  in  a  bafket,  and  the  lips 
which  are  firft  red,  turn  blue  ;  the  whole  is  performed 
to  the  life,  by  an  invifible  machine,  without  any  perceiv- 
able afliilance. 

u  Made  by  the  firft  Italian  Art  iff,  of  the  name  of 

«  C  0  L  U  M  B  A. 

u  The  workmanfhip  has  been  admired  by  the  moft  pro- 
felfed  judges,  wherever  it  has  been  feen. 

u  #^*  The  proprietors  humbly  hope  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  public,  as  nothing  fhall  be  wanting  on 
their  part  to  render  the  exhibition  p  leafing  and  fat i sf a  ft o- 
ry  to  their  patrons. 

<e  Price  if.  Children  half  price. 

"  To  be  feen  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  9 
at  night." 

This  exhibition  actually  continued  for  feveral  months, 
and  yet  no  one  ever  threatened  to  murder  the  pro- 
prietor. 
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rarians  who  have  dipped  their  hands  in  their 
Hood. 

The  next  charge  is ;  I  have  cc  the  aftonijh- 
"  ing  effrontery  to  expofe  for  fale.  certain 
"  prints,  indicative  of  the  prowefs  of  the  Bri- 
"  tifh  and  the  difgrace  of  the  French."  Here 
the  hang-in-chains  writer  alludes  to  a  print, 
entitled,  "  Earl  Howe's  Decifive  Victory  over 
"  the  French  fleet,  on  the  firft  of  June,  1794." 
This  print  has  had  a  vaft  concourfe  of  admir- 
ers. I  had  but  two  of  them,  one  was  fold  in- 
ftantly,  and  I  have  had  more  than  five  hundred 
applications  for  the  other.  What  is  very  lin- 
gular, is,  that  one  third  part  of  thofe  who  have 
wifhed  to  purchafe  this  print  were  French  Re- 
publicans. The  print  is  not  fold,  nor  fhall  it 
be.  I  will  keep  it  in  my  window  as  long  as 
any  violence  is  talked  of,  and  when  that  ceafes, 
I  will  have  it  put  in  a  gilt  frame  and  hung  up 
in  a  confpicuous  part  of  my  houfe. 

This  ofTeniive  print  is  no  more  than  a  true 
reprefentation  of  the  action  of  the  famous  first 
of  June,  and  if  it  be  cc  indicative  of  the  dif- 
"  grace  of  our  allies,"  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  defeat  is  difgrace,  they  were  certainly  mofl 
fhockingly  difgraced  on  that  day.  Eut,  I 
thought  it  had  been  long  ago  agreed  on,  that/ 
though  the  fleet  got  a  drubbing,  and  a  pretty^ 
decent  one  too,  the  victory  was,  in  fad,  on 
the  lide  of  the  French.  I  am  hire  Barrere  told 
the  French  people  fo,  and  I  am  hire  moft  of 
our  News-papers  told  the  people  of  America 
the  fame  flory.     How  many  believed  them  I 
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will  not  pretend  to  fay ;  but  if  it  was  a  victory, 
in  faff,  I  am  treating  people  with  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  it,  that's  all,  and  am  by  no  means 
expofing  what  is  " ""  indicative  of  Britifh 
"  prowefs.'' 

When  William  Penn  was  tracing  out  his  be- 
loved city  of  Philadelphia,  if  any  one  had 
told  him,  that  the  time  would  come,  when  a 
man  fhould  be  threatened  with  murder  for  of- 
fering to  fale,  in  one  of  the  ftreets,  a  print 
"  indicative  of  Britifh  prowefs,"  I  much  quef- 
tion  if  the  good  man,  though  a  Quaker,  would 
not  have  faid  that  it  was  a  d — ned  lie.  Poor 
old  fellow!  he  little  dreamed  what  was  to 
happen  at  the  clofe  of  the  <c  enlightened  eigh- 
"  teenth  century." 

I  could  turn  back  to  American  publications, 
in  which  the  prowefs  of  Britons  is  the  pleafmg 
theme;  in  which  the  French  are  called,  what  I 
never  called  them, "  poor  effeminate  poltroons." 
I  could  bring  my  readers  back  to  the  time,  when 
they  fet  the  lavages  on  to  fcalpthe  people  of  thele 
States,  and  when  the  people  of  thefe  States  fo- 
licitedthe  Kiug  of  Great  Britain  to  march  an  ar- 
my againftthem.  Has  the  American  Revolution 
entirely  changed  the  difpoiitions,  affections, 
and  even  nature  of  the  two  rival  nations  ? 
Did  Great  Britain  lofe  every  fpark  of  courage, 
generality  and  virtue,  when  fhe  loft  America? 
That  event  certainly  could  not  metamorphole 
the  then  inhabitants  of  the  I  Hand,  nor  could 
it  have  any  great  effect  On  their  children,  or 
at  leaf!  I  prefume  fo.   The  people  of  the  Unit- 
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cd  States  have  folemnly  declared,  in  their  de- 
claration of  Independence,  that  the  Britifh  nati- 
on are  by  nature  just  and  magnanimous  ,  and  will 
they  now  fwallow  their  words  at  the  command 
of  the  hirelings  of  the  de valuators  of  France  ? 

To  return  to  the  print  "  indicative  of  Britifh 
a  prowefs;"  have  1  not  as  good  a  right  to  ex- 
hibit proof  of  this  prowefs  at  my  window  as 
the  Democrats  have  to  exhibit  the  proofs  of 
theirs  on  the  front  of  the  church  oppofite  it  ? 
The  half-deftroyed  buff  of  George  II.  remains 
as  a  monument  of  their  valour,  andwhyihould 
I  not  be  permitted  to  expofe  a  print  to  perpe- 
tuate the  valour  of  Earl  Howe  and  his  gallant 
fleet?  Thefe  two  pieces  are,  befides,  necefla- 
ry  to  the  explanation  of  each  other ;  for  when 
a  flranger  afks,  why  the  buft  of  the  old  king 
was  fo  unmercifully  mangled,  the  perfon  he 
addrelTes  himfelf  to,  fhows  him  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  Lord  Howe.  "There,  Sir,"  fays  he,  "  is 
"  the  fatal  caufe."  If  the  impertinent  querift 
goes  on,  and  afks,  how  George  the  Second, 
who  died  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  (and 
whole  buft  remained  untouched  during  the 
whole  of  the  American  war)  could  deferve  this 
rough  treatment  on  account  of  the  drubbing 
given  to  the  French  fleet  in  1794,  we  cut  him 
fhort  at  once,  by  telling  him,  that  he  is  a  rank 
ariitocrat,  and  totally  unfit  to  live  in  a  land  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Oldden  is  told,  that  there  is  but  one 
way  left  of  faving  his  houfe,  and  that  is,  by 
obliging  me   to  ceafe   expofing  my  u  courtly 
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"  prints"  at  my  window  for  fale.  It  would 
feem  by  this,  that  the  cut-throats  look  upon 
me  as  Cldden's  vafial ;  I  mail  convince  them 
that  I  am  not.  To  oblige  me  to  defifl  from 
any  branch  of  my  lawful  occupation  would 
prove  the  tcugheft  job  that  ever  my  landlord 
undertook,  mould  he  be  filly  enough  to  at- 
tempt it.  As  to  obliging  me  to  quit  his  houfe, 
there  are  no  hopes  there  neither;  for  I  have  a 
leafe  of  it,  and  a  leafe  that  I  will  hold  in  fpite 
of  all  the  fans-culottes  in  America. 

But,  what  does  the  cut-throat  mean  by cc  court- 
"  ly  prints."  I  have  Ankerftorm  the  regicide ; 
that  can  be  no  courtly  print  at  any  rate.  I 
have,  indeed,  the  portraits  of  the  late  king  and 
queen  of  France;  but  as  they  are  dead,  one 
would  imagine  that  they  could  create  no  alarm. 
Poor  Louis  little  thought  when  he  fent  hither 
thofe  portraits  of  himfelf  and  his  queen,  which 
now  hang  up  in  the  Congrefs-Houfe,  that  the  day 
would  come,whenabookfeller  would  be  threat- 
ened with  murder  for  exhibiting  his  likenefs,  in 
the  capital  of  the  Union.  Others  have  exhi- 
bited him  at  their  windows,  ftretched  on  the 
fcaffoid;  they  had  a  right  fo  to  do;   every  man 

to  his  tafre,  and  I  to  mine. — 'Tis  true,  I  have 

the  portraits  of  Billy  Pitt  and  Lord  Gremville 
and  feveral  other  noble  per  Jon  ages;  but  then, 
I  have  Marat  and  Lepelletier,  by  way  of  rub- 
bing off  as  I  go.  I  have  a  right  reverend  Fa- 
ther in  God  in  one  corner  of  my  window,  and 
if  I  could  procure  that  right  irreverend  Father 
in  the  Devil,  Tom  Paine,  I  would  hoift  him  up 
in  the  other;  for  want  of  him  I  have  Doctor 
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Prieftley,  who,  upon   a   fhift,  is  very  capable 
of  fupplying  his  place. 

lhave  fonie  groups,  too,  executed  by  order  of 
the  French  Convention,  which,  I  humbly  pre- 
fume,  will  not  be  called  "  courtly"  The  t2king  of 
the  Baftile  decorates  one  pane  of  my  window,  as 
it  did  the  Birmingham  Club-Room  ;  the  French 
people  on  their  marrow-bones  acknowledging 
the  exiftence  of  a  God,  by  order  of  Robefpi- 
erre,  decorates  another ;  and  a  third  is  orna- 
mented with  a  reprefentation  of  the  glorious 
"  victory"  obtained  over  the  Swifs  guards,  on 
the  tenth  of  Auguit,  1792.  I  am  promifed  a 
print  of  Poor  Richard,  in  the  arms  of  a  brace 
of  Angels,  who  are  carrying  him  off  God  knows 
whither. 

I  am  fure,  now,  all  thefe  things  are  republi- 
can enough ;  and  if  my  fovereign  Lords  will 
but  pleafe  to  take  my  whole  collection  into 
view,  I  cannot  think  that  they  will  find  me  fo 
criminal  as  I  have  been  represented. 

And  then,  there  are  my  books  and  ftationa- 
ry,  almoft  the  whole  of  which  is  Englifh.  I 
have  been  looking  round,  and  cannot  for  my 
life  find  any  other  American  book  than 
Adams's  Defence  of  the  American  Conftitu- 
tions,  and  Peter  Porcupine's  works.  The  lat- 
ter of  thefe  my  fovereigns  have  proscribed,  and 
the  former  fpeaks  about  the  well-born :  fo  that, 
unlefs  my  gracious  Lords  will  condefcend  to 
permit  me  to  fell  thefe  offeniive  things,  I  muft 
fhut  up  ihop.     But,  if  I  mult,  I  hope  all  the 
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reft  of  the  trade  will  be  compelled  to  do  the 
fame.  There  is  Mr.  Campbell  has  publifhed 
Hume's  Hiftory  of  England,  a  book  as  full  as 
it  can  hold  of  king's  and  queen's  pictures,  and 
aristocracy  of  all  forts  and  fizes,  and  contains, 
befides,  a  great  number  of  inftances  of cc  Bri- 
"  tifh  prowefs,"  and  of  "  the  difgrace  of  our 
"  allies."  Mr.  Dobfon  too,  and  Mr.  Carey, 
have  publifhed  books  on  Royal  paper,  and  Mr. 
Brown  has  dared  to  publifh  his  gazette  even  on 
Imperial.  Thefe  are  crimes  that  I  have  never 
either  committed  or  attempted.  Is  not  this 
anti-republicanifm  to  the  laft  degree,  and  a 
downright  infult  on  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ? — Again,  there  is  Mr.  Young,  and  feve- 
ral  others  that  I  could  mention,  who  have  the 
affurance  to  expofe  for  fale,  Walkden's  Royal 
Britijh  Ink- Powder,  ftamped  with  the  "  ty- 
"  rant  George's"  arms.  Shall  all  this  go  un- 
punifhed,  and  fhall  poor  I  be  eat  alive  merely 
for  expofing  a  print  or  two  ?  Forbid  it  juftice ! 
Democratic  juftice  forbid  it ! 

Nor,  fhould  a  ftri&  inquifition  take  place, 
will  the  great  Mr.  Franklin  Bache  himfelf 
come  off  biamelefs.  He  has  informed  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  is  in  correfpondence  with  Peter 
Pindar,  and  it  is  notorious  that  this  Peter  is  not 
only  an  aristocrat,  but  a  declared  royalist.  He 
has  given  Tom  Paine  the  fevereft  laming  he 
ever  met  with.  And  as  to  "traducing  the 
"  people  of  this  country,"  does  not  Peter  tra- 
duce them,  when,  in  fpeaking  of  the  United 
States,  he  fays : 
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"  Where  fons  of  liberty  their  paeans  ling, 
"  And  every  fcoundrel  convict  is  a  King." 


Is  not  this  traducing  the  people  ?  And  yet 
Mr.  Bache  publicly  boafts  of  his  intimacy  with 
this  fellow,  and  takes  infinite  pains  to  pro- 
pagate his  works !  "  Birds  of  a  feather  will 
"  flock  together/'  fays  the  old  proverb,  and 
it  is  no  more  than  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
Mr.  Bache,  whatever  mafk  he  may  choofe  to 
wear,  participates  in  the  fentiments  of ;  his 
friend  Pindar* 

Nay,  even  Doctor   Franklin  was  an  arifto- 
crat,  and  an  abominable  one  too,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  very  laft  item  of  his  laft  will  and 
teftament.     cc  I  bequeath,"  fays  he,    "  to  my 
"  worthy  friend  George  Wafhington,  my  gold- 
"  headed   cane,    furmounted  with  a   Liberty* 
€e  Cap  :  if  it  were  a  Sceptre  he  is  worthy  of  it!" 
Thus,  you  fee,  reader,  after  all  the  Doctor's 
clamour   againfl  kings,  he  thought  a  Sceptre 
fomething  better   than  a  Liberty-Cap.     That 
the  Doctor  was  lincere  here  there  is  no  doubt; 
men  are  generally  fo  upon   their  death-beds, 
howfoever  profound  their  hypocrify  may  have 
been  through  life. — Poor  Richard  certainly  de- 
ferves  to  be  tumbled   from  his  niche  for  this 
dying  confeifion,  and,  I  truft,  c*  when  the  day 
cc  of  retribution  comes,"  as  my  cut- throat  terms 
it,  he  will  not  be  forgotten.     'Tis  ridiculous, 
to  be  fure,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  ftatue,  but 
as  this  kind  of  heroifm  has  made  a  very  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  this  "  Age  of  Reafon,"  I  do 
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not  fee  why  old  Lightning-Rod  ihould  efcape 
any  more  than  another. 

Doclor  Prieftly,  in  his  firft  American  publi- 
cation, congratulates  himfelf  on  being  now  got 
into  a  country,  where  he  can  publiih  his  fenti- 
ments,  be  they  what  they  may,  without  any 
fear  of  perfecution  from  either  church  or  Jiate. 
But  he  had  forgot  that  there  was  the  Democra- 
tic gang,  more  intolerant  than  either.  What 
will  he  fay,  when  he  fees  the  letter  of  my  eves- 
dropping  cut-throat?  Will  he  not  begin  to  re- 
pent of  having  fo  bitterly  complained  of  the 
want  of  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  England  }  One 
of  his  excufes  for  quitting  his  country  was,  that 
he  had  threatening  letters  fent  to  him.  Per- 
haps my  cut-throat  thinks  that  all  Englifhmen 
are  like  the  Dodlor;  but  he  will  find  himfelf 
miftaken :  all  the  ftink  pots  of  all  the  demo- 
crats in  the  Weftern  Hemifphere  mail  never 
drive  me  from  America,  nor  make  me  take 
coach  in  difguife,  as  the  Birmingham  philofo- 
pher  did. 

The  Democratic  Societies  (for  they  were 
then  in  exiftence;  might,  perhaps,  have  in- 
formed Doctor  Prieftly,  that  he  mould  be  per- 
mitted to  print  whatever  he  pleafed,  and,  if  fo, 
he  might  well  venture  to  fay  that  the  prefs  was 
free  for  him ;  but,  unlefs  he  had  received  fuch 
previous  intimation,  his  boail  of  enjoying  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  was  made  very  much  at 
hazard. 

Thefe  people  plead  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  in 
the  fulleft  extent  of  the  word ;  they  claim  a  right 
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to  print  and  publifh  whatever  they  pleafe ;  they 
tell  you  that  free  difcuffion  muft  lead  to  the 
truth,  and  a  thoufand  other  arguments  they  have 
always  ready  at  their  fingers  ends  to  oppofe  to 
every  kind  of  reftraint.  They  have  calumniated 
the  Deft  of  governments  and  the  bell:  of  men ; 
they  revile  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  fa- 
cred,  and  that  too  in  language  the  molt  brutal 
and  obfcene;  and,  if  they  are  accufed  of  in- 
decency, or  called  on  for  proofs  of  what  they 
advance,  they  take  fhelter  in  their  fanctuary, 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  one  has  courage  enough  to  oppofe  them, 
and  is  fo  happy  as  to  do  it  with  fuccefs;  if  the 
mildeft  of  their  exprelfions  are  retorted,  they 
inffantly  threaten  their  opponents  with  violence 
and  even  murder.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  the 
prefs  is  free  for  them,  and  them  alone.  This 
is  democratic  liberty  of  the  prefs;  juft  fuch  as 
is  enjoyed  in  that  free  and  happy  country  whole 
revolutionary  career  the  people  of  this  country 
are  called  upon  to  imitate. 

Much  has  been  faid  and  fung  about  the  Se- 
dition bills  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  reftraint  on 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  England ;  but,  what- 
ever that  reftraint  may  be,  it  is  by  law.  The 
law  fays,  that  there  are  fuch  and  fuch  reltraints, 
and,  therefore,  he  who  trefpaiTes  defcrves  pu- 
nimment.  The  laws  of  this  country  fay,  that 
the  prefs  is  free,  and  wTe  well  know  what  invi- 
dious comparifons  are  continually  made  be- 
tween this  country  and,  England,  in  that  re- 
fpeft;  but,  if  men  are  to  be  murdered,  or 
have  their  houfes  burnt  for  exercifing  this  much 
talked  of  liberty,  it  is  time  to  ceaie  giving  it 
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a  place  among  the  advantages  that  the  United 
States  enjoy  over  the  "  mother  country,"  as 
it  is  fometimes  called  in  derifion.  When  a  fo- 
reigner arrives  in  Great  Britain,  he  looks  at 
the  written  law;  there  he  fees  how  far  he  is  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  ufe  of  the  prefs;  and,  fo 
long  as  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  prescribed, 
his  perfon  and  property  is  fafe.  There  is  no 
fubaltern  power,  whofe  confent  he  has  to  ob- 
tain, before  he  dares  publifh  a  book,  or  expofe 
a  print  for  fale-  His  houfe  is  not  threatened 
with  definition,  becaufe  his  window  exhibits 
what  is  indicative  of  the  prowefs  of  his  nation, 
and  of  the  difgrace  of  their  enemies ;  at  any 
rate,  he  is  not  threatened  with  murder,  for 
having  flepped  forward  in  defence  of  the  laws 
and  the  government  of  the  country. 

When  I  firft  took  up  the  pen,  I  found  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  (as  the  public  will  fee  one  of 
thefe  days)  to  get  accefs  to  the  prefs  at  all ; 
not  becaufe  the  manufcript  I  offered  contained 
any  thing  libellous  or  immoral,  but  becaufe  it 
was  not  adapted  to  what  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  tafle  of  the  public.  In  fa£t,  the  prefs  was 
at  the  time,  generally  fpeaking,  as  far  as  related 
to  what  is  ufually  termed  politics,  in  the  hands 
of  a  daring  and  corrupt  faction,  who,  by  de^ 
ceiving  fome,  and  intimidating  others,  had 
blocked  up  every  avenue  to  true  information. 
My  publications  were  looked  upon  as  fo  many 
acts  of  rebellion  againft  this  defpotic  combina-^ 
lion,  and,  therefore,  every  poffible  trick  was 
effayed  to  difcredit  them  and  their  author;  all 
thefe  tricks  have,  however,  proved  vain. 
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My  object,  and  my  only  object,  in  writing, 
was  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  the  fupport 
of  a  government  under  which  I  enjoyed  peace 
and  plenty.  This  object  I  have  purfued  as 
fleadily  as  my  fmall  mare  of  leifure  would  al- 
low me,  and  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain, 
the  prefent  conduct  of  the  democratic  faction 
moft  amply  proves.  The  cut-throat's  letter 
which  I  now  lay  before  the  public,  mows  to 
what  a  ftate  of  defperation  they  are  driven. 
They  at  firft  made  fome  pitiful  attempts  to  an- 
fwer  me :  thofe  funk  out  of  light  and  were  for- 
gotten for  ever.  They  then  vomited  forth 
calumnies  againft  the  author,  calumnies  fo 
totally  void  of  all  truth  and  even  probabi- 
lity, that  even  their  own  herd  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  they  contained.*  Next  they 
publifhed  a  blafphemous  book  under  my  af- 
fumed  name :  this  failed  alfo,  and  the  city  of 
New  York  has  witneffed  their  fhameful  defeat 
as  well  as  Philadelphia.  At  lait,  fmarting  all 
over  with  the  lames  I  had  given  them,  and  fear- 
ing a  continuation,  they  have  had  recourfe  to 

*  Amoncr  other  abominable  falfehoods,  contained  in  the 
Aurora  concerning  me;  are,  my  having  got  my  living 
by  thieving  in  London,  and  my  having  refuted  to  pay 
my  taxes  in  this  country. — With  refpecl  to  the  rirft  1  will 
only  obferve,  that  when  I  came  hither,  1  brought  a  lets 
ter  of  recommendation  from  the  American  Ambaflador 
at  the  Hague  to  Mr.  jefferfon,  then  Secretary  of  Srate ; 
and,  as  to  the  latter,  the  fmall  portion  of  taxes  that  I 
have  had  to  pay,  has  been  paid  without  helitation.  No 
man,  either  in  a  private  or  public  capacity,  ever  called 
on  me  twice  for  payment  of  the  fame  fum.  The  taxes  for 
the  property  I  now  rent  1  have  paid  up  to  January  next. 
I  owe  nobody,  neither  the  State  nor  the  people  of  the 
State,  a  farthing:  let  the  members  of  the  ci-devant  de- 
mocratic fociet)  fay  as  much  if  they  can. 
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the  poor  fneaking  trick  of  a  threatening  letter. 
A  trick  of  robbers,  who  have  not  courage 
enough  to  venture  their  necks.  I  have  often 
been  congratulated  on  my  triumph  over  this 
once  towering,  but  fallen  and  defpicable  fac- 
tion, and  I  now  poifefs  undeniable  proof  that 
the  triumph  is  complete.  > 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  cut-throat  would  per- 
fuade  us,  that  the  democrats  do  not  think  my 
u  miferable  productions  worthy  of  notice  ;" 
the  very  fcrawl  of  this  their  ftupid  fecretary 
proves  that  they  have  dreaded  them,  and  that 
they  yet  dread  them.  If  they  defpifed  my 
"  miferable  productions,"  why  not  laugh  at 
them,  as  I  do  at  theirs  ?  Why  not  fuffer  them 
to  rot  on  the  fhelf,  like  the  Political  Progrefs 
of  Britain,  or  be  kicked  about  the  flreet,  like 
the  Aurora?  Threatening  Mr.  Oldden  with  the 
definition  of  his  houfe,  unlefs  he  could  pre- 
vail on  me  to  ceafe  publifhing,  is  curious 
enough  in  itfelf ;  but  it  is  much  more  curious, 
when  accompanied  with  the  oblervation,  that 
my  publications  are  miferable  and  unworthy  of 
notice. 

Of  all  the  flupid  inventions  that  ever  enter- 
ed the  brains  of  this  bungling  clan,  the  cut- 
throat letter  to  Mr.  Oldden  is  the  moil  ridicu- 
lous. Had  they  fludied  for  }Tears,  they  could 
not  have  found  out  any  thing  that  would  have 
pleafed  me  fo  well.  It  will  for  ever  filence 
their  clamours  about  the  liberty  of  the  prefs ; 
it  will  prove  to  the  people,  mofl  fully,  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  always  told  them  ;  that  is, 
that  thefe    i(  pretended  patriots/'  thefe  advo- 
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cates  for  liberty  and  equality,  would,  if  they 
had  become  mailers,  have  been  a  divan  of 
cruel  and  favage-ty rants.  That  they  know  no- 
thing of  liberty  but  the  name,  and  that  they 
make  ufe  of  that  name  merely  to  have  the 
power  of  abolifhing  the  thing.  It  will  prove 
to  all  the  world,  that  they  have  long  dreaded 
me,  that  they  Hill  dread  me,  and  that  I  defpife 
them. 

I  mail  conclude  with  this  unequivocal  de- 
claration; that,  as  to  the  part,  I  would  not  re- 
tract a  fentence,  nor  a  lingle  expreffion  of 
what  I  have  written,  if  the  moft  bloody  of  the 
mofi  bloody  democrats  had  his  foot  upon  my 
bread  and  his  long  knife  at  my  throat;  and 
that,  for  the  future,  I  will  continue  to  publifh 
and  expofe  for  fale  whatever  I  pleafe,  and  that 
I  will  never  ceafe  to  oppofe,  in  fome  way  or 
other,  the  enemies  of  the  country  in  which  I 
live,  fo  long  as  one  of  them  mall  have  the 
impudence  to  fhow  his  head.  Hitherto  I  have 
given  acids  only,  I  will  now  drench  them  with 
vinegar  mixed  with  gall. 

From  the  free  Prejs  of 
William  Cob  bet  t, 
July  zzd  1796. 
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PREFACE. 


T 


^HE  Celebrated  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  fome- 
where  obferves,  that  a  man  of  talents  no 
fooner  emerges  from  obfcurity  than  all  the  block- 
heads are  inftantly  up  in  arms  againft  him* 
Fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  I  mould  have  been  prepared  for  hoftility, 
had  I  imagined  myfelf  a  man  of  talents ;  but, 
knowing  the  contrary  too  well,  I  little  expect- 
ed that  the  harmlefs  elTays  from  my  pen  would 
have  conjured  up  againft  me  this  numerous  and 
ftupid  holt.  It  is  their  misfortune,  never  to 
form  a  right  conception  of  any  perfon  or  thing, 
and  therefore  their  abufe  is  not  always  a  cer* 
tain  proof  of  merit  in  the  object  on  which  it  is 
beftowed:  their  ignorance  lejGTens  the  honour 
conferred  by  their  envy,  hatred  and  malice. 

I  have  long  been  the  butt  of  the  filly  afper- 
lions  of  this  grovelling  tribe;  but  their  fpite 
never  difcovered  itfelf  injts  deepeft  colours, 
till  they  faw  me,  as  they  imagined,  "  iiTue  from 
cc  poverty  to  the  appearance  of  better  condi- 
"  tion."  Then  it  was  that  their  gall  ran  over, 
and  jaundiced  their  whole  countenances ;  then 
it  was  that  the  ftupideft  of  all  ftupid  gazettes, 
that  lewd  and  common  ftrumpet,  the  Aurora, 
became  pregnant  with  the  following  baftard,  as 
abundant  in  falfehood  as  any  one  that  ever 
fprang  from  the  loins  of  Poor  Richard* 
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HISTORY  OF  PETER  PORCUPINE, 
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"  Mr.  Bache, 

"  As  the  people  of  America  may  not  be 
"  informed  who  Peter  Porcupine  is,  the 
"  celebrated  manufacturer  of  lies,  and  retailer 
cc  of  filth,  I  will  give  you  fome  little  account  of 
cc  this  peftiferous  animal.  This  wretch  was 
cc  obliged  to  abfcond  from  his  darling  Old  Eng- 
cc  land  to  avoid  being  turned  oif  into  the  other 
"  world  before,  what  he  fuppofed,  his  time. 
"  It  may  be  well  imagined,  that  in  a  land  of 
liberty  and  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  his 
precipitate  retreat  could  not  have  been  owing 
to  any  offence  committed  againft  the  govern- 
tc  ment  very  honourable  to  himfelf.  Gnawed 
"  by  the  worm  that  never  dies,  his  own  wretch- 
"  ednefs  would  ever  prevent  him  from  making 
cc  any  attempt  in  favour  of  human  happinefs. 
cc  His  ufual  occupation  at  home  was  that  of  a 
<c  garret-fcrilbler,  excepting  a  little  night-bufi- 
(C  nefs  occafionally,  to  fuppiy  unavoidable  ex- 
cc  igencies  ;  Grubb-ftreet  did  not  anfwer  his 
"  purpofes,  and  being  fcented  by  certain  tip- 
"  ftafYs  for  fomething  more  than  fcribbling,  he 
"  took  a  French  leave  for  France.  His  evil 
cf  genius  purfued  him  here,  and  as  his  fingers 
"  were  as  long  as  ever,  he  was  obliged  as  fud- 
"  denly  to  leave  the  Republic,  which  has  now 
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f<  drawn  forth  all  his  venom  for  her  attempt  to 
"  do  him  juftice.  On  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
"  try,  he  figured  fome  time  as  a  pedagogue  ; 
e:  but  as  this  employment  fcarcely  furnifhed 
"  him  fait  to  his  porridge,  he  having  been  U- 
"  terally  without  hardly  bread  to  eat,  and  not 
"  a  fecond  fhirt  to  his  back,"  he  refumed  his  old 
"  occupation  of  fcribbling,  having  little  chance 
"  of  fuccefs  in  the  other  employments  which 
c*  drove  him  to  this  country*  His  talent  at  lies 
"  and  Bilingsgate  rhetoric,  introduced  him  to 
"  the  notice  of  a  certain  foreign  agent,  who 
K  was  known  during  the  Revolution  by  the 
cc  name  of  traitor-  This  faid  agent  has  been 
ie  feen  to  pay  frequent  vifits  to  Peter.  To 
cc  atone  for  his  tranfgreffions  in  the  mother 
cc  country,  as  well  as  to  get  a  little  more  bread 
Cc  to  eat  than  he  had  been  accuftomed  to,  he 
(c  enlifted  in  the  caufe  of  his  gracious  majefly. 
cc  From  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  filth,  he 
"  has  fuddenly  fprouted  into  at  leaft  the  ap- 
"  pearance  of  better  condition;  for  he  has  tak- 
"  en  a  houfe  for  the  fale  of  his  large  poifon,  at 
"  the  enormous  rent  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
<c  a  year  j  and  has  paid  a  year 's  rent  in  advance!! 
"  The  public  will  now  be  enabled  to  account 
"  for  the  overflowings  of  his  gall  againlt  the 
"  Republic  of  France,  and  the  Republicans 
"  of  this  country,  as  well  as  his  devotion  to 
"  the  caufe  of  tyranny  and  of  Kings.  From 
"  the  frequency  of  viiits  paid  him  by  the  agent 
"  already  mentioned,  and  his  fudden  change 
"  of  condition,  fecret  [er vice-money  muff  have 
<c  been  liberally  employed;  for  his  zeal  to 
"  make  atonement  to  his  mother  country  feems 
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proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  his  of- 
fence, and  the  guineas  advanced.  As  this 
fugitive  felon  has  crept  from  his  hole,  his 
quills  will  now  become  harmlefs ;  for  hither- 
to they  have  only  excited  apprehenfion  be- 
"  caufe  the  bead  who  mot  them  was  conceal- 
%  ed.  I  have  a  number  of  anecdotes  refpect- 
"  ing  him,  that  I  will  foon  trouble  you  with, 
"  for  the  amufement  of  the  public.  This  ftate- 
"  ment  will  convince  Peter,  that  I  know 
"  him  well,  and  that  I  have  only  difclofed  a 
¥  part  of  the  truth. 


"  PAUL  HEDGEHOG." 
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This  Paul  Hedgehog  I  know  nothing  of.  I 
can  hardly  fuppofe  that  he  is  one  of  my  cou- 
lins  at  New-York:  if  he  be,  for  the  honour 
of  our  family,  I  hope  that  he  is  a  bartard. 
But,  let  Paul  be  what  he  will,  he  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  attempted  to  fink  me  in  the 
opinion  of  a  public  that  has  ever  honoured  my 
eftays  with  diftinguifhed  marks  of  approba- 
tion. I  have  been  well  informed,  that  it  is 
currently  reported,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Bradford, 
the  Book-feller,  "  put  a  coat  upon  my  back," 
and  that,  when  I  was  firft  favoured  with  his 
patronage,  I  had  not  a  "  fecond  fhirt  to  my 
"  back." 
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Were  I  to  calculate  upon  the  ufual  opera- 
tions of  truth  and  gratitude,  I  fhould  look  up- 
on it  as  impoffible  that  inlinuations  of  this 
kind  had  ever  been  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, or  any  of  his  family ;  but,  now-a-days, 
in  this  happy  age  of  reafon  and  liberty,  we 
fee  fuch  extraordinary  things  happen  in  the 
world,  that  to  doubt,  at  leaft,  does  not  argue 
an  excefs  of  credulity  or  incredulity. 

Let  the  propagators  of  all  thefe  falfehoods 
be  who  they  may,  I  am  much  obliged  to  them 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  publifhing 
the  Hiftory  of  my  Life  and  Adventures,  a 
thing  that  I  was  determined  to  do,  whenever  a 
fair  occafion  offered,  and  which  never  could 
have  been  fo  well  timed  as  at  the  moment 
when  I  am  ftepping  into  a  fituation,  where 
I  may  probably  continue  for  the  reft  of  my 
life. 

I  here  remember  well  what  I  faid  in  my  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Emigration  of  DoBor  Prieflley. 
u  No  man  has  a  right  to  pry  into  his  neigh- 
"  bour's  private  concerns ;  and  the  opinions  of 
"  every  man  are  his  private  concerns,  while 
cc  he  keeps  them  fo ;  that  is  to  fay,  while  they 
"  are  confined  tohimfelf,  his  family  and  parti- 
cc  cular  friends ;  but,  when  he  makes  thofe  opi- 
cc  nions  public;  when  he  once  attempts  to 
"  make  converts,  whether  it  be  in  religion, 
cc  politics,  or  any  thing  elfe ;  when  he  once 
(C  comes  forward  as  a  candidate  for  public  ad- 
-c  miration,  efteem  or  companion,  his  opinions, 
u  his  principles,  his  motives,  every  action  of 
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"  his  life,  public  or  private,  become  the  fair 
"  fubjec~t  of  public  difcuflion." 

This  is  a  principle  I  laid  down  in  the  firft 
original  page  I  ever  wrote  for  the  prefs.  On 
this  principle  it  is,  that  I  think  myfelf  juftified 
in  the  prefent  publication,  and  that  I  am  ready 
to  approve  of  others  for  publifhing  whatever 
they  may  know  concerning  me.  Let  them 
write  on,  till  their  old  pens  are  worn  to  the 
flump :  let  the  devils  fweat ;  let  them  fire  their 
balls  at  my  reputation,  till  the  very  prefs  cries 
out  murder.  If  ever  they  hear  me  whine  or 
complain,  I  will  give  them  leave  to  fritter 
my  carcafs  and  trail  my  guts  along  the  ftreet, 
as  the  French  fans-culottes  did  thofe  of 
Thomas  Mauduit. 


THE 


LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 


O  F 


PETER    PORC  UPINE, 


TO  be  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  fami- 
ly certainly  reflects  honour  on  any  man, 
in  fpite  of  the  fans-culotte  principles  of  the 
prefent  day.  This  is,  however,  an  honour  that 
I  have  no  pretention  to.  All  that  I  can  boaft 
of  in  my  birth,  is,  that  I  was  born  in  Old  Eng- 
land ;  the  country  from  whence  came  the  men 
who  explored  and  fettled  North  America;  the 
country  of  Penn,  and  of  the  father  and  mo- 
ther of  General  Waihington. 

With  refpect  to  my  anceftors,  I  fhall  go  no 
further  back  than  my  grandfather,  and  for 
this  plain  reafon,  that  I  never  heard  talk  of  any 
prior  to  him.  He  was  a  day-labourer,  and  I 
have  heard  my  father  fay,  that  he  worked  for 
one  farmer  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  to 
that  of  his  death,  upwards  of  forty  years.  He 
died  before  I  was  born,  but  I  have  often  flept 
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beneath  the  fame  roof  that  had  fheltered  him, 
and  where  his  widow  dwelt  for  feveral  years 
after  his  death.  It  was  a  little  thatched  cottage 
with  a  garden  before  the  door.  It  had  but  two 
windows;  a  damfon  tree  fhaded  one,  and  a 
clump  of  filberts  the  other.  Here  I  and  my 
brothers  went  every  Chriitmas  and  "Whitfun- 
tide,  to  fpend  a  week  or  two,  and  torment  the 
poor  old  woman  with  our  noife  and  dilapida- 
tions. She  ufed  to  give  us  milk  and  bread  for 
breakfaft,  an  apple  pudding  for  our  dinner, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheefe  for  fupper. 
Her  fire  was  made  of  turf,  cut  from  the  neigh- 
bouring heath,  and  her  evening  light  was  a  ruin 
dipped  in  greafe. 

How  much  better  is  it,  thus  to  tell  the  naked 
truth,  than  to  defcend  to  fuch  miferable  fhifts 
as  Doctor  Franklin  has  had  recourfe  to,  in  or- 
der to  perfuade  people  that  his  fore-fathers 
were  men  of  wealth  and  confideration.  Not 
being  able  to  refer  his  reader  to  the  herald's 
office  for  proofs  of  the  fame  and  antiquity  of 
his  family,  he  appeals  to  the  etymology  of  his 
name,  and  points  out  a  paflage  in  an  obfolete 
book,  whence  he  has  the  confcience  to  infill 
on  our  concluding,  that,  in  the  Old  Englifh  lan- 
guage, a  Franklin  meant  a  man  of  good  reputa- 
tion and  of  conjequence.  According  to  Doctor 
Johnfon,  a  Franklin  was  what  we  now  call  a 
gentleman's  fleward  or  land-bailiff,  a  perfonage 
one  degree  above  a  bumbaiiiff,  and  that's  all. 

Every  one  will,  I  hope,  have  the  goodnefs 
to  believe,  that  my  grandfather  was  no  philo- 
fopher.     Indeed  he  was  not.     He  never  made 
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a  lightning-rod  nor  bottled  up  a  Angle  quart 
of  mn-fhine  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 
He  was  no  almanac-maker,  nor  quack,  nor 
chimney-doctor,  nor  foap-boiler,  nor  ambaffa- 
dor,  nor  printer's  devil :  neither  was  he  a  de- 
ift,  and  all  his  children  were  born  in  wedlock. 
The  legacies  he  left,  were,  his  fcythe,  his  reap- 
hook,  and  his  flail;  he  bequeathed  no  old  and 
irrecoverable  debts  to  an  hofpital :  he  never 
cheated  the  poor  during  his  life,  nor  mocked  them 
in  his  death.  He  has,  it  is  true,  been  furfered 
to  fleep  quietly  beneath  the  green  ford ;  but,  if 
his  descendants  cannot  point  to  his  ftatue  over 
the  door  of  a  library,  they  have  not  the  morti- 
fication to  hear  him  daily  accufed  of  having 
been  a  whoremafter,  a  hypocrite  and  an  infidel. 

My  father,  when  I  was  born,  was  a  farmer, 
The  reader  will  eafily  believe,  from  the  poverty 
of  his  parents,  that  he  had  received  no  very 
brilliant  education :  he  was,  however,  learned, 
for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life.  When  a  little 
boy,  he  drove  plough  for  two-pence  a  day,  and 
thefe  his  earnings  were  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
penfes  of  an  evening  fchool.  What  a  village 
fchool-maiter  could  be  expe&ed  to  teach,  he  had 
learnt,  and  had  belides  confiderably  improved 
himfelf  in  feveral  branches  of  the  mathematics. 
He  underftood  land  furveying  well,  and  was 
often  chofen  to  draw  the  plans  of  difputed  ter- 
ritory :  in  fhort,  he  had  the  reputation  of  pof- 
feffing  experience  and  understanding,  which 
never  fails,  in  England,  to  give  a  man  in  a 
country  place,  fome  little  weight  with  his  neigh- 
bours. He  was  honeft,  induilrious,  and  frugal; 
it  was  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  he  mould 
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be  fituated  in  a  good  farm,  and  happy  in  a  wife 
of  his  own  rank,  like  him,  beloved  and  refpedted. 

So  much  for  my  anceftors,  from  whom,  if  I 
derive  no  honour,  I  derive  no  fhame. 

I  had  (and  I  hope  I  yet  have)  three  brothers : 
the  eldeft  is  a  fhop-keeper,  the  fecond  a  farmer, 
and  the  youngeft,  if  alive,  is  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Honourable  Eaft  India  company,  a  private 
foldier,  perhaps,  as  I  have  been  in  the  fervice 
of  the  king.  I  was  born  on  the  ninth  of  March 
1766:  the  exacl  age  of  my  brothers  I  have 
forgotten,  but  I  remember  having  heard  my 
mother  fay,  that  there  was  but  three  years  and 
three  quarters  difference  between  the  age  of  the 
oldeft  and  that  of  the  youngeft. 

A  father  like  ours,  it  will  be  readily  fuppof- 
ed,  did  not  fuifer  us  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 
I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not 
earn  my  living.  My  firft  occupation  was,  driv- 
ing the  fmall  birds  from  the  turnip  feed,  and 
the  rooks  from  the  peas.  When  I  firft  trudged 
a-dield,  with  my  wooden  bottle  and  my  fatchel 
fwung  over  my  fhoulders,  I  was  hardly  able  to 
climb  the  gates  and  ftiles,  and,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  day,  to  reach  home  was  a  tafk  of  infinite 
difficulty.  My  next  employment  was  weeding 
wheat,  and  leading  a  fingle  horfe  at  harrowing 
barley.  Hoeing  peas  followed,  and  hence  I  ar- 
rived at  the  honour  of  joining  the  reapers  in 
harveft,  driving  the  team  and  holding  plough. 
We  were  all  of  us  ftrong  and  laborious,  and  my 
faiher  ufed  to  boaft,  that  he  had  four  boys,  the 
eldeft  of  whom  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  who 
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did  as  much  work  as  any  three  men  in  the  parifh 
of  Farnham.    Honeft  pride,  and  happy  days ! 

I  have  fome  faint  recollection  of  going  to 
fchool  to  an  old  woman,  who,  I  believe,  did 
not  fucceed  in  learning  me  my  letters.  In  the 
winter  evenings  my  father  learnt  us  all  to  read 
and  write,  and  gave  us  a  pretty  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic.  Grammar  he  did  not  per- 
fectly underftand  himfelf,  and  therefore  his  en- 
deavours to  learn  us  that,  neceflarily  failed;  for, 
though  he  thought  he  underftood  it,  and  though 
he  made  us  get  the  rules  by  heart,  we  learnt 
nothing  at  all  of  the  principles. 

Our  religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  I  have  ever  remained  attach- 
ed; the  more  fo,  perhaps,  as  it  bears  the  name 
of  my  country.  As  my  anceftors  were  never 
perfecuted  for  their  religious  opinions,  they 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  fuch  a  lin- 
gular proof  of  their  faith  as  Doctor  Franklin's 
grandfather  did,  when  he  kept  his  Bible  under 
the  lid  of  a  clofe-ftool.  (What  a  book- cafe  !) 
If  I  had  been  in  the  place  of  Doctor  Franklin, 
I  never  would  have  related  this  ridiculous  cir- 
cumftance,  efpecially  as  it  muft  be  conftrued 
into  a  boaft  of  his  grandfather's  having  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  veneration  for  a  book, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  he  himfelf  durft  not 
believe  in. 

As  to  politics,  we  were  like  the  reft  of  the 
country  people  in  England ;  that  is  to  fay,  we 
neither  knew  nor  thought  any  thing  about  the 
matter.     The  fhouts  of  vidory,  or  the  mur- 
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murs  at  a  defeat,  would  now-and-then  break  in 
upon  our  tranquillity  for  a  moment ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  feen  a  news-paper  in 
the  houfe,  and  moll  certainly  that  privation  did 
not  render  us  lefs  induftrious,  happy  or  free. 

After,  however,  the  American  war  had  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  and  the  caufe  and  nature 
of  it  began  to  be  underftood,  or  rather  mifun- 
derftood,  by  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  in 
England,  we  became  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  fubjeds  of  this  kind.     It  is  well  known, 
that  the  people  were,    as  to  numbers,  nearly 
equally  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning 
that  war,  and  their  wifhes  refpecting  the  refult 
of  it.     My  father  was  a  partizan  of  the  Ame- 
ricans :    he  ufed  frequently  to  difpute  on  the 
fubjedt  with  the  gardener  of  a  nobleman  who 
lived  near  us.     This  was  generally  done  with 
good  humour,  over  a  pot  of  our  bell  ale ;  yet 
the  difputants  fometimes  grew  warm,  and  gave 
way  to  language  that  could  not  fail  to  attract 
our  attention.     My  father  was  worfted  without 
doubt,  as  he  had  for  antagonift,  a  fhrewd  and 
fenfible   old   Scotchman,   far  his   fuperior  in 
political  knowledge  ;  but  he  pleaded  before  a 
partial  audience :    we  thought  there   was  but 
one  wife  man  in  the  world,  and  that  that  one 
was  our  father.     He  who  pleaded  the  caufe  of 
the  Americans  had   an  advantage,   too,  with 
young  minds :  he  had  only  to  reprefent  the 
king's  troops  as  fent  to  cut  the  throats  of  a  peo- 
ple, our  friends  and  relations,  merely  becaufe 
they  would  not  fubmit  to  oppreflion,  and  his 
caufe  was  gained.     Speaking  to  the  paffions  is 
ever  fure  to  fucceed  on  the  uniuformed. 
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Men  of  integrity  are  generally  pretty  obfti- 
nate  in  adhering  to  an  opinion  once  adopted. 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  this,  or  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  Mr.  Martin's  arguments,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  fay,  but  he  never  could  make  a  convert 
of  my  father :  he  continued  an  American,  and 
fo  ftanch  a  one,  that  he  would  not  have  fuffered 
his  befl  friend  to  drink  fuccefs  to  the  king's  arms 
at  his  table.  I  cannot  give  the  reader  a  better 
idea  of  his  obftinacy  in  this  refpect,  and  of 
the  length  to  which  this  difference  in  fentiment 
was  carried  in  England,  than  by  relating  the 
following  inftance. 

My  father  ufed  to  take  one  of  us  with  him 
every  year  to  the  great  hop-fair  at  Wey-Hill. 
The  fair  was  held  at  Old  Michaelmas-tide,  and 
the  journey  was,  to  us,  a  fort  of  reward  for  the 
labours  of  the  fummer.  It  happened  to  be  my 
turn  to  go  thither  the  very  year  that  Long-Ifland 
was  taken  by  the  Britim.  A  great  company 
of  hop-merchants  and  farmers  were  juft  fitting 
down  to  fupper  as  the  poft  arrived,  bringing  in 
the  extraordinary  Gazette  which  announced 
the  victory.  A  hop-factor  from  London  took 
the  paper,  placed  his  chair  upon  the  table,  and 
began  to  read  with  an  audible  voice.  He  was 
oppofed,  a  difpute  enfued,  and  my  father  re- 
tired, taking  me  by  the  hand,  to  another  apart- 
ment, where  we  flipped  with  about  a  dozen 
others  of  the  fame  fentiments.  Here  Waihing- 
ton's  health,  and  fuccefs  to  the  Americans, 
were  repeatedly  toafted,  and  this  was  the  firft 
time,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  that  I  ever  heard 
the  General's  name  mentioned.  Little  did  I 
then   dream,  that  I  ihould  ever  fee  the  man, 
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and  ftill  lefs  that  I  fhould  hear  fome  of  his  own 
countrymen  reviling  and  execrating  him. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine,  that  I  wifh  to 
affirm  e  any  merit  from  this,  perhaps  miftaken, 
prejudice  of  an  honoured  and  beloved  parent. 
Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  is  not  now 
worth  talking  about :  that  I  had  no  opinion  of 
my  own  is  certain ;  for,  had  my  father  been  on 
the  other  fide,  I  mould  have  been  on  the  other 
fide  too,  and  fhould  have  looked  upon  the 
company  I  then  made  a  part  of  as  malcon- 
tents and  rebels.  I  mention  thefe  circum- 
flances  merely  to  fhow  that  I  was  not  "  nurfed 
"  in  the  lap  of  ariftocracy,"  and  that  I  did 
not  imbibe  my  principles,  or  prejudices,  from 
thofe  who  were  the  advocates  of  blind  fubmif- 
fion.  If  my  father  had  any  fault,  it  was  not 
being  fubmifiive  enough,  and  I  am  much  afraid 
my  acquaintance  have  but  too  often  difcovered 
the  fame  fault  in  his  fon. 

It  would  be  as  ufelefs  as  unentertaining  to 
dwell  on  the  occupations  and  fports  of  a  coun- 
try boy ;  to  lead  the  reader  to  fairs,  cricket- 
matches  and  hare-hunts.  I  fhall  therefore  come 
at  once  to  the  epoch,  when  an  accident  hap- 
pened that  gave  that  turn  to  my  future  life, 
which  at  laft  brought  me  to  the  United  States. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  1782  I  went  to  vi- 
fit  a  relation  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portfmouth.  From  the  top  of  Portfdown,  I, 
for  the  firft  time,  beheld  the  fea,  and  no  foon- 
er  did  I  behold  it  than  I  wifhed  to  be  a  failor. 
I  could  never  account  for  this  fudden  impulfe, 
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nor  can  I  now.  Almoft  all  Englifh  boys  feel 
the  fame  inclination  :  it  would  feem  that,  like 
young  ducks,  inftincl  leads  them  to  rum  on  the 
bofom  of  the  water. 

But  it  was  not  the  fea  alone  that  I  faw :  the 
grand   fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  at  Spithead. 
I  had  heard  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  Eng- 
land :  I  had  formed  my  ideas  of  a  fhip  and  of 
a  fleet ;  but,  what  I  now  beheld  fo  far  iurpaffed 
what  I  had  ever  been  able  to  form  a  conception 
of,  that  I  flood  loft  between  aftonifhment  and 
admiration.      I  had  heard  talk  of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  our  admirals  and  failors,  of  the  defeat 
of  the   Spanifh  Armada,  and  of  all  thofe  me- 
morable combats  that  good  and  true  Englifh- 
men  never  fail  to  relate  to  their  children  about 
a  hundred  times  a  year.     The  brave  Rodney's 
victories  over  our  natural  enemies,  the  French 
and  Spaniards,    had  long  been  the  theme  of 
our  praife,  and  the  burden  of  our  fongs.    The 
fight  of  the  fleet  brought  all  thefe  into  my  mind ; 
in  confufed  order,  it  is  true,  but  with  irrelifti- 
ble  force.   My  heart  was  inflated  with  national 
pride.     The  failors  were  my  countrymen,  the 
fleet  belonged  to  my  country,  and  furely  1  had 
my  part  in  it,  and  in  all  its  honours :  yet,  thefe 
honours  I  had  not  earned ;  I  took  to  myfelf  a 
fort  of  reproach  for  poffeiTmg  what  I  had  no 
right  to,  and  refolved  to  have  a  juft  claim  by 
fharing  in  the  hardfhips  and  dangers. 

I  arrived  at  my  uncle's  late  in  the  evening, 
with  my  mind  full  of  my  fea- faring  project. 
Though  I  had  walked  thirty  miles  during  the 
day,  and  confequently  was  well  wearied,  I  ilept 
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not  a  moment.  It  was  no  fooner  day-light  than 
I  arofe  and  walked  down  towards  the  old  caftle 
on  the  beach  of  Spithead.  For  a  fixpence 
given  to  an  invalid  1  got  permimon  to  go  up  on 
the  battlements :  here  I  had  a  clofer  view  of 
the  fleet,  and  at  every  look  my  impatience  to 
be  on  board  increafed.  In  fhort,  1  went  from 
the  caftle  to  Portfmouth,  got  into  a  boat,  and 
was  in  a  few  minutes  on  board  the  Pegafus  man 
of  war,  commanded  by  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Berkley,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Berkley* 

The  Captain  had  more  companion  than  is 
generally  met  with  in  men  of  his  profeffion  : 
he  represented  to  me  the  toils  I  mult  undergo, 
and  the  punifhment  that  the  leaft  difobedience 
or  negle6t  would  fubjecl  me  to.  He  perfuaded 
me  to  return  home,  and  I  remember  he  con- 
cluded his  advice  with  telling  me,  that  it  was 
better  to  be  led  to  church  in  a  halter,  to  be  ti- 
ed to  a  girl  that  I  did  not  like,  than  to  be  tied 
to  the  gang-way,  or,  as  the  failors  call  it,  mar- 
ried to  mijs  roper.  From  the  conclufion  of  this 
wholefome  counfel,  I  perceived  that  the  cap- 
tain thought  I  had  eloped  on  account  of  a 
baftard.  I  blumed,  and  that  confirmed  him 
in  his  opinion;  but  I  declare  to  the  reader, 
that  I  was  no  more  guilty  of  fuch  an  offence 
•than  Mr.  Swanwick,  or  any  other  gentleman 
who  is  confxitutionally  virtuous.  No ;  thank 
heaven,  I  have  none  of  the  Franklintonian 
crimes  to  accufe  myfelf  of;  my  children  dp 
not  hang  their  hats  up  in  other  men's  houfes ; 
I  am  neither  patriot  nor  phiiofopher. 
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I  in  vain  attempted  to  convince  Captaia 
Berkley,  that  choice  alone  had  led  me  to  the 
Tea ;  he  fent  me  on  fhore,  and  I  at  laft  quitted 
Portfmouth ;  but  not  before  I  had  applied  to 
the  Port- Admiral,  Evans,  to  get  my  name  en- 
rolled among  thofe  who  were  deftiiied  for  the 
fervice.  I  was,  in  fome  fort,  obliged  to  ac- 
quaint the  Admiral  with  what  had  pafTed  on 
board  the  Pegafus,  in  confequence  of  which 
my  requeft  was  refufed,  and  I  happily  efcaped, 
foreiy  againft  my  will,  from  the  moil  toilfome 
and  perilous  profefuon  in  the  world. 

I  returned  once  more  to  the  plough,  but  I 
was  fpoiled  for  a  farmer.  I  had,  before  my  Portf- 
mouth adventure,  never  known  any  other  am- 
bition than  that  of  furpaffing  my  brothers  in  the 
different  labours  of  the  field ;  but  it  was  quite 
otherwife  now ;  I  iighed  for  a  light  of  the  world ; 
the  little  ifland  of  Britain  feemed  too  fmall  a 
compafs  for  me.  The  things  in  which  I  had  taken 
the  moil  delight  were  neglected ;  the  finging  of 
the  birds  grew  inupid,  and  even  the  heart-cheer- 
ing cry  of  the  hounds,  after  which  1  formerly 
ufed  to  fly  from  my  work,  bound  o'er  the  fields, 
and  daih  through  the  brakes  and  coppices,  was 
heard  with  the  moft  torpid  indifference.  Still, 
however,  I  remained  at  home  till  the  following 
fpring,  when  I  quitted  it,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

It  was  on  the  fixth  of  May  1783,  that  I, 
like  Don  Quixotte,  fallied  forth  to  feek  ad- 
ventures. I  was  dreiTed  in  my  holiday  clothes, 
in  order  to  accompany  two  or  three  lalTes  to 
Guildford  fair.  They  were  to  aiTemble  at  a 
houfe  about  three  miles  from  my  home,  where 
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I  Was  to  attend  them ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
me,  I  had  to  crofs  the  London  turnpike  road. 
The  flage-coach  had  juft  turned  the  fummit  of 
a  hill  and  was  rattling  down  towards  me  at  a 
merry  rate.  The  notion  of  going  to  London 
never  entered  my  mind  till  this  very  moment, 
yet  the  flep  was  completely  determined  on, 
before  the  coach  came  to  the  fpot  where  I 
flood.  Up  I  got,  and  was  in  London  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  was  by  mere  accident  that  I  had  money 
enough  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  this  day. 
Being  rigged  out  for  the  fair,  I  had  three  or 
four  crown  and  half-crown  pieces  (which  moft 
certainly  I  did  not  intend  to  fpend)  befides  a 
few  millings  and  half-pence.  This  my  little 
all,  which  I  had  been  years  in  amaffing,  melt- 
ed away,  like  fnow  before  the  fun,  when  touch- 
ed by  the  fingers  of  the  inn-keepers  and  their 
waiters.  In  fhort,  when  1  arrived  at  Ludgate- 
Hill,  and  had  paid  my  fare,  I  had  but  about 
half  a  crown  in  my  pocket. 

By  a  commencement  of  that  good  luck,  which 
has  hitherto  attended  me  through  all  the  litua- 
tions  in  which  fortune  has  placed  me,  I  was 
preferved  from  ruin.  A  gentleman,  who  was 
one  of  the  paffengers  in  the  ftage,  fell  into 
converfation  with  me  at  dinner,  and  he  foon 
learnt  that  I  was  going  I  knew  not  whither  nor 
for  what.  This  gentleman  was  a  hop-merchant 
in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and,  upon  clofer 
inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  had  often  dealt 
with  my  father  at  Wey-Hill.  He  knew  the 
danger  I  was  in ;  he  was  himfelf  a  father,  and 
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he  felt  for  my  parents.  His  houfe  became  my 
home,  he  wrote  to  my  father,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  me  to  obey  his  orders,  which 
were  to  return  immediately  home.  I  am  aiham- 
ed  to  fay  that  I  was  difobedient.  It  was  the  fir-ft 
time  I  had  ever  been  fo,  and  I  have  repent- 
ed of  it  from  that  moment  to  this.  Willingly 
would  I  have  returned,  but  pride  would  not 
fuffer  me  to  do  it.  I  feared  the  feoffs  of  my 
acquaintances  more  than  the  real  evils  that 
threatened  me. 

My  generous  preferver,  finding  my  obftina- 
cy  not  to  be  overcome,  began  to  look  out  for 
an  employment  for  me.  He  was  preparing  an 
advertifement  for  the  news-paper,  when  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  an  attorney,  called  in  to 
fee  him.  He  related  my  adventure  to  this  gen- 
tleman, whofe  name  was  Holland,  and  who, 
happening  to  want  an  underftrapping  quill- 
driver,  did  me  the  honour  to  take  me  into  his 
fervice,  and  the  next  day  fa w  me  perched  up- 
on a  great  high  ftool,  in  an  obfeure  chamber 
in  Gray's  Inn,  endeavouring  to  de cypher  the 
crabbed  draughts  of  my  employer. 

I  could  write  a  good  plain  hand,  but  I  could 
not  read  the  pot-hooks  and  hangers  of  Mr. 
Holland.  He  was  a  month  in  learning  me  to 
copy  without  aim  oft  continual  affiftance,  and 
even  then  I  was  of  but  little  ufe  to  him ;  for, 
befides  that  I  wrote  a  fnail's  pace,  my  want  of 
knowledge  in  orthography,  gave  him  infinite 
trouble  :  fo  that,  for  the  firft  two  months  I  was 
a  dead  weight  upon  his  hands.  Time,  how- 
ever,  rendered  me  ufeful,    and  Mr.  Holland 
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was  pleafed  to  tell  me  that  he  was  very  well 
fatisfied  with  me,  juft  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  began  to  grow  extremely  dilTatisfied 
with  him. 

^  No  part  of  my  life  has  been  totally  unattended 
with  pleafure,  except  the  eight  or  nine  months 
I  palled  in  Gray's  Inn.  The  office  (for  fo  the 
dungeon  where  I  wrote  was  called)  was  fo  dark, 
that,  on  cloudy  days,  we  were  obliged  to  burn 
candle.  I  worked  like  a  galley- Have  from  five 
in  the  morning  till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  and 
fometimes  all  night  long.  How  many  quarrels 
have  I  affifted  to  foment  and  perpetuate  be- 
tween thofe  poor  innocent  fellows,  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe !  How  many  times  (God  for- 
give me !)  have  I  fet  them  to  affault  each  other 
with  guns,  fwords,  ftaves  and  pitch-forks,  and 
then  brought  them  to  anfwer  for  their  mifdeeds 
before  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  feated  in 
His  Court  of  Weftminiterl  When  I  think  of 
the  /aids  and  foforths  and  the  counts  of  tautolo- 
gy that  I  fcribbled  over ;  when  I  think  of  thofe 
Iheets  of  feventy-two  words,  and  thofe  lines 
two  inches  a  part,  my  brain  turns.  Gracious 
heaven!  if  I  am  doomed  to  be  wretched,  bury 
me  beneath  Iceland  fnows,  and  let  me  feed  on 
blubber;  itretch  me  under  the  burning  line  and 
deny  me  thy  propitious  dews ;  nay,  if  it  be  thy 
will,  fufTocate  me  with  the  infected  and  pefti- 
lential  air  of  a  democratic  club  room ;  but  fave 
me  from  the  defk  of  an  attorney ! 

Mr.  Holland  was  but  little  in  the  chambers 
himfelf.  He  always  went  out  to  dinner,  while 
I  was  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Laundrefs, 
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as  he  called  her.  Thofe  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  who  have  refided  in  the  Inns  of  court  in 
London,  know  very  well  what  a  Laundrefs 
means.  Ours  was,  I  believe,  the  oldeft  and 
uglieft  of  the  officious  filterhood.  She  had  age 
and  experience  enough  to  be  Lady  Abbefs  of 
all  the  nuns  in  all  the  convents  of  Irifh-Town. 
It  would  be  wronging  the  witch  of  Endor  to 
compare  her  to  this  hag,  who  was  the  only 
creature  that  deigned  to  enter  into  converfa- 
tion  with  me.  All  except  the  name,  I  was  in 
prifon,  and  this  Weird  Sifter  was  my  keeper. 
Our  chambers  were,  to  me,  what  the  fubter- 
raneous  cavern  was  to  Gil  Bias :  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Dame  Leonarda  exa&ly  fuited  my 
Laundrefs;  nor  were  the  profeffions,  or  rather 
the  practice,  of  our  mailers  altogether  dif- 
fimilar. 

I  never  quitted  this  gloomy  recefs  except 
on  Sundays,  when  I  ufually  took  a  walk  to  St. 
James's  Park,  to  feafl  my  eyes  with  the  fight  of 
the  trees,  the  grafs,  and  the  water.  Iii  one 
of  thefe  walks  I  happened  to  caft  my  eye  on 
an  advertisement,  inviting  all  loyal  young 
men,  who  had  a  mind  to  gain  riches  and 
glory,  to  repair  to  a  certain  rendezvous,  where 
they  might  enter  into  His  Majefty's  marine  Ser- 
vice, and  have  the  peculiar  happineSs  and  ho- 
nour of  being  enrolled  in  the  Chatham  Divifion. 
I  was  not  ignorant  enough  to  be  the  dupe  of 
this  morfel  of  military  bombaft;  but  a  change 
was  what  I  wanted :  befides,  I  knew  that  ma- 
rines went  to  Sea,  and  my  defire  to  be  on  that 
element  had  rather  increafed  than  dimimfhed 
by  my  being  penned  up  in  London.     In  Short, 
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I  refolved  to  join  this  glorious  corps ;  and,  to 
avoid  all  poflibility  of  being  difcovered  by  my 
friends,  i  went  down  to  Chatham  and  enlifted, 
into  the  marines  as  I  thought,  but  the  next 
morning  I  found  myfelf  before  a  Captain  of  a 
marching  regiment.  There  was  no  retreating : 
I  had  taken  a  milling  to  drink  his  Majefty's 
health,  and  his  further  bounty  Was  ready  for 
my  reception. 

When  I  told  the  Captain  (who  was  an  Irifh- 
man,  and  who  has  fince  been  an  excellent 
friend  to  me),  that  I  thought  myfelf  engaged 
in  the  marines:  "  By  Jafes,  my  lad,"  faid  he, 
"  and  you  have  had  a  narrow  efcape."  He 
told  me,  that  the  regiment  into  which  I  had 
been  fo  happy  as  to  enlift,  was  one  of  the  old* 
eft  and  boldeft  in  the  whole  army,  and  that  it 
was  at  that  moment  ferving  in  that  fine,  flou- 
rifhing  and  plentiful  country,  Nova  Scotia. 
He  dwelt  long  on  the  beauties  and  riches  of 
this  terreftrial  Paradife,  and  difmifTed  me,  per- 
fectly enchanted  with  the  proipecl  of  a  voyage 
thither. 

I  enlifted  early  in  1784,  and,  as  peace 
had  then  taken  place,  no  great  hafte  was 
made  to  fend  recruits  off  to  their  regiments. 
I  remained  upwards  of  a  year  at  Chatham, 
during  which  time  1  was  employed  in  learning 
my  exercife,  and  taking  my  tour  in  the  duty 
of  the  garrifon.  My  leifure  time,  which  was  a 
very  confiderable  portion  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  was  fpent,  not  in  the  difTipations  com- 
mon to  fuch  a  way  of  life,  but  in  reading  and 
ftudy.   In  the  courfe  of  this  year  I  learnt  more 
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than  I  had  ever  done  before.  I  fubfcribed  to 
a  circulating  library  at  Brompton,  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  books  in  which  I  read  more  than 
once  over.  The  library  was  not  very  confi- 
derable,  it  is  true,  nor  in  my  reading  was  I  di- 
rected by  any  degree  of  tafte  or  choice.  Novels, 
plays,  hiftory,  poetry,  all  were  read,  and  nearly 
with  equal  avidity. 

Such  a  courfe  of  reading  could  be  attended 
with  but  little  profit :  it  was  fkimming  over  the 
furface  of  every  thing.  One  branch  of  learn- 
ing, however,  I  went  to  the  bottom  with,  and 
that  the  moft  eifential  branch  too,  the  gram- 
mar of  my  mother  tongue.  I  had  experienced 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  grammar  during 
my  flay  with  Mr.  Holland ;  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  I  never  mould  have  thought  of  en- 
countering the  fhidy  of  it,  had  not  accident 
placed  me  under  a  man  whbfe  friendfhip  ex- 
tended beyond  his  intereft.  Writing  a  fair 
hand  procured  me  the  honour  of  being  copyirt, 
to  Colonel  Debieg,  the  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  I  transcribed  the  famous  correfpondence 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  which 
ended  in  the  good  and  gallant  old  Colonel  be- 
ing ftripped  of  the  reward,  bellowed  on  him 
for  his  long  and  meritorious  fervitude. 

Being  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, I  neceffarily  made  many  miftakes  in. 
copying,  becaufe  no  one  can  copy  letter  by 
letter,  nor  even  word  by  word.  The  Colonel 
faw  my  deficiency,  and  flrongly  recommended 
ftudv-     He  enforced  his  advice  with  a  fort  of 
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injun&ion,  and  with  a  promife  of  reward  in 
cafe  of  fuccefs. 

I  procured  me  a  Lowth's  grammar,  and  ap- 
plied myfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  it  with  unceaiing 
afliduity,  and  not  without  fome  profit  \  for> 
though  it  was  a  conliderable  time  before  I  fully 
comprehended  all  that  I  read,  Hill  I  read  and 
fludied  with  fuch  unremitted  attention,  that,  at 
lair,  I  could  write  without  falling  into  any  very 
grofs  errors.  The  pains  I  took  cannot  be  de- 
fcribed  :  I  wrote  the  whole  grammar  out  two  or 
three  times;  I  got  it  by  heart;  I  repeated  it 
every  morning  and  every  evening,  and,  when 
on  guard,  I  impofed  on  myfelf  the  talk  of  fay- 
ing it  all  over  once  every  time  I  was  polled 
fentinel.  To  this  exercife  of  my  memory  I 
afcribe  the  retentivenefs  of  which  I  have  iince 
found  it  capable,  and  to  the  fuccefs  with  which 
it  was  attended,  I  afcribe  the  perfeverance  that 
has  led  to  the  acquirement  of  the  little  learn- 
ing of  which  I  am  mailer. 

This  lludy  was,  too,  attended  with  another 
advantage :  it  kept  me  out  of  mifchief.  I  was 
always  ibber,  and  regular  in  my  attendance; 
and,  not  being  a  clumfy  fellow,  I  met  with 
none  of  thofe  reproofs,  which  difgull  fo  many 
young  men  with  the  fervice. 

There  is  no  iituation  where  merit  is  fo  fure 
to  meet  with  reward  as  in  a  well  disciplined 
army.  Thofe  who  command  are  obliged  to 
reward  it  for  their  own  eafe  and  credit.  I  was 
foon  raifed  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  a  rank, 
which,  however  contemptible  it  may  appear  in 
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fome  people's  eyes,  brought  me  in  a  clear  two* 
pence  per  diem,  and  put  a  very  clever  worried 
knot  upon  my  moulder  too.  Don't  you  laugh 
now,  Mr.  Swanwick ;  a  worfled  knot  is  a  much 
more  honourable  mark  of  difti action  than  a 
Cujlom-Houje  badge ;  though,  I  confefs,  the 
king  muft  have  fuch  people  as  Tide-waiters  as 
well  as  corporals. 

As  promotion  began  to  dawn,  I  grew  impa- 
tient to  get  to  my  regiment,  where  I  expected 
foon  to  balk  under  the  rays  of  Royal  favour. 
The  happy  day  of  departure  at  laft  came :  we  fet 
fail  from  Gravefend,  and,  after  a  fhort  and  plea- 
fant  paffage,  arrived  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 
When  I  flrft  beheld  the  barren,  not  to  fay  hide- 
ous, rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  I  be- 
gan to  fear  that  fehe  mafter  of  the  vefTel  had 
miftaken  his  way ;  for  I  could  perceive  nothing 
of  that  fertility  that  my  good  recruiting  Cap- 
tain had  dwelt  on  with  fo  much  delight. 

Nova  Scotia  had  no  other  charm  for  me 
than  that  of  novelty.  Every  thing  1  faw  was 
newr:  bogs,  rocks  and  flumps,  mufquitoes  and 
bull-frogs.  Thoufands  of  Captains  and  Colo- 
nels without  foldiers,  and  of  'Squires  without 
floekings  or  fhoes.  In  England,  I  had  never 
thought  of  approaching  a  'Squire  without  a 
moil:  refpedlful  bow ;  but,  in  this  new  world, 
though  I  was  but  a  Corporal,  I  often  ordered 
a  'Squire  to  bring  me  a  glafs  of  grog,  and  even 
to  take  care  of  xny  knapfack. 

We  flaid  but  a  few  weeks  in  Nova  Scotia, 
being  ordered  to  St.  John's,  in  the  province  of 
New  Brunfwick.      Here,  and  at  other  places 
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in  the  fame  province,  we  remained  till  the 
month  of  September,  1791,  when  the  regiment 
was  relieved  and  fent  home. 

We  landed  at  Portfmouth  on  the  3d  of  No^ 
vember,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  next  month  I 
obtained  my  difcharge,  after  having  ferved  nof 
quite  eight  years,  and  after  having,  in  that 
fhort  fpace,  pafTed  through  every  rank,  from 
that  of  a  private  fentinel,  to  that  of  Sergeant 
Major,  without  ever  being  once  difgraced,  con- 
fined, or  even  reprimanded. — But  let  my  n> 
periors  fpeak  for  me,  they  will  tell  my  friends 
and  all  my  readers  what  I  was  during  my  fer^ 
vitude. 

f  c  By  the  Right  Honourable  Major  Lord  Edward 
"  Fitzgerald-,  commanding  his  Majefly's  54th 
cc  Regiment  of  Foot,  whereof  Lieutenant  Ge* 
"  neral  Frederick  is  Colonel? 

"  THESE  are  to  certify,  that  the  Bear- 
?c  er  hereof,  William  Cobbett,  Sergeant 
cc  Major  in  the  aforefaid  regiment,  has  ferved 
"  honeftly  and  faithfully  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
cc  years,  nearly  feven  of  which  he  has  been 
cc  a  non-commiffioned  officer,  and  of  that  time 
"  he  has  been  five  years  Sergeant  Major  to  the 
"  regiment;  but  having  very  earneftly  applied 
"  for  his  difcharge,  he,  in  confideration  of  his 
"  good  behaviour  and  the  fervices  he  has  ren- 
"  dered  the  regiment,  is  hereby  difcharged. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  feal 
"  of  the  regiment,  at  Portfmouth,  this 
.    "  19th  day  of  December,  1791. 

«  EDWARD  FITZGERALD." 
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I  /hall  here  add  the  orders,  iffued  in  the 
garrifon  of  Portfmouth  on  the  day  of  my  dis- 
charge. 

"  Portfmouth,  19th  Dec.  1791.  ' 

"  Sergeant  Major  Cobbett  having  molt  preff- 
ingly  applied  for  his  difcharge,  at  Major 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  requeft,  General 
Frederick  has  granted  it.  General  Frede- 
rick has  ordered  Major  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald to  return  the  Sergeant  Major  thanks 
for  his  behaviour  and  conducl;  during  the 
time  of  his  being  in  the  regiment,  and  Ma- 
jor Lord  Edward  adds  his  moft  hearty  thanks 
to  thofe  of  the  General." 

After  having  laid  thefe  pieces  before  my 
reader,  I  beg  him  to  recollect  what  the  Arvus 
of  New  York  and  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia 
have  afferted  concerning  Peter  Porcupine's  be- 
ing flogged  in  his  regiment  for  thieving,  and 
afterwards  deferting.  The  monflrous,  difor- 
ganizing,  democratic  gang  were  not  aware  that 
I  was  in  poffeffion  of  fuch  uncontrovertible 
proofs  as  thefe. 

I  hope,  I  may  prefume  that  my  character 
will  be  looked  upon  as  good,  down  to  the  date 
of  my  difcharge ;  and,  if  fo,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  give  an  account  of  myfelf  from  that 
time  to  this. 

The  democrats  have  afferted,  as  may  be  feea 
in  the  preface,  that  I  got  my  living  in  London 
by  "  garret-fcribbling,"  and  that  I  was  obliged 
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to  take  a  French  heave  for  France,  for  fome 
<c  night  work" — Now,  the  fact  is,  I  went  to 
France  in  March,  1792,  and  I  landed  at  New 
York  in  the  month  of  October  following ;  fo 
that,  I  had  but  three  months  to  follow  "  gar- 
*c  ret-fcribbling"  in  London.  How  thefe  three 
months  were  employed  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fay 
here,  but  that  I  had  not  much  leifure  for  "  gar- 
cc  ret-fcribbling"  the  ladies  will  be  well  con- 
vinced, when  I  tell  them  that  I  got  a  wife  in 
the  time.  As  to  the  charge  concerning  "  night 
"  work,"  I  am  afraid  I  mull:  plead  guilty,  but 
not  with  my  "  fingers,"  as  thefe  malicious  fel- 
lows would  infinuate.  No,  no,  I  am  no  rela- 
tion to  Citizen  Plato :  the  French  ladies  do  not 
call  me,  the  Gargon  Fendu, 

Before  I  go  any  further,  it  feems  neceffary 
to  fay  a  word  or  two  about  "  French  Leave." 
Did  this  expreffion  efcape  the  Democrats  in  an 
unwary  moment  ?  Why  "  French  Leave  ?"  Do 
they  wifh  to  infinuate,  that  nobody  but  French- 
men are  obliged  to  fly  from  the  hands  of  thief- 
catchers  ?  The  Germans,  and  after  them  the 
Englifh,  have  applied  this  degrading  expreffion 
to  the  French  nation ;  but,  is  it  not  inconfifl- 
ent,  and  even  ungrateful,  for  thofe  who  are  in 
the  intereft,  and  perhaps,  in  the  pay,  of  that 
magnanimous  republic,  to  talk  about  "  French 
"  Leave  ?"  It  is  fomething  curious  that  this  ex- 
preffion mould  find  a  place  in  a  paragraph 
wherein  I  am  accufed  of  abufing  the  French. 
The  fact  is,  the  friendfhip  profeffed  by  thefe 
people,  towards  the  French  nation,  is  all  gri- 
mace, all  hypocrify  :  the  moment  they  are  off 
their  guard,  they  let  us  fee  that  it  is  the  abomi- 
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liable  fyftem  of  French  tyranny  that  they  are 
attached  to,  and  not  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try.— "  French  Leave!"  The  leave  of  a  run- 
away,  a  thief,  a.  Tom  Paine  I  What  could  the 
moll  prejudiced,  the  bittereft  Englifhman  have 
faid  more  galling  and  fevere  againft  the  whole 
French  nation?  They  cry  out  againft  me  for 
"  abufing"  the  cut-throats  of  Nantz  and  other 
places,  and  for  accufing  the  demagogue-tyrants 
of  robbery;  while  they  themfelves  treat  the 
whole  nation  as  thieves.  This  is  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  warning  out  ftains;  juft  as  the 
fweet  and  cleanly  Sheelah  wafhes  her  gentle 
Dermot's  face  with  a  difhclout. 

Leaving  the  ingenious  citizens  to  extricate 
themfelves  from  this  hobble,  or  fall  under  the 
difpleafure  of  their  maflers,  I  fhall  return  to 
my  adventures.— I  arrived  in  France  in  March, 
1 792,  and  continued  there  till  the  beginning 
of  September  following,  the  fix  happieft  months 
of  my  life.  I  ihould  be  the  moft  ungrateful 
monfter  that  ever  exifted,  were  I  to  fpeak  ill  of 
the  French  people  in  general.  I  went  to  that 
country  full  of  all  thofe  prejudices,  that  Eng- 
lifhmen  fuck  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  againft 
the  French  and  againft  their  religion :  a  few 
weeks  convinced  me  that  I  had  been  deceived 
with  refpeft  to  both.  I  met  every  where  with 
civility,  and  even  hofpitality,  in  a  degree  that 
I  never  had  been  accuftomed  to.  I  found  the 
people,  among  whom  I  lived,  excepting  thofe 
who  were  already  blafted  with  the  principles 
of  the  accurfed  revolution,  honeft,  pious,  and 
kind  to  excefs. 
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People  may  fay  what  they  pleafe  about  thd 
mifery  of  the  French  peafantry,  under  the  old 
government ;  I  have  converfed  with  thoufands 
of  them,  not  ten  among  whom  did  not  regret 
the  change.  I  have  not  room  here  to  go  into 
an  inquiry  into'  the  caufes  that  have  led  thefe 
people  to  become  the  paffive  inftruments,  the 
Haves,  of  a  fet  of  tyrants  fuch  as  the  world 
never  faw  before,  but  I  venture  to  predict,  that, 
fooner  or  later,  they  will  return  to  that  form  of 
government  under  which  they  were  happy,  and 
under  which  alone  they  can  ever  be  fo  again. 

My  determination  to  fettle  in  the  United 
States  was  formed  before  I  went  to  France,  and 
even  before  I  quitted  the  army.  A  defire  of 
feeing  a  country,  fo  long  the  theatre  of  a  war 
of  which  I  had  heard  and  read  fo  much ;  the 
flattering  picture  given  of  it  by  Raynal;  and, 
above  all,  an  inclination  for  feeing  the  world,, 
led  me  to  this  determination.  It  would  look  a 
little  like  coaxing  for  me  to  fay,  that  I  had  im- 
bibed principles  of  republicanifm,  and  that  I 
was  ambitious  to  become  a  citizen  of  a  free 
ftate,  but  this  was  really  the  cafe.  I  thought 
that  men  enjoyed  here  a  greater  degree  of  li- 
berty than  in  England;  and  this,  if  not  the 
principal  reafon,  was  at  leafl:  one,  for  my 
coming  to  this  country. 

I  did  intend  to  ftay  in  France  till  the  fpring 
of  1 793,  as  well  to  perfect  myfelf  in  the  lan- 
guage, as  to  pafs  the  winter  at  Paris ;  but  I  per- 
ceived the  ftorm  gathering ;  I  faw  that  a  war 
with  England  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  forefee  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
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Englishmen,  in  that  country,  where  the  rulers 
had  laid  aiide  even  the  appearance  of  juftice 
and  mercy.  I  wifhed,  however,  to  fee  Paris, 
and  had  actually  hired  a  coach  to  go  thither.  I 
Was  even  on  the  way,  when  I  heard,  at  Abbe- 
ville, that  the  king  was  dethroned  and  his 
guards  murdered.  This  intelligence  made  me 
turn  off  towards  Havre  de  Grace,  whence  I 
embarked  for  America. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that  one 
of  the  lying  paragraphs,  lately  publifhed  in  the 
lying  Aurora,  ftates,  that  I  was  whipped  at  Pa- 
ris, and  that  hence  I  bear  a  grudge  againft  the 
French  Republic.  Now,  I  never  was  at  Paris, 
as  I  can  prove  by  the  receipts  for  my  board 
and  lodging,  from  the  day  I  entered  France  to 
that  of  my  leaving  it;  and,  as  to  the  Republic, 
as  it  is  called,  I  could  have  no  grudge  againft 
it;  for  the  tyrants  had  not  given  it  that  name, 
when  I  was  fo  happy  as  to  bid  it  an  eternal 
adieu.  Had  I  remained  a  few  months  longer, 
I  make  no  doubt  that  I  mould  have  had  reafon 
to  execrate  it  as  every  other  man,  woman,  and 
child  has,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  groan 
under  its  iron  anarchy. 

Some  little  time  after  my  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, I  fent  Mr.  Jefferfon,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  a  letter  of  recommendation,  which  I  had 
brought  from  the  American  AmbafTador  at  the 
Hague.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter' 
Mr.  Jefferfon  wrote  me  on  that  occafion, 

E 
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Philadelphia,  Nov.  5th,  1792- 


"  Sir, 


cc 


(C 


i'  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  fa- 
"  vour  of  the  2d  inftant,  I  wifh  it  were  in  my 
iC  power  to  announce  to  you  any  way  in  which 
"  1  could  be  ufeful  to  you.  Mr.  Short's  af- 
"  furances  of  your  merit  would  be  a  fufficient 
"  inducement  to  me.  Public  Offices  in  our 
"  government  are  fo  few,  and  of  fo  little  va- 
"  lue,  as  to  offer  no  refource  to  talents.  When 
you  mail  have  been  here  fome  fmall  time, 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  in  what  way  you 
can  fet  out  with  the  beft  profpecl:  of  fuccefs, 
"  and  if  I  can  ferve  you  in  it,  I  mail  be  very 
**  ready  to  do  it. 

"  I  am, 

"  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  fervant, 

"  Th.  Jefferson." 


I  will  juft  obferve  on  this  letter,  that  it  was 
thankfully  received,  and  that,  had  I  flood  in 
need  of  Mr.  Jefferfon's  fervices,  1  mould  have 
applied  to  him;  but  as  that  did  not  appear 
likely  to  be  the  cafe,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  fome 
few  months  afterwards,  requeuing  him  to  affill 
a  poor  man,  the  bearer  of  it,  and  telling  him 
that  I  fhould  look  upon  the  affiftance  as  given 


« 
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to  myfelf.  I  dare  fay  he  complied  with  my 
requeft,  for  the  perfon  recommended  was  in 
deep  diftrefs,  and  a  Frenchman* 

With  refpe&  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  mown  the  ori- 
ginal, as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other  documents 
here  transcribed,  to  more  than  fifty  gentlemen 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  may,  at 
any  time,  be  feen  by  any  perfon  of  credit,  who 
wifhes  a  light  of  them.  Nor  have  I  confined 
the  perufal  of  them  to  thofe  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  deemed  ariftocrats.  Among  per- 
fons  of  diflant  places,  I  have  mown  them  to 
Mr.  Ketlatas  of  New  York,  who,  I  muft  do 
him  the  juftice  to  fay,  had  the  candour  to  ex- 
prefs  a  becoming  deteftation  of  the  bafe  cut- 
throat author  of  the  threatening  letter  fent  to 
Mr.  Oldden. 

I  have  now  brought  myfelf  to  the  TJnited 
States,  and  have  enabled  the  reader  to  judge 
of  me  fo  far.  It  remains  for  me  to  negative 
two  affertions  which  apply  to  my  authoring 
tranfadtions ;  the  one  is,  that  "  Mr.  Bradford 
"  put  a  coat  upon  my  back ;"  and  the  other,  that 
I  am,  or  have  been,  "  in  the  pay  of  a  Britifh 
"  Agent." 

In  the  month  of  July,  1794,  the  famous 
Unitarian  Doctor,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
London,  citizen  of  France,  and  delegate  to 
the  Grande  Convention  Nationale  of  notorious 
memory,  landed  at  New- York.  His  landing 
was  nothing  to  me,  nor  to  any  body  elfe ;  but 
the  fulfome  and  confequential  addreffes,  fent 
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him  by  the  pretended  patriots,  and  his  canting 
replies,  at  once  calculated  to  flatter  the  peo- 
ple here,  and  to  degrade  his  country  and  mine, 
was  fomething  to  me.  It  was  my  bufinefs,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  every  man  who  thinks  that 
truth  ought  to  be  oppofed  to  malice  and  hy- 
pocrify. 

When  the  Obfervations  on  the  Emigration  of 
this  cc  martyr  to  the  caufe  of  liberty"  were 
ready  for  the  prefs,  I  did  not,  at  flrft,  offer 
them  to  Mr.  Bradford.  I  knew  him  to  retain 
a  rooted  hatred  againlt  Great  Britain,  and  con- 
cluded, that  his  principles  would  prevent  him 
from  being  inftrumental  in  the  publication  of 
any  thing  that  tended  to  unveil  one  of  its  mod 
bitter  enemies.  I  therefore  addreiTed  myfelf 
to  Mr.  Carey.  This  was,  to  make  ufe  of  a 
culinary  figure,  jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  Mr.  Carey  received  me  as  book- 
fellers  generally  receive  authors  (I  mean  au- 
thors whom  they  hope  to  get  but  little  by) :  he 
looked  at  the  title  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then 
at  me  from  head  to  foot. — "  No,  my  lad"  fays 
he,  "  I  don't  think  it  will  fuit." — My  lad!— 
God  in  heaven  forgive  me !  I  believe  that,  at 
thar  moment,  I  wifhed  for  another  yellow  fever 
to  ftrike  the  city;  not  to  deftroy  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  to  furnifh  me  too  with  the  fubjecl  of 
a  pamphlet,  that  might  make  me  rich.— Mr. 
Carey  has  fold  hundreds  of  the  Obfervations 
fince  that  time,  and  therefore,  I  dare  fay  he 
highly  approved  of  them,  when  he  came  to  a 
perufal.  At  any  rate,  I  muft  not  forget  to  fay, 
that  he  behaved  honourably  in  the  bufinefs; 
for,  he  promifed  not  to  make  known  the  au- 
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ihor,  and  he  certainly  kept  his  word,  or  the 
difcovery  would  not  have  been  referved  for  the 
month  of  June,  1796.  This  circumftance,  con- 
fidering  Mr.  Carey's  politics,  is  greatly  to  his 
honour,  and  has  almoil  wiped  from  my  me- 
mory that  contumelious  "  my  lad" 

From  Mr.  Carey  I  went  to  Mr.  Bradford, 
and  left  the  pamphlet  for  his  perufal.  The 
next  day  I  went  to  him  to  know  his  determi- 
nation. He  hefitated,  wanted  to  know  if  I 
could  not  make  it  a  little  more  popular,  adding 
that,  unlefs  I  could,  he  feared  that  the  publifh- 
ing  of  it  would  endanger  his  windows.  More 
popular  I  could  not  make  it.  I  never  was  of  an 
accommodating  difpofition  in  my  life.  The 
only  alteration  I  would  confent  to  was  in  the 
title.  I  had  given  the  pamphlet  the  double  ti- 
tle of  "  The  Tartuffe  Detecled;  or,  Obferva- 
■"  tions,  &c."  The  former  was  fuppreiTed, 
though,  had  I  not  been  pretty  certain  that  eve- 
ry prefs  in  the  city  was  as  little  free  as  that  to 
which  I  was  fending  it,  the  Tartuffe  Detetled 
mould  have  remained ;  for  the  perfon  on  whom 
it  was  bellowed  merited  it  much  better  than  the 
character  fo  named  by  Moliere. 

Thefe  difficulties,  and  thefe  fears  of  the  book- 
feller,  at  once  opened  my  eyes  with  refpecl:  to 
the  boafted  liberty  of  the  prefs.  Becaufe  the 
laws  of  this  country  proclaim  to  the  world, 
that  every  man  may  write  and  publim  freely, 
and  becaufe  I  faw  the  news-papers  filled  with 
vaunts  on  the  fubjecl:,  I  was  fool  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  prefs  was  really  free  for  every 
one.     I  had  not  the  leaft  idea,  that  a  man's 
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windows  were  in  danger  of  being  broken,  if 
he  publifhed  any  thing  that  was  not  popular.  I 
did,  indeed,  fee  the  words  liberty  and  equality, 
the  rights  of  man,  the  crimes  of  kings,  and  fuch 
like,  in  moft  of  the  bookfeller's  windows ;  but 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  put  there  to  fave 
the  glafs,  as  a  free  republican  Frenchman  puts 
a  cockade  tricolor  in  his  hat  to  fave  his  head. 
I  was  ignorant  of  all  thefe  arcana  of  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs. 

If  it  had  fo  happened  that  one  of  the  Whifkey- 
Boys  had  went  over  to  England,  and  had  re- 
ceived addreffes  from  any  part  of  the  people 
there,  congratulating  him  on  his  efcape  from  a 
nation  of  ruffians,  and  befeeching  the  Lord 
that  thofe  ruffians  might  cc  tread  back  the  paths 
"  of  infamy  and  ruin  ;"  and  if  this  emigrating 
"  Martyr"  in  the  caufe  of  Whifkey  had  echoed 
back  the  hypocritical  cant,  and  if  he  and  all 
his  palavering  addrefters  had  been  detected  and 
expofed  by  fome  good  American,  in  London, 
would  not  fuch  an  American  have  received  the~ 
applaufe  of  all  men  of  virtue  and  fenfe  ?  And 
what  would,  or  rather  what  would  not,  have 
been  faid  here  againft  the  proftituted  prefs  of 
Great  Britain,  had  an  Englifh  bookfeller  tefti- 
iied  his  fears  to  pubiifh  the  truth,  left  his  win- 
dows mould  be  dallied  in  ? 

The  work  that  it  was  feared  would  draw 
down  punifhment  on  the  publisher,  did  not 
contain  one  untruth,  one  anarchical,  indecent, 
immoral,  or  irreligious  exprefiion  ;  and  yet  the 
bookfeller  feared  for  his  windows  !  For  what  ? 
Becaufe  it  was  not  popular  enough.     A  bookfel- 
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ler  in  a  defpoiic  ftate  fears  to  publifh  a  work 
that  is  too  popular  and  one  in  zfree  ftate  fears 
to  publiih  a  work  that  is  not  popular  enough.  I 
leave  it  to  the  learned  philofophers  of  the 
"  Age  of  Reafon"  to  determine  in  which  of 
thefe  ftates  there  is  the  moil  liberty  of  the  prefs ; 
for,  I  muft  acknowledge,  the  point  is  too  nice 
for  me :  '  fear  is  fear,  whether  infpired  by  a 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  or  by  a  Sovereign 
People. 

I  mail  be  told,    that  Mr.  Bradford's  fears 
were  groundlefs.     It  may  be  fo;  but  he  ought 
to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter;    he 
muft  know  the  extent  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
better  than  I  could.     He  might  be  miftaken, 
but  that  he  was  iincere  appeared  clearly  from 
his  not  putting  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the 
title  page.    Even  the  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the  De- 
mocrats, which  did  not  appear  till  about  lix 
months  afterwards,    was    "  Publifhed  for  the 
"  Purchaiers."      It  was  not  till  long  after  the 
public  had  fixed  the  feal  of  approbation  on 
thefe   pamphlets,    that   they   were    honoured 
with  the  bookfeller's  name.     It  was  fomething 
curious  that  the  fecond  and  third  and  fourth 
editions  mould  be  entitled  to  a  mark  of  refpect 
that  the  firft  was  not  worthy  of.     Poor  little 
innocents !    They  were  thrown  on  the  parifh 
like  foundlings ;  no  foul  would  own  them,  till 
it  was   found  that   they  pofTeffed  the  gift  of 
bringing  in  the  pence.      Another  Angularity 
is,  they  got  into  better  paper  as  they  advanced. 
So  the  prudent  matron  changes  the  little  dirty 
ragged  wench  into  a  fine  mademoifelle,  as  foou 
as  fhe  perceives  that  the.  beaux  begin  to  call 
their  eyes  on  her. 
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But,  it  is  time  to  return,  and  give  the  reacts 
er  an  account  of  my  gains.  The  pecuniary 
concerns  of  an  author  are  always  the  moft  in- 
tereiting. 

The  terms  on  which  Mr.  Bradford  took  the 
Obfei-vations,  were  what  bookfellers  call  pub- 
Ji/hing  it  together.  I  beg  the  reader,  if  he  fore- 
fees  the  poffibility  of  his  becoming  author,  to 
recolle£l  this  phrafe  well.  Publijhing  it  toge- 
ther is  thus  managed :  the  bookfeller  takes  the 
work,  prints  it,  and  defrays  all  expenfes  of 
paper,  binding,  &c.  and  the  profits,  if  any, 
are    divided    between   him   and    the   author. 

Long   after  the  Obfervations   were  fold 

off,  Mr.  Bradford  rendered  me  an  account 
(undoubtedly  a  very  juft  one)  of  the  fales. 
According  to  this  account,  my  mare  of  the 
profits  (my  fhare  only)  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
one  /hilling  and  f even-pence  half-penny,  curren- 
cy of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  (or,  about 
eleven-pence  three  farthings  fterling),  quite 
entirely  clear  of  all  deductions  whatfoever ! 

Now,  bulky  as  this  fum  appears  in  words  at 
length,  I  prefume,  that  when  1/7  -§•  is  reduced 
to  figures,  no  one  will  fuppofe  it  fufficient  to 
put  a  coat  upon  my  back.  If  my  poor  back 
were  not  too  broad  to  be  clothed  with  fuch  a 
fum  as  this,  God  knows  how  I  mould  bear  all 
that  has  been,  and  is,  and  is  to  be,  laid  on  it 
by  the  unmerciful  democrats.  Why!  1/7 -§ 
would  not  cover  the  back  of  a  Lilliputian  V 
ilq3  not  even  in  rags,  as  they  fell  here. 
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Belides,  this  clothing  ftory  will  at  once  fall 
to  the  ground,  when  I  affiire  the  reader  (and 
Mr.  Carey  will  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  fay),  that,  when  I  offered  this  work  for 
publication,  I  had  as  good  a  coat  upon  my 
back,  as  ever  Mr.  Bradford  or  any  of  his  bro- 
ther bookfellers  put  on  in  their  lives ;  and,  what 
is  more,  this  coat  was  my  own.  No  tailor  nor 
ihoemaker  ever  had  my  name  in  his  books. 

After  the  Obfervatwns,  Mr.  Bradford  and  I 
publijhed  it  together  no  longer.  When  a  pam- 
phlet was  ready  for  the  prefs,  we  made  a  bar- 
gain for  it,  and  I  took  his  note  of  hand,  pay- 
able in  one,  two,  or  three  months.  That  the 
public  may  know  exactly  what  gains  I  have 
derived  from  the  publications  that  iffued  from 
Mr.  Bradford's,  I  here  fubjoin  a  lift  of  them, 
and  the  fums  received  in  payment* 


Observations     . 

Bone  to  Gnaw,  ift  part 

Kick  for  a  Bite     . 

Bone  to  Gnaw,  2d  part 

Plain  Englifh     . 

New  Year's  Gift 

Profpecl 1 8 

Total 


The  belt  way  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  generoiity  of  my  bookfeller,  is,  to  tell  him, 
that  upon  my  going  into  bufinefs  for  myfelf,  I 
offered  to  purchafe  the  copy-rights  of  thefe 
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pamphlets  at  the  fame  price  that  I  had  fold  them 
at.  Mr.  Bradford's  refufing  to  fell,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  they  were  worth  more  than  he  gave 
me,  even  after  they  had  pafTed  through  feveral 
editions.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  then,  that  he  put 
a  coat  upon  my  back. 

My  concerns  with  Mr.  Bradford  clofed  with 
The  Profp eel  from  the  Congrefs- Gallery,  and,  as 
our  feparation  has  given  rife  to  conjectures  and 
reports,  I  fhall  trouble  the  reader  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  matter. 

I  propofed  making  a  mere  collection  of  the 
debates,  with  here  and  there  a  note  by  way  of 
remarks.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  publifh. 
it  in  Numbers,  but  at  the  end  of  the  feffion,  in 
one  volume  ;  but  Mr.  Bradford,  fearing  a  want 
of  fuccefs  in  this  form,  determined  on  publifh- 
ing  in  Numbers.  This  was  without  my  appro- 
bation, as  was  alfo  a  fubfcription  that  was  open- 
ed for  the  fupport  of  the  work.  When  about 
half  a  Number  was  finifhed,  I  was  informed 
that  many  gentlemen  had  exprefTed  their  de- 
fire,  that  the  work  might  contain  a  good  deal 
of  original  matter,  and  few  debates.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  I  was  requefted  to  alter  my 
plan ;  I  faid  I  would,  but  that  I  would  by  no 
means  undertake  to  continue  the  work. 

The  firft  Number,  as  it  was  called  (but  not 
by  me),  was  publifhed,  and  its  fuccefs  led  Mr. 
Bradford  to  prefs  for  a  continuation.  His  fon 
offered  me,  I  believe,  a  hundred  dollars  a 
Number,  in  place  of  eighteen;  and,  I  mould 
have  accepted  his  offer,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
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word  that  efcaped  him  during  the  converfation. 
He  obferved,  that  their  cuftomers  would  be 
much  difappointed,  for  that,  his  father  had 
promised  a.  continuation,  and  that  it  fnould  be 
made  very  interesting.  This  flip  of  the  tongue, 
opened  my  eyes  at  once.  What !  a  bookfeller 
undertake  to  promife  that  I  mould  write,  and 
that  I  mould  write  to  pleafe  his  cuftomers  too  ! 
No;  if  all  his  cujiomers,  if  all  the  Congrefs, 
with  the  Prefident  at  their  head,  had  come  and 
folicited  me  ;  nay,  had  my  life  depended  on  a 
compliance,  I  would  not  have  written  another 
line. 

I  was  fully  employed  at  this  time,  having  a 
tranflation  on  my  hands  for  Mr.  Moreau  de  St. 
Mery  as  well  as  another  work  which  took  up 
a  great  deal  of  my  time;  fo  that,  I  believe,  I 
mould  not  have  publifhed  the  Cenjor,  had  it  not 
been  to  convince  the  cujiomers  of  Mr.  Bradford, 
that  I  was  not  in  his  pay;  that  I  was  not  the 
puppet  and  he  the  mow-man.  That,  whatever 
merits  or  demerits  my  writings  might  have,  no 
part  of  them  fell  to  his  fhare. 

When  Mr.  Bradford  found  I  was  preparing 
to  publifh  a  continuation  of  the  remarks  on  the 
debates,  he  fent  me  the  following  note : 

"  Sir, 

"  Send  me  your  account  and  a  receipt  for 
"  the  laft  publication,  and  your  money  mall  be 
**  fent  you  by 

"  Yours,  &c, 

"  Tho.  Bradford." 
"  Phila.  April  22,  1796. 
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To  this  I  returned,  for  anfwer. 

"  Philadelphia,  2 2d  March,  1796. 

"  Sir, 


"  I  have  the  honour  to  poffefs  your  laconic 
(c  note ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not  under- 
"  Hand  it.  The  requefting  of  a  receipt  from  a 
perfon,  before  any  tender  of  money  is  made, 
and  the  note  being  dated  in  April  in  place  of 
March ;  thefe  things  throw  fuch  an  obfcurity 
over  the  whole,  that  I  defer  complying  with 
its  contents,  till  I  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
yourfelf. 


"  I  am 

i(  Your  moft  obedient 

"  Humble  fervant, 

"  Wm.  Cobbett." 

This  brought   me  a   fecond  note,  in  thefe 
words  : 


cc 


Sir, 


"  Finding  you  mean  to  purfue  the  Prcsj>efl3 
*c  which  you  fold  to  me,  I  now  make  a  demand  of 
<c  the  fulfillment  of  your  contract  and  if  honour 
ec  does  not  prompt  you  to  fitllfM  your  engage- 
"  ments,  you  may  rely  on  an  apply  cation  to  the 
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*c  laws  of  my  country  and  make  no  doubt  I 
u  fhall  there  meet  you  on  fuch  grounds  as  will 
"  convince  you  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with. 


<rc 


I  am 

"  Yours,  &c. 
"  Tho.  Bradford." 


a 


March  zz,  1796. 


Here  ended  the  correfpondence,  except  that 
it  might  be  faid  to  be  continued  for  about  five 
minutes  longer  by  the  hearty  laugh,  that  I  be- 
llowed on  this  correfl  and  polite  billet. 

It  is  fomething  truly  lingular,  that  Mr.  Brad- 
ford fhould  threaten  me  with  a  profecution 
for  not  writing,  juft  at  the  moment  that  others 
threatened  me  with  a  profecution  for  writing. 
It  feemed  a  little  difficult  to  fet  both  at  open 
defiance,  yet  this  was  done,  by  continuing  to 
write,  and  by  employing  another  bookfeller. 

Indeed  thefe  bookfellers  in  general  are  a  cru- 
el race.  They  imagine  that  the  foul  and  body  of 
every  author  that  falls  into  their  hands,  is  their 
exclufive  property.  They  have  adopted  the  bird- 
catcher's  maxim :  "  a  bird  that  can  fing,  and 
wont  fing,  ought  to  be  made  fing."  When- 
ever their  devils  are  out  of  employment,  the 
drudging  goblin  of  an  author  mull  ftiarpen  up 
his  pen,  and  never  think  of  repofe  till  he  is 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  more  profitable  job. 
Then  the  wretch  may  remain  as  undifturbed  as 
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a  fleep-moufe  in  winter,  while  the  ftupid  dolt 
whom  he  has  clad  and  fattened,  receives  the 
applaufe. 

I  now  come  to  the  afTertion,  that  I  am,  or 
have  been,  in  the  pay  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  firffc  place  the  democrats  fwear  that  I 
have  been  "  frequently  vilited  by  a  certain 
iC  Agent,"  meaning  I  fuppofe  Mr.  Bond :  to 
this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  an  abominable  lie.  I 
never  faw  Mr.  Bond  but  three  times  in  my  life, 
and  then  I  had  buhnefs  with  him  as  the  inter- 
preter of  Frenchmen,  who  wanted  certificates 
from  him,  in  order  to  fecure  their  property  in 
the  conquered  colonies.  I  never  in  my  life 
fpoke  to,  corjefponded  with,  or  even  faw,  to 
my  knowledge,  either  of  the  Britifh  Minifters, 
or  any  one  of  their  retinue.  Mr.  Bradford  once 
told  me,  that  Mr.  Allen,  the  father-in-law  of 
Mr.  Hammond,  faid  he  was  acquainted  with 
me.  If  this  gentleman  did  really  fay  fo,  he 
joked,  or  he  told  a  lie;  for  he  never  faw  me 
in  his  life,  that  I  know  of. 

A  little  while  after  the  New  Year's  Gift  was 
publilhed,  an  attack  was  made  in  the  Argus  of 
New  York,  on  the  fuppofed  author  of  it ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  this  fuppofed  author, 
or  fome  one  in  his  behalf,  took  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  in  Mr.  Claypoole's  paper,  that  it  was 
uncandid  to  attribute  to  a  gentleman  of  irre- 
proachable character,  what  was  well  known  to 
be  the  work  of  a  democrat.  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  fay  at  that  time,  what  I  lliall  now  fay ; 
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and  that  is,  that  let  this  gentleman  be  who  he 
will,  I  think  myfelf  as  good  as  he,  and  of  as  good 
a  character  too;  and  that,  as  to  the  difhonour 
attached  to  the  publication,  I  am  willing  to 
take  it  all  to  myfelf. 

It  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative ;  it  is  what  no 
man  is  expected  to  do;  yet,  I  think  I  can 
prove,  that  the  accufation  of  my  being  in  Bri- 
tifh  pay  is  not  fupported  by  one  lingle  fact,  or 
the  leaft  fhadow  of  probability. 

When  a  foreign  government  hires  a  writer, 
it  takes  care  that  his  labours  mail  be  diftributed, 
whether  the  readers  are  all  willing  to  pay  for 
them  or  not.  This  we  daily  fee  verified  in  the 
diftribution  of  certain  blafphemous  gazettes, 
which,  though  kicked  from  the  door  with  dif- 
dain,  flies  in  at  the  window.  Now,  has  this  ever 
been  the  cafe  with  the  works  of  Peter  Porcu- 
pine ?  Were  they  ever  thrufted  upon  people  in 
fpite  of  their  remonftrances  ?  Can  Mr.  Brad- 
ford fay  that  thoufands  of  thefe  pamphlets  have 
ever  been  paid  for  by  any  agent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  Can  he  fay  that  I  have  ever  diftributed  any 
of  them?  No;  he  can  fay  no  fuch  thing.  They 
had,  at  firft,  to  encounter  every  difficulty,  and 
they  have  made  their  way  fupported  by  public 
approbation,  and  by  that  alone.  Mr.  Bradford, 
if  he  is  candid  enough  to  repeat  what  he  told 
me,  will  fay,  that  the  Britifn  Conful,  when  he 
purchaled  half  a  dozen  of  them,  infilled  upon 
having  them  at  the  wholefale  price !  Did  this 
look  like  a  delire  to  encourage  them }  Belides, 
thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Bradford, 
will  never  believe,  that  he  would  have  lent  his 
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aid  to  a  Britilh  Agent's  publications;  for,  of 
all  the  Americans  I  have  yet  converfed  with, 
he  feems  to  entertain  the  greateft  degree  of 
rancour  againft  that  nation. 

I  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Bri- 
tifh Conful  was  far  from  approving  of  fome,  at 
leaft,  of  my  publications.  I  happened  to  be 
in  a  bookfeller's  fhop,  unfeen  by  him,  when 
he  had  the  goodnefs  to  fay,  that  I  was  a  "  wild 
"  fellow"  On  which  I  mall  only  obferve,  that 
when  the  King  bellows  on  me  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds  fterling  a  year,  perhaps,  I  may 
become  a  tame  fellow,  and  hear  my  mailer,  my 
countrymen,  my  friends  and  my  parents,  be- 
lied and  execrated,  without  faying  one  fingle 
word  in  their  defence. 

Had  the  Minifter  of  Great  Britain  employed 
me  to  write,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  would 
not  furnifh  me  with  the  means  of  living  well, 
without  becoming  the  retailer  of  my  own 
works  ?  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  would  have 
fuffered  me  ever  to  appear  on  the  fcene?  It 
mull  be  a  very  poor  king  that  he  ferves,  if  he 
could  not  afford  me  more  than  I  can  get  by 
keeping  a  book-fhop.  An  AmbafTador  from  a 
king  of  the  Gypfies  could  not  have  acted  a 
meaner  part.  What !  where  was  all  the  cc  gold 
of  Pitt?"  That  gold  which  tempted,  according 
to  the  democrats,  an  American  Envoy  to  fell 
his  country,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  bargain  :  that  gold  which,  according 
to  the  Convention  of  France,  has  made  one 
half  of  that  nation  cut  the  throats  of  the  other 
half;   that  potent  gold  could  not  keep  Peter 
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Porcupine  from  {landing  behind  a  counter  to 
fell  a  pen-knife,  or  a  quire  of  paper ! 

Muft  it  not  be  evident,  too,  that  the  keep- 
ing of  a  mop  would  take  up  a. great  part  of  my 
time?  Time  that  was  hardly  worth  a  paying 
for  at  all,  if  it  was  not  of  higher  value  than 
the  profits  on  a  few  pamphlets.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  Cenfor  has  been  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  my  entering  on  bufinefs ;  would  the 
Minifter  of  Great  Britain  have  furTered  this, 
had  I  been  in  his  pay  ?  No ;  I  repeat,  that  it 
is  downright  ftupidity  to  fuppofe,  that  he  would 
ever  have  fuffered  me  to  appear  at  all,  had  he 
even  felt  in  the  leaft  interefted  in  the  fate  of 
my  works,  or  the  effect  they  might  produce. 
He  mult  be  fenfible,  that,  feeing  the  uncon- 
querable prejudices  exifting  in  this  country, 
my  being  known  to  be  an  Englifhman  would 
operate  weightily  againft  whatever  I  might  ad- 
vance. I  faw  this  very  plainly  myfelf ;  but, 
as  I  had  a  living  to  get,  and  as  I  had  deter- 
mined on  this  line  of  bufinefs,  fuch  a  consider- 
ation was  not  to  awe  me  into  idlenefs,  or  make 
me  forego  any  other  advantages  that  I  had  rea- 
fon  to  hope  I  mould  enjoy. 

The  notion  of  my  being  in  Britifh  pay  arofe 
from  my  having  now-and-then  taken  upon  me 
to  attempt  a  defence  of  the  character  of  that 
nation,  and  of  the  intentions  of  its  government 
towards  the  United  States.  But,  have  I  ever 
teazed  my  readers  with  this,  except  when  the 
fubjecl:  necelTarily  demanded  it?  And  if  I 
have  given  way  to  my  indignation  when  a  hy- 
pocritical political  divine  attempted  to  degrade 
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my  country,  or  when  its  vile  calumniators  call- 
ed it  "  an  infular  Baftile,"  what  have  I  done 
more  than  every  good  man  in  my  place  would 
have  done?  "What  have  I  done  more  than  my 
duty ;  than  obeyed  the  feelings  of  my  heart  ? 
When  a  man  hears  his  country  reviled,  does 
it  require  that  he  fhould  be  paid  for  fpeaking 
in  its  defence  ? 

Befides,  had  my  works  been  intended  to  in- 
troduce Britilh  influence,  they  would  have  af- 
fumed  a  more  conciliating  tone.  The  author 
would  have  flattered  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, even  in  their  excefTes ;  he  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  gain  over  the  enemies  of  Britain 
by  fmooth  and  foothing  language;  he  would 
have  "  {looped  to  conquer ;"  he  would  not,  as 
I  have  done,  rendered  them  hatred  for  hatred, 
and  fcorn  for  fcorn. 

My  writings,  the  firft  pamphlet  excepted, 
have  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  keeping 
alive  an  attachment  to  the  Conftitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  ineftimable  man  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  to  paint 
in  their  true  colours  thofe  who  are  the  enemies 
of  both ;  to  warn  the  people*  of  all  ranks  and 
defcriptions,  of  the  danger  of  admitting  among 
them,  the  anarchical  and  blafphemous  princi- 
ples of  the  French  revolutionifts,  principles 
as  oppofite  to  thofe  of  liberty  as  hell  is  to  hea- 
ven. If,  therefore,  I  have  written  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  Britifh  agent,  that  agent  mull:  raoft 
certainly  deferve  the  thanks  of  all  the  real 
friends  of  America.  But,  fay  fome  of  the  half 
democrats,   what  right  have   you   to   meddle 
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with  the  defence  of  our  government  at  all  ? — 
The  fame  right  that  you  have  to  exact:  my  obe- 
dience to  it,  and  my  contribution  towards  its 
fupport.  Several  Englifhmen,  not  fo  long  in 
the  country  as  I  had  been,  ferved  in  the  mili- 
tia againfl  the  weftern  rebels,  and,  had  I  been 
called  on,  I  muft  have  ferved  too,  Surely  a 
man  has  a  right  to  defend  with  his  pen,  that 
which  he  may  be  compelled  to  defend  with  a 
mufquet. 

As  to  the  real,  bloody,  cut-throats,  they 
carry  their  notion  of  excluding  me  from  the 
ufe  of  the  prefs  ftill  further.  "  While"  (fays 
one  of  them)  "  While  I  am  a  friend  to  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  the  prefs,  when  exer- 
cifed  by  an  American,  I  am  an  implacable 
foe  to  its  prostitution  to  a  foreigner,  and 
would  at  any  time  affift  in  hunting  out  of  fo- 
ciety,  any  meddling  foreigner  who  fhould 
dare  to  interfere  in  our  politics.  I  hope  the 
apathy  of  our  brethren  of  Philadelphia  will 
no  longer  be  indulged,  and  that  an  exem- 
plary vengeance  will  foon  burft  upon  the  head 

of  fuch  a  prefumptuous  fellow. Juftice, 

"  honour,  national  gratitude,  all  call  for  it. 

"  May  it  no  longer  be  delayed. 

w  An  American*9 

Are  not  you,  Mr.  Swanwick,  the  Prefident 
of  the  Emigration  Society?  Well,  then,  Sir, 
as  your  inftitution  is  faid  to  be  for  the  informa- 
tion of  perfons  emigrating  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, be  fo  good  as  to  infert  the  little  extract, 
above  quoted,  in  your  next  difpatches  for  a 
cargo  of  emigrants.      Above  all,  Sir,  be  fure 
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to  tell  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  emigrate  from 
England,  thofe  martyrs  in  the  eaufe  of  liberty; 
be  fure  to  tell  them  that  this  is  the  land  of  equal 
liberty ;  that  here,  and  here  alone,  they  will 
find  the  true  unlimited  freedom  of  the  prefs, 
but  that,  if  they  dare  to  make  ufe  of  it,  "  jufi 
"  tice,  honour*  national  gratitude*  will  call  for 
f<  exemplary  "vengeance  ori  their  heads." 

I  mould  not  have  noticed  this  'diftin£lion  be^ 
tween  foreigners  and  Americans,  had  I  not  per- 
ceived, that  feveral  perfons,  who  are,  general- 
ly fpeaking,  friends  tc,  their  country,  feem  to 
think  that  it  was  impertinent  in  me  to  meddle 
with  the  politics  here,  becaufe  I  was  an  Eng- 
liihman.     I  would  have  theie  good  people  to 
recollec"t,  that  the  laws  of  this   country  hold 
out,  to  foreigners,  an  offer  of  all  that  liberty 
of  the  prefs  which  Americans  enjoy,  and  that, 
if  this  liberty  be  abridged,  by  whatever  means 
it  may  be  done,  the  laws  and  the  constitution 
and  all  together  is  a  mere  cheat;  a  fnare  to 
catch  the  credulous  and  enthufiaftic  of  every 
other  nation;    a  downright  impofition  on  the 
world.      If  people  who  emigrate  hither  have 
not  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  while  the  natives  have,  it  is  very  ill  done 
to  call  this  a  country  of  equal  liberty.     Equal* 
above  all  epithets,  is  the  mofl  improper  that 
can  be  applied  to  it;  for,  if  none  but  Ameri- 
cans have  accefs  to  the  prefs,  they  are  the  maf- 
ters  and  foreigners  are  their  fubjecls,  nay  their 
Haves.     An  honourable  and  comfortable  fitua- 
tion  upon  my  word !  The  emigrants  from  fome 
countries  may  be  content  with  it,    perhaps :  I 
would  not  fay,  that  the  <:  Martyrs  in  the  caule 
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«5  of  liberty"  from  England,  would  not  quietly 
bend  beneath  the  yoke,  as,  indeed,  they  are 
in  duty  bound  to  do ;  but,  for  my  part,  who 
have  not  the  ambition  to  afpire  to  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  I  muft  and  I  will  be  excufed. 
Either  the  laws  mall  be  altered,  or  I  will  conti- 
nue to  avail  myfelf  of  the  liberty  that  they  held 
out  to  me,  and  that  partly  tempted  me  to  the 
country.  When  an  adl  is  palTed  for  excluding 
Englifhmen  from  exerciflng  their  talents,  and 
from  promulgating  what  they  write,  then  will 
I  defift ;  but,  I  hope,  when  that  time  arrives, 
no  a£t  will  be  palled  to  prevent  people  from 
emigrating  back  again. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  feems  neceffary  to  fay 
a  word  or  two  about  the  miferable  fhift,  which 
the  democrats  have  had  recourfe  to,  refpecling 
the  infamous   letter   of   Citizen   Hint.     They 
now  pretend,  that  I  fabricated  it  myfelf,  though 
I  have  publicly  declared,  that  it  was  delivered 
into  my  hands  by  a  gentleman  of  reputation, 
whofe  name  I  have  mentioned.     Can  any  one 
be  fmpid  enough  to  imagine,  that  I  would,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  have  run  the  rifk  of  be- 
ing detected  in  fuch  a  fhameful  bufinefs  ?  And, 
how  could  it  have  been  undertaken  without 
running   that   rifk?    Had    I  written  it  myfelf, 
there  would  have  been  my  hand-writing  againft 
me,  and  had  I  employed  another,  that  other 
might  have  betrayed  me ;  he  might  have  ruined 
me  in  the  opinion  of  all  thofe,  whom  it  is  my 
intereft  as  well  as  my  pride  to  be  efteemed  by ; 
or,  at  belt,  I  mould  have  been  at  his  mercy 
for  ever  afterwards. 
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Befides  the  great  rifk  of  detection,  let  any . 
one  point  out,  if  he  can,  what  end  I  could 
propofe  to  myfelf  by  fuch  a  device.  As  to 
making  my  mop  and  myfelf  known,  I  prefume 
I  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  a  fcare-crow,  to  ef- 
fect that,  when  the  kind  democrats  themfelves 
had  publifhed  to  the  whole  Union,  that  I  had 
taken  the  houfe  in  which  I  live,  for  the  purpofe 
of  retailing  my  "  poifon,"  as  they  called  it, 
and  had  even  had  the  candour  to  tell  the  world, 
that  I  had  paid  my  rent  in  advance.*  They  affecl: 
to  believe,  fometimes,  that  the  letter  was  a 
mere  trick  to  bring  in  the  pence,  and,  in  one 
of  their    lateft   paragraphs,    they  call    me   a 


*  It  was  to  Mr.  Franklin  Bache's  creditable  and  in- 
corruptible Gazette,  that  I  was  indebted  for  this  volun- 
teer advertifement.  This  was  generous  in  a  declared 
foe  ;  but  ,thofe  will  not  be  aftonifhed  at  the  editor's  can- 
dour and  tolerating  principles,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  following  anecdote. 

From  the  European  Magazine,  for  Sept*  I795« 
page  156. 

u  When  Voltaire  arrived  at  Paris,  an  interview  took 
e  place  between  him  and  Franklin.  After  the  firft  com- 
<  pliments,  which  by  the  way  were  more  adulative  than 
c  comported  with  the  character  of  an  American,  and 
1  above  all  of  a  ftern  Republican,  the  Dodtor  prefented 
'  his  grandfon  to  Voltaire,  in  foliciting  for  him  his 
{  blefjing.  The  philofopher  of  impiety  relifhed  the  plea- 
'  fantry  ;  and  to  render  the  farce  complete,  he  rofe 
i  from  his  chair,  and  with  a  patriarchal  air,  laid  his 
'  hands  on  the  head  of  the  child,  and  folemnly  pro- 
'  nounced,  in  a  loud  voice,  thefe  three  words  :  God, 
'  Liberty,  and  Toleration.  All  the  pious  were  mocked 
'  at  the  American,  who,  they  faid,  burlefqued  Religion 
*  in  afking  the  blejjing  of  Voltaire." 
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tz  catch-penny  author."  But,  let  them  recoi- 
led, that  I  am  now  a  bookfeller,  whofe  trade 
it  is  to  get  money;  and  if  I  am  driven  to  fuch 
fhifts  as  the  Scare-Crow,  to  get  a  living,  let 
them  reconcile  this  circumflance  with  their 
affertions  concerning  my  being  liberally  paid 
by  Great  Britain.  A  man  in  Britifh  pay,  roll- 
ing in  "  the  Gold  of  Pitt,"  could  certainly  ne- 
ver be  fo  reduced  as  to  venture  every  thing  for 
the  fake  of  collecting  a  few  eleven-penny  bits. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  democrats  ever  to 
furniih  arguments  againlt  themfelves. 

Thofe  who  reafon  upon  the  improbability  of 
the  democrat's  fending  the  threatening  letter, 
do  not  recollect  the  extract  I  have  above  quoted 
from  the  Aurora,  in  which  the  People  of  Phi- 
ladelphia are  called  upon  to  murder  me,  and 
are  told,  that  "  jujlice,  hoitotrr,  and  national 
"  gratitude  demand  it."  Is  it  very  improba- 
ble that  men,  capable  of  writing  paragraphs 
like  this,  mould,  upon  finding  the  people  deaf 
to  their  honourable  infinuations,  attempt  to  in- 
timidate my  landlord  by  a  cut-throat  letter? 

Their  great  object  is  to  filence  me,  to  this 
all  their  endeavours  point :  lies,  threats,  fpies 
and  informers,  every  engine  of  Jacobinical 
invention  is  played  off.  I  am  forry  to  tell 
them,  that  it  is  all  in  vain,  for  I  am  one  of 
thofe  whofe  obftinacy  increafes  with  oppoli- 
tion. 

I  have  now  to  apologize  to  my  indulgent 
reader,  for  having  taken  up  fo  much  of  his 
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time  with  fubje&s  relating  chiefly  to  myfelf. 
The  talk,  has,  to  me,  been  a  very  difagreeable 
one ;  but  it  was  become  neceflary,  as  well  for 
the  vindication  of  my  own  character  as  for 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  my  friends ;  yes,  in  fpite 
of  envy,  malice  and  falfehood,  I  fay,  my  nu- 
merous and  refpe&able  friends,  who,  I  truil, 
will  be  well  pleafed  to  find,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  hiftory  of  Peter  Porcupine  to  raife 
a  blufh  for  the  commendations  they  have  be- 
llowed on  his  works,  or  to  render  them  unwor- 
thy of  their  future  fupport. 


END. 
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Si  A  Life  that's  one  continu  d fcene 
*'    Of  all  that's  Infamous  and  mean. 


CHUR.CKII.i- 


IO GRAPHICAL  memoirs  of  perfons,  fa- 
mous for  the  great  good  or  the  great  mifchief 
they  have  done,  are  fo  fure  to  meet  with  a  favour- 
able reception  in  print,  that  it  has  long  been  fubjeft 
of  aftonimment,  that  none  of  the  difciples  of  Paine 
fhould  ever  have  thought  of  obliging  the  world 
with  an  account  of  his  life.  His  being  of  mean  birth 
could  form  no  reasonable  objection :  when  the  life 
of  his  hero  is  fpotlefs,  the  biographer  feels  a  pride 
as  well  as  a  pleafure  in  tracing  him  from  the 
penurious  fhed  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  Befides,' 
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thbfe  from  whom  we  might  have  expe&ed  the  hif- 
tory  of  Old  Common  Senfe,  are  profeifed  admirers 
of  all  that  is  of  low  and'  even  bafe  extraction.  Y  hey 
are  continually  boafling  of  the  luperior  virtues  of 
their  "  democratic  floor,"  as  they  call  it  ;  it, 
therefore,  feems  wonderful,  that  they  ihould  have 
neglected  giving  an  inftance  of  this  iuperiority  in 
the  life  of  their  virtuous  leader. 

This  unaccountable  negligence  of  Paine's 
friends  has,  in  fome  meafure,  been  compenfated 
by  the  diligence  of  the  friends  of  order  and  reli- 
gion. His  life  was  publifhed  in  London,  in  1793  ; 
but,  like  moll  other  works  calculated  to  flem  the 
torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  it  has  never  found 
admittance  into  the  American  prefs.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  a  lading  reproach  on  thofe,  into  whofe 
hands  this  prefs  has  fallen,  that  while  thoufands 
upon  thoufands  of  that  blafphemous  work,  "  the 
Age  of  Reafon,"  were  (truck  off,  the  inflant  it 
arrived  in  the  country,  not  a  fingle  copy  of  the  life 
and  crimes  of  the  blafphemer,  fo  fit  to  counteract 
his  diabolical  efforts,  was  printed  in  the  whole 
Union. 

This  little  pamphlet  has,  at  laft,  fallen  into  my 
hands,  and  were  I  to  delay  communicating  it  to 
the  public,  I  mould  be  unworthy  of  that  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  which,  in  fpite  of  lying  pamphlets  and 
threatening  letters,  I  am  determined  to  enjoy,- 
while  I  have  types  and  paper  at  my  command. 

The  reader  muft  obferve  that  this  account  of 
Paine's  Life,  is  an  abftracl:  of  his  life,  a  larger  work 
written  by  Francis  Oldys,  A.  M.  of  the  Univerfity 
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©f  Pennfylvania,  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Stockdale 
of  London.     The  following  extract  is  taken  from 

the  London  Review  of  the  work "  A  more  co- 

"  gent  reafon  cannot  be  given  for  this  publication, 
ci  than  that  which  is  affigned  by  the  writer  of  Mr. 
"  Paine's  Life,  in  the  following  fhort  exordium. — 
"  It  has  been  ejlablifhed  by  the  reiterated fuffrage  of 
"  mankind ',  that  the  lives  ofthofe  perfons,  who  have 
either  performed  ufeful  affions,  or  neglecled  effential 
duties ,  ought  to  be  recounted,  as  much  fir  an  exam- 
ple to  the  prefent  age  as  for  the  injlruclion  of  fit- 

"  Pure  times. Thomas  Pain*    (proceed  the 

"  Reviewers)  is  placed  precifely  in  this  predica- 
"  ment.  His  actions  have  flamped  him  a  public 
"  character,  and  from  his  public  conduct.,  much 
C!  ufeful  information  and  instruction  may  be  deriv- 
ed. In  his  tranfactions  as  a  private  individual, 
we  find  the  records  of  villainy  in  various  mapes, 
not  impofing  upon  mankind  under  any  impene- 
trable mafk,  or  clofe- wrought  veil,  but,  almoit 
from  the  beginning,  openly  and  avowedly  prac- 
tifed  in  the  broad  face  of  day.  The  fafts  on 
which  he  Hands  convicted  by  his  Biographer  are 
not  lightly  dated,  but  are  fupported  by  authentic 
documents  and  fub  flan  dated  by  evidence." 
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I  (hall  detain  the  reader  here  but  a  moment,  to 
obferve,  that  thefe  Reviewers  were,  and  are,  the 

-5f  u  In  a  note,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Oldys,  that  this  is 
"  the  real,  name  ;  and  that  his  fictitious  name  is  Peine  with  a- 
"  final  e  ;  tor  that  his  father's  name  was  Pain  ;  his  own  name 
"  was  Pain  when  he  married,  when  he  correfponded  with  the 
"  excife,  and  when  he  iirft  appeared  in  America.  But  finding. 
il  fome  inconvenience  in  his  real  name,  or  feeingfome  advan- 
"  tage  in  a  fictitious  one,  he  thus  changed  the  name  of  his 
"  family  ;  and  he  thus  exercifed  a  freedom  which  ike  great 
**  enjoy  for  honourable  ends." 
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partizans  of  Paine,  rather  than  otherwife  \  and 
that,  in  many  parts  of  their  review,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  palliate  his  crimes. 


c  The  following  abftracl:  of  the  Life  of  Paine,  by 

*  Mr.  Oldys  of  Philadelphia,  will  perhaps  be  accep- 
c  table  to  the  world  ;  as  every  facl:  in  it,  is,  by  the 

*  confeffion  of  Paine  himfelf,  of  his  friends,  and 
4  of  his  enemies,  undeniably  authentic.' * 

*  Thomas  Paine  was  born  at  Thetford,  in  the 

*  county  of  Norfolk  (in  England),  on  the  29th  of 

*  January,  1736-7.    His  father  was  Jofeph  Pain, 

*  a  Haymaker  by  trade,  and  of  the  feci:  of  the 
c  Quakers.  His  mother,  Frances  Cocke,  daughter 
4  of  an  attorney  at  Thetford,  and  of  the  eftablifh- 
6  ed  Church. 

*  By  fome  accident,  probably  arifing  from  the 
c  difagreement  of  his  parents  in  their  religious  fen- 
c  timents,  the  fon  was  never  baptized.  He  was^ 
c  however,  confirmed  at  the  ufual  age,  by  the  Bi- 
c  (hop  of  Norwich,  through  the  care  of  his  aunt, 
<  Miftrefs  Cocke.' 

c  At  the  free-fchool  of  Thetford,  under  Mr. 
'  Knowles,  young  Paine  was  inftrucled  in  reading, 

*  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  expenfe  of  his  edu- 

#  That  part  of  this  eflay  which  the  reader  finds  thus  mark- 
ed with  inverted  commas,  is  taken  from  the  printed  copy. 
The  reft,  whether  good  or  bad,  whether  republican  or  anti- 
republican,  I  am  ready  to  take  upon,  myfelf. 
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cation  was  defrayed  by  his  father,  with  fome  af- 

fiftance  from  his  mother's  relations. -At  the 

age  of  thirteen,  he  became  his  father's  apprentice, 
in  the  trade  of  a  flaymaker.  At  this  employment 
he  continued  for  five  years ;  although  he,  himfelf, 
forgetful  or  regardlefs  of  the  truth,  has,  in  the 
fecond  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  related,  that 
he  entered,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  on  board  the 
Terrible  privateer,  Captain  Death ;  which  was 
not  fitted  out  till  fome  years  afterwards.' 

*  He  went,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  London ;  where  he  worked  for  fome  time 
with  Mr.  Morris,  an  eminent  flaymaker  in  Hano- 
ver -Greet,  Long-acre. — After  a  very  fhort  flay  in 
this  fituation,  he  repaired  to  Dover  ;  and  there 
obtained  employment  with  Mr.  Grace,  a  refpecla- 
ble  flaymaker.  While  Paine  remained  here,  an 
attachment  began  between  him  and  Mifs  Grace, 
his  mafter's  daughter:  in  confequence  of  which, 
Mr.  Grace  was  induced  to  lend  our  adventurer 
ten  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  fettle  as  a  mafler- 
flay maker  at  Sandwich.' 

*  He  fettled  at  Sandwich  in  April,  1759;  but  for- 
got to  repay  the  ten  pounds,  or  to  fulfil  the  mar-, 
riage,  in  expectation  of  which  the  money  had 
been  advanced  to  him. — Here,  it  feems,  he  took 
up  his  lodging  in  the  market-place ;  and  formed 
a  little  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached,  in  his 
lodging,  as  an  independent  minifter? 

c  In  the  mean  time,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pret- 
ty,modeft, young  woman,  M^Ltfwfor/,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Lambert ;  who  with  his  wife  Mary, 
had  come  to  Sittingbourne  as  an  excifeman,  before 
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the  year  1736 ;  but,  having  been  difmifTed  for 
mifconduct,  had  opened  a  mop,  and  acted,  be- 
fides.asbum-bailirTofSittingbourne.  Both  father 
and  mother  were  by  this  time  dead,  in  indigent 
circumflances;  and  the  daughter  was  now  wait- 
ing-woman to  Mrs.  Solly,  wife  of  Richard  Solly, 
an  eminent  woolen- draper  at  Sandwich.-— Mary 
Lambert  and  Thomas  Paine  were  married  on  the 
1 7th  of  September,  1759.  Although  he  was  only 
twenty-two,  and  me  twenty-one  years  of  age,  yet 
by  the  fears  of  difeafe,  or  by  the  native  harm- 
nefs  of  his  features,  he  appeared  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  fo  much  older  than  fhe,  that  the 
good  women  of  Sandwich  expreifed  their  afto- 
niSiment,  that  fojine  a  girl  Jhould  marry  fo  old 
a  fellow*9 

4  Thomas,  foon  after  the  marriage,  finding  him- 
4  felf  fomehow  difappointed,  began  to  maltreat  his 
'  wife.  Little  more  than  two  months  had  pafled, 
4  when  this  became  vifible  to  the  whole  town.  By 
€  Mrs.  Solly's  aid,  their  poverty  was  occafionally 
4  relieved.  From  the  furnimed  lodging  in  which 
4  Paine  had  hitherto  lived,  the  young  couple  foon 
4  removed  to  a  houfe,  for  which  they,  with  fome 
c  difficulty,  obtained  furniture  upon  credit.  But 
*  he  having  contracted  debts  which  he  was  un- 
4  able  to  difcharge,  our  adventurer,  with  his  wife, 
4  found  themfelves  obliged  to  take  what  is  called 
c  in  Scotland,  a  moonlight flitting  ;  and,  on  the  night 
c  between  the  feventh  and  eighth  of  April,  1760, 
4  they  fet  out  from  Sandwich  to  Margate ;  Thomas 
4  carrying  with  him  the  furniture  which  he  had 
4  pur  chafed  on  credit,  a  ftove  belonging  to  his 
4  houfe,  and  the  flays  of  a  cuflomer.   The  flays 
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*  were  recovered  from  him  by  a  timely  claim.  He 
c  fold  the  furniture  by  auction  at  Margate. — The 

*  fale  of  goods  obtained  upon  credit  on  a  falfe  pre- 

*  text,  is  a  crime  that  was  formerly  punifhed  by 
ff  expoiure  on  the  pillory,  which  has  fmce  been 
6  changed  for  tranfportation.' 


At  this  place,  the  reader  will  undoubtedly  call 
to  mind  Paine's  vehement  fallies  againfl  theEnglifh 
penal  code.  All  the  patriots  look  upon  law-givers, 
judges,  juries,  and  the  whole  fuite  of  juflice,  as 
their  mortal  enemies.  "  Inhuman  wretches,"  fays 
Tom, ct  that  are  leagued  together  to  rob  Man  of 
his  "  Rights,  and  with  them  of  his  exigence." 
This  is  like  the  thief,  who,  when  about  to  receive 
fentence  of  death,  proteiled  he  would  fwear  the 
peace  againfl  the  judge,  for  that  he  verily  believed 
he  had  a  defign  upon  his  life. — Reader,  while 
you  live,  fufpect  thofe  tender-hearted  fellows  who 
fhudder  at  the  name  of  the  gallows.  When  you 
hear  a  man  loud  againfl  the  feverity  of  the  laws, 
fet  him  down  for  a  rogue. 

*  From  Margate,  Paine  returned  to  London. 
6  His  wife  fet  out  with  him  :  but  her  fubfequent 
c  fate  is  not  well  known.  Some  fay  that  fhe  perifh- 
c  ed  on  the  road,  by  ill  ufage  and  a  premature 
c  birth  :  others,  in  confequence  of  diligent  in- 
*  quiry,  believe  her  to  be  ftill  alive  ;  although  the 
1  obfcurity  of  her  retreat  prevents  ready  difco  very  / 

Now,  who  that  reads  this,  does  not  feel  a  defire 
to  kick  the  fcoundrel  of  a  flay-maker,  for  exclaim- 
ing againfl  ariflocracy,  becaufe,  as   he  pretends, 
its  laws  and  cufloms  are  cruel  and  unnatural  ?— 
Vol.  IL  B  [Sept.] 
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*-  With  what  kind  of  parental-1  reflections,"'  fays 
.the  hypocrite  in  his  Rights  of  Man,  "  can  the  fa- 
"  ther  and  mother  contemplate  their  tender  off- 
tc  fpring  ? — -To  reftore  parents  to  their  children 
"  and  children  to  their  parents,  relations  to  each 
"  other,  and  man  to  fociety,  the  French  Conftitu- 
cc  tionhas  deltroyedthelawofprimogeniture{hip.', 
■ — Is  not  this  fine  cant  to  entrap  the  unfufpecting 
vulgar  ?  Who  would  not  imagine  that  the  foul 
which  pours  itfelf  forth  in  joy  for  the  reftoration  of 
all  theie  dear  relatives  to  each  other,  was  made 
up  of  conftancy  and  tendernefs  ?  Who  would  fuf- 
pect  the  man  whofe  benevolence  is  thus  extended  to 
foreigners,  whom  he  never  faw,  of  being  a  brutal 
and  favage  hufband  and  an  unnatural  father  ? — 
Do  you  afk,  "  with  what  kind  of  parental  reflec- 
"  tions  the  father  and  mother  can  contemplate 
"  their  tender  offspring  r" — Hypocritical  mon- 
fter  !  with  what  kind  of  reflections  did  you  con- 
template the  laft  agonies  of  a  poor,  weak,  credu- 
lous woman,  who  had  braved  the  feoffs  of  the 
world,  who  had  abandoned  every  thing  for  your 
fake,  had  put  her  all  in  your  pofTeflion,  and  who 
looked  up  to  you,  and  you  alone,  for  fupport  ? 

Paine's  humanity,  like  that  of  all  the  reforming 
philofophers  of  the  prefent  enlightened  day,  is  or 
the  Speculative  kind.  It  never  breaks  out  into  ac- 
tion. Hear  thefe  people,  and  you  would  think 
them  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
nefs.  They  ftretch  their  benevolence  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe  :  it  embraces  every  living 
creature — except  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  are  all  citi- 
zens of  the  world  :  country  and  friends  and  re- 
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iations  are  unworthy  the  attention  of  men  who 
are  occupied  in  rendering  all  mankind  happy  and 
free. 

I  ever  fufpecl:  the  fincerity  of  a  man  whofe  dif- 
courfe  abounds  in  expreflions  of  univerfai  philan- 
thropy. Nothing  is  eafier  than  for  a  perfon  of  fome 
imagination  to  raife  himfelf  to  a  fwell  of  fentiment, 
without  the  aid  of  one  fmgle  feeling  of  the  heart. 
RoufTeau,  for  inftance,  is  everlaftingly  babbling 
about  his  genre  humain  (human  race)  and  his 
"  coeur  aimant  ettendre"  (tender  and  loving  heart). 
He  writes  for  the  human  race,  his  heart  bleeds 
for  the  diftreffes  of  the  human  race,  and,  in  the 
midfl  of  all  this,  he  fends  his  unfortunate  baftards 
to  the  poor-houfe,  the  receptacle  of  mifery  !  Vir- 
tuous and  tender-hearted  and  fympathetic  Rouf- 
feau  !  Certainly  nothing  is  fo  difgufting  as  this, 
except  it  be  to  fee  the  humane  and  fentimental 
Sterne  wiping  away  a  tear  at  the  light  of  a  dead 
jack-afs,  while  his  injured  wife  and  child  were 
pining  away  their  days  in  a  nunnery,  and  while 
he  was  debauching  the  wife  of  his  friend.* 

c  In  July,  176 1,  Thomas  returned,  without  her 

c  to  his  father's  houfe Having  been  unfuccefs- 

6  ful  in  the.bufin.efs  of  a  ftay-maker,  he  was  now 

■?f  Sterne's  writings  are  moil  admirably  calculated  to  def- 
troy  the  morals  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes  ;  but  it  wasreierv- 
ed  for  fome  of  the  printers  in  the  United  States  to  ghe  thcfe 
writings  the  finifhing  touch.  What  the  lewd  author  was 
afhamed  to  do,  they  have  done  for  him.  They  have  explained 
his  double  entendre*  and  filthy  inuendos  by  a  fet  of  the  moil 
bawdy  cuts  that  ever  dd'graced  the  pencil. — I  was  fhown  a 
copy  of  the  Sentimental  Journey  in  this  ftyle  at  the  ihop  of 
Citizen  Thomas  Bradford  of  Philadelphia,  the  only  place 
in  the  city,  I  believe,  where  it  is  to  be  had. 
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i  willing  to  leave  it  for  the  excife.  In  the  excife, 
4  after  fourteen  months  of  fludy  and  trials,  he  was 
e  eftabliihed  on  the  ift  of  December,  1762,  at 
c  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  kindnefs  of  Mr. 
'  Cockfedge,  recorder  of  Thetford,  procured  for 
c  him  this  appointment.  He  was  fent,  as  a  fuper- 
£  numerarv,  firfl  to  Grantham  ;  and  on  the  8th 
*  of  Auguft.,  1764,  to  Alford. — Being  detected  in 
4  fome  mifconducl,  he  was,  on  the  27th  of  Auguft 
4  1765,  difmiffed  from  his  office.' 

4  In  this  (late  of  wretchednefs  and  difgrace,  he 
repaired  to  London  a  third  time.  Here  charity 
fupplied  him  with  clothes,  money,  and  lodging  ; 
till  he  was,  on  the  nth  of  July,  1766,  reftored 
to  the  excife,  although  not  to  immediate  employ- 
ment.-  -For  fupport,  in  the  mean  time,  he  en- 
gaged himfelf  for  a  falary  of  five  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  in  the  fervice  of  Mr.  Noble  ;  who 
keeping  an  academy  in  Lemon-flreet,  Good- 
man's Fields,  wanted  an  ufher  to  teach  Englifh, 
and  walk  out  with  the  children.  He  won  no- 
body's favour  in  this  family  :  and,  at  Chriftmas, 
left  the  fervice  of  Mr.  Noble  for  that  of  Mr. 
Gardner,  who  then  taught  a  reputable  fchool  at 
Keiifmgton.  With  Mr.  Gardner  he  continued 
only  three  months. He  would  now  willing- 
ly have  taken  orders ;  but,  being  only  an  Eng- 
lifh fcholar,  could  not  obtain  the  certificate  of 
his  qualifications  previoufiy  neceffary.  Being 
violently  moved,  however,  with  the  fpirit  of 
preaching,  he  wrandered  about  for  a  while  as  an 
itinerant  Methodift ;  and,  as  urged  by  his  ne- 
ceiTities,  or  directed  by  his  fpirit,  preached  in 
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*  Moorfields,  and  in  various  populous  places  in 
L  England.'  i 

6  At  length,  in  March,  1768,  he  again  obtained 
4  employment  in  his  calling  of  an  excife- officer  ; 
c  and  was  fent  in  this  capacity,  to  Lewes  in  Suf- 

u  fex. He  was  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty- one, 

4  ambitious  of  mining  as  a  jolly  fellow  among  his 
c  companions ;  yet,  without  reftraining  hisfullen, 
4  overbearing  temper  ;  although  to  the  neglect  of 
'•  his  duty  as  an  excife- man.  By  his  intrepidity 
4  in  water  and  on  ice,  he  gained  the  appellation 
of  Commodore.  He  had  gone  to  live  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Ollive,  a  tobacconift  ;  and  in  his  houfe, 
he  continued  till  that  worthy  man's  death.  Mr. 
Ollive  died  in  bad  circumftances ;  leaving  a  wi- 
dow, one  daughter,  and  ieveral  ions.  For  fome 
dimoneft  intermeddling  with  the  effe&s  of  his 
deceafed  landlord,  Paine  was  turned  out  of  the 
houfe  by  Mr,  Atterfol,  the  executor.  But,  being 
more  favourably  regarded  by  the  widow  and 
daughter,  he  was  received  again  by  them  in  1770. 
He  foon  after  commenced  grocer ;  opening 
Ollive' s  (hop  in  his  own  name.  He,  at  the  fame 
time,  worked  the  tobacco  mill  on  his  own  behalf; 
and,  regardlefs  of  the  regulations  of  the  excife, 
and  of  his  duty  as  an  excife-officer,  for  feveral 
years  continued  this  trade,  engaging,  without 
fcrupie,in  fmuggling  practices,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  lucrative. 

c  In  1 77 1,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  again 

*  ventured  on  matrimony.  Elizabeth  Ollive,  the 

*  daughter  of  his  late  landlord,  whom  he  now  mar- 

*  ried,  was  a  handfome  and  worthy  woman,  eleven 
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years  younger  than  himfelf ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  unfortunate  attachment  to  him,  might 
have  married  to  much  greater  advantage. — Upon 
the  occafion  cf  this  fecond  marriage,  Thomas 
Paine  thought  proper  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  a 
bachelor,  although  he  mud  have  known  that  he 
was  either  a  widower, — or,  indeed,  if  his  former 
wife  was  then  alive,  a  married  man  ; — and  al- 
though the  marriage  act  has  declared  it  to  be 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  for  a  perfon 
thus  wilful,  to  make  a  falfe  entry  on  the  regifler. 
In  the  fame  year,  Paine  firfl  commenced  au- 
thor.— Rumbold,  candidate  for  New  Shoreham, 
required  a  fong  to  celebrate  the  patriotifm  and 
the  conviviality  of  the  occafion.  Paine  produced 
one,  which  was  accepted,  and  rewarded  with 
three  guineas. — His  poetical  honours  he  feems 
to  have  afterwards  forgotten  ;  for,  in  1779,  he 
afferted  in  the  news-papers,  that,  till  the  appear- 
ance of  his  Common  Senfe.  he  had  never  publifhed 
a  fyllable.' 

i  By  a  certain  boldnefs  and  buftle  of  character, 
'  although  without  the  recommendation  of  honef- 
4  ty,  he  had  become  a  fort  of  chief  among  the  ex- 
6  cife-men.  They  began  about  this  time  to  be  dif- 
i  fatisfied,  that  their  falaries  vvere  not  augmented 
4  with  theincreafe  of  the  national  wealth,  of  the 
1  public  revenue,  and  of  the  price  of  the  neceifaries 
6  of  life.  Citizen  Paine  undertook  to  write  their 
1  Cafe  ;  and,  in  1772,  produced  an  octavo  pam- 
4  phlet  of  one  and  twenty  pages,  containing  an  Jb- 

*  trodnclion  ;  The  State  of  the  Salary  of  the  Officers 
4  of  'Excife;  and  Thoughts  on  the  Corruption  arifing 

*  from  the  Poverty  ofExcife-Ojficers.  Of  this  nam- 
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phlet  four  thoufand  copies  were  printed.  A  con- 
tribution was  made  by  the  excife-men,  to  fupply 
the  expenfes  attending  the  folicitation  of  their 
cafes.  Paine  buttled  about,  as  their  agent,  in 
London,  in  the  winter  of  1773-  But  nothing 
was  done ;  and  although  liberally  paid  by  his 
employers,  he  forgot  to  pay  his  printer.' 

c  In  his  attention  to  the  common  caufe  of  the 
excifemen,  he  had  neglected  his  own  private  af- 
fairs. His  credit  failed.  He  funk  into  difficulties 
and  difirefs  ;  and,  in  this  fituation,  made  a  bill 
of  fale  of  his  whole  efrecls  to  Mr.  Whitfield, 
a  confiderable  grocer  at  Lewes,  and  his  principal 
creditor.  Mr.  Whitfield,  feeing  no  profpect  of 
payment,  took  poffemon  of  the  premifes,  and,  in 
April,  1774,  difpofed  of  them  as  his  own.  The 
other  creditors,  thinking  themfelves  outwitted 
by  Whitfield,  and  cheated  by  Paine,  had  recourfe 
to  the  rigours  of  law.  Paine  fought  concealment 
for  a  time  in  the  cock-loft  of  the  White-horfe- 
inn.' 

k  About  the  fame  time,  he  was  again  difmifTed 
1  from  the  excife.  His  careleffhefs  of  the  duties 
£  of  his  office — dealing  as  a  grocer  in  excifeable 
'  articles— buying   fmuggled  tabacco,  as  a  grin- 

*  der  of  fnuff— and  conniving  at  others  for  the  con- 

*  cealment  of  it  himfelf — could  no  longer  be  over- 
'  looked  or  excufed.  His  difmiflion  took  place  on 
c  the  8th  of  April,  1774.  He  petitioned  to  be  re- 
c  flored,  but  without  fuccefs.' 

Pleader,  how  often  have  I  obferved,  that  difap- 
pointment,  and  refufal  of  favours  afked  from  go- 
ferment j  are  the  crreat  fources  of  what  is  now- a- 
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days  called  patriotifm  ?  Here  we  are  arrived  at  the 
caufe  of  Tom  Paine's  mortal  enmity  to  the  Britifh 
government.  Had  his  humble  petition  been  grant- 
ed ;  had  be  been  reftored  to  his  office,  he  might, 
and  undoubtedly  would,  have  (tigmatized  the 
Americans  as  rebels  and  traitors.  He  would  have 
probably  been  among  the  fupplefl  tools  of  Lord 
North,  inftead  of  being  the  champion  of  Ameri- 
can Independence. 

Who,  after  reading  this,  will  believe  that  he  was 
actuated  by  laudable  motives,  when  he  wrote 
againfl  taxation  ;  when  he  called  the  excife  a  hell- 
born  monfter  i*  He  long  was,  you  fee,  an  advo- 
cate for  this  hell- born  monfter,  and  even  one  of 
its  choice  minifters,  and  fuch  would  he  have  been 
to  this  day,  had  not  his  petition  been  rejected. 
What,  Thomas  !  Petition  to  be  one  of  the  under- 
devils  of  a  hell-born  monfter  ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  fervices  which  his  vin- 
dictive pen  rendered  to  the  caufe  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  this  country  owe  him  no  tri- 
bute of  gratitude,  any  more  than  they  do  to  the 
pretended  friendfhip  of  the  French  court,  or  na- 
tion. Both  had  the  fame  objects  in  view  :  the  fur- 
thering of  their  interefts  and  glutting  of  their 
revenge.  They  looked  upon  the  revolted  colonifts 
as  their  tools,  and  if  America  profited  by  their 
interference,  it  was  owinor  to  the  wifdom  of  her 
councils,  and  not  to  their  good-will. 

When  patriot  Tom  began  his  career  in  Ame- 
rica, it  was  afluredJy  very  neceffary  for  him  to 
aflert,  that,   till  the  appearance  of  his   Common 


Senfe,  he  had  never  publifhed  a  Tingle  fy  liable-: 
for,  it  would  have  looked  a  little  aukwafd  to  fee 
•that  work  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  difcarded 
excife  officer,  who  had  petitioned  for  a  reinftate- 
rnent  in  his  oppreffive  office.  Not  a  whit  lefs  auk- 
ward  does  it  now  appear,  to  hear  clamours  againfl 
the  expenfes  of  the  Britifh  government  coming 
from  the  very  man  who  would  willingly  have  ad- 
ded to  thofe  expenfes  by  an  augmentation  of  his 
own  falary.  He  tells  the  poor  people  of  Great 
Britain,  that  their  "  hard-earned  pence  are  wrung 
"  from  them  by  the  king  and  his  minifters  ;** 
yet,  wre  fee,  that  he  wimed  a  little  -more  to  be 
wrung  from  them,  when  he  expected  a  fhare. — - 
JDiiintereiled  and  companionate  foul! 

The  Engiifh  Clergy,  too,  and  the  tithes  they 
receive,  have  been  confiderable  objects  of  Tho- 
mas's out-cry.  Thofe  battering-rams,  called  the 
Rights  of  Man,  have  been  directed  againlt  thefe 
with  their  full  force.  But  what  would  the  hypo- 
crite have  faid,  had  he  been  able  to  flip  within 
the  walls  of  the  church  ?  Like  Dr.  Prieftley,  Tom 
looks  upon  tithes  as  oppreffive,  merely  becaufc 
:he  is -not  a  rector. 

How  little  his  attempt  to  obtain  Holy  Orders 
(facrilegious  monfler  !)  and  his  Methodift  preach- 
ing agree  with  the  opinions  expreffed  in  his  "  Age 
"  of  Reafon,"  I  mail  notice,  when  I  come  to  that 
epoch  in  his  life,  when  he  found  it  convenient  to 
throw  afide  the  maik,  and  become  an  open  blaf* 
phemer  ;  but  I  cannot  quit  him  in  this  place^ 
without  obferving  on  the  remarkable  iimilarity 
in  the  career  of  Tom  and  that  of  Old  John  $v:an- 
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wick.  Both  had  paid  off  their  debts  in  England 
with  a  fpunge,  both  had  been  field  .preachers, 
and  both  had  been  excife  officers,  when  the  Ame- 
rican war  broke  out :  at  this  moment  they  fepa- 
rated.  After  having  gone  fide  by  fide  during 
their  whole  lives,  they  fleered  a  courfe  directly 
oppofite  to  each  other.  Paine  became  a  flaming 
patriot,  while  Swanwick  remained  a  royalifl. — 
How  came  this  ?  Why,  Swanwick  was  flill  in 
office,  whereas,  poor  Tom  was  difmiffed.  Had 
Swanwick  been  difmiffed  and  Paine  in  office, 
Tom  would  have  followed  the  Britifh  waggons 
to  New- York,  and  Swanwick  would,  probably, 
have  written  Common  Senfe. 

With  the  reader's  permifiion,  T  will  juft  flep 
aflde  from  my  fubjecl:,  to  afk,  how  it  happened, 
that  Citizen  John  Swanwick,  now  one  of  the  au- 
guft  reprefentatives  of  the  city  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  an  inhabitant,  came  to  be  a 
ilanch  whig,  while  his  refpeclable  fire  was  as  zea- 
lous a  waggon- mailer  as  any  in  the  Royal  army  ? 
Mr.  Swanwick  was,  I  prefume,  too  young,  at  that 
time,  to  perceive  the  amazing  advantage  that  a 
citizen  enjoys  over  a  fubjecl: ;  and,  as  he  profef? 
fes  a  great  deal  of  filial  piety,  one  may  reafonably 
fuppofe,  that  he  would  have  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  father,  had  not  his  remaining  behind  been 
in  confequence  of  a  concerted  plan.  This  is  a 
ilroke  of  domeftic  policy,  which  has  been  often 
praclifed  in  ticklifh  times,  but  never  with  more 
complete  fuccefs  than  in  the  prefent  inflance. 
The  father  was  a  faithful  fubjecl  and  the  fon  a 
firm  patriot  ;  the  father  fang  Go d  fave  the  king? 
%nd  the  fori  Yankey-doodk  ;  the  father  got  a  fen* 
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on  and  the  fori  a  yiatf  »i  Congrefs.—\  could  con- 
tinue a  little  further  here,  but  it  is  time  to  return 
to  our  old  broken  excifeman. 

c  Amid  this  knavery  and  mifmanagement,  Paine 
c  had  not  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  conjugal  tender- 
c,  nefs  to  his  fecond  wife.  He  had  now  lived  with 

*  her  three  years  and  a  half,  and,  befides  cruelly 

*  beating,  had  otherwife  treated  her  wilfully  and 
c.  ihamefully,  in  a  manner  which  would  excite  the 
4  indignation  and  refentment  of  every  virtuous 
'  married  woman  ;  and  which  mult  enfure  to  him 
c  the  deteftation  of  every  honourable  man.  From 
c  an  attention  to  the  known  delicacy  and  modefly 

*  of  our  fair  country-women,  we  forbear,  in  this 

*  abftratl:,  to  ftate  the  particulars,  though  they  are 
c  publifhed  at  length  in  Mr.  Oldys's  pamphlet. — * 
c  The  confequence  of  all  this  was  a  feparation  be- 

*  tween  him  and  his  wife,  upon  the  conditions  of 
4  her  paying  her  hufband  thirty-five  pounds  fter- 
c  ling,  and  his  agreeing  to  claim  no  part  of  what- 

*  ever  property  fhe  might  thereafter  acquire^ 

*  Paine  now  retired  to  London  ;  but  would  not 
*■  leave  his  wife  in  peace  till  they  had  mutually  en- 

*  tered  into  new  articles  of  feparation  ;  in  which 
e  it  was  declared  on  his  part,  that  he  no  longer  found 
€  a  wife  a  convenience^  and  on  hers,  t\i2£jhe  had 

*  too  long  fuffered the  ?niferies  offuch  a  hufband* 

This  is  the  kind  and  philanthropic  Tom  Paine, 
who  fets  up  fuch  a  piteous  howl  about  the  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  kings  ! — "  I  have  known  many  of 
*'  thofe  bold  champions  for  liberty,  in  my  time/3 


fays  the  good  old  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  "'yet  do  ¥ 
'*  not  remember  one  who  was  not  in  his  heart  and 
ct  in  his  family  a  tyrant."  What  Dr.  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves  of  Milton,  may  with  juftice  be  applied  to 
every  individual  of  the  king-killing  erew  :  "  he 
"  looked  upon  woman  as  made  only  for  'obedi- 
"  ence  and  man  only  for  rebellion."  I  would  re- 
quell  the  reader  to  look  round  among  his  acquain- 
tance, and  fee  if  this  obfervation  does  not  every- 
where hold  good  ;  fee  if  there  be  one  among  the 
yelping  kennel  of  modern  patriots,  who  is  not  a 
bad  hufband,  father,  brother,  or  fon.  The  fame 
pride  and  turbulence  of  fpirit  that  lead  them  t& 
withhold  every  mark  of  refpeet  and  obedience  from 
their  fuperiors,  lead  them  alfo  to  tyrannize  over 
thofe  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  fubjeeted  to 
their  will.  The  laws  of  nature  will  feldom,  if  ever, 
be  refpecled  by  the  man  who  has  fet  thofe  of  his 
eountr\r  and  of  decorum  at  defiance;  and  from 
this  degree  of  perverfity  there  is  but  one  ftep  to 
the  defiance  of  heaven  itfelf.  The  good  citizen  or 
fubjecl,  the  good  hufband,  parent  and  child,  and 
the  good  Christian,  exift  together  or  they  exift 
not  at  all. 

From  the  circumflances  attending  Tom's  fe^ 
paration  from  this  lafl  wife,  we  may  make  a  pretty 
correct  calculation  of  his  value  as  a  hufband.  The 
poor  woman  was  obliged  to  pay  him  thirty-five 
pounds  fterling  to  get  ride  of  him  y  fo  that,  a  de- 
mocratic fpoufe,  even  fuppofing  him  to  come  up  to 
his  great  leader  in  worth,  is  (in  Federal  currency)7 
juftone  hundred  and  fifty-fix  dollars,  fixty-fix  cents 
and  two  thirds  of  a  cent,  vjorfe  than  nothing.    Oh^ 
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bafe  democracy!  Why,  it  is  abfolutely  worfe  than 
ftreet-fweepings,  or  the  filth  of  common- fewers. 

The  mob  of  kings  that  the  poor  French  have 
got,  have  lately  fet  Thomas  to  writing  down  the 
credit  of  Englifh  bank-notes,  a  talk  that  the  dregs 
of  his  old  brain  were  quite  unequal  to.  Inllead  of 
ufelefs  labours  of  this  kind,  inftead  of  attempting 
to  write  down  the  Bible  and  bank-notes,  I  would 
recommend  to  him  to  oblige  the  people  of  his 
4c  beloved  America,* *  as  he  calls  it,  with  a  ftate- 
ment  of  the  fums  neceifary  to  pay  off  all  the  de- 
mocratic hufbands  in  this  continent,  at  the  price 
his  own  wife  fixed  on  himfelf ;  adding  to  the  grofs 
amount  as  much  as  would  defray  the  expenfes  of 
their  tranfportation  to  the  proper  climate,  France. 
Their  wives,  I  dare  fay,  would  have  no  objection 
to  imitate  Mrs.  Paine,  as  far  as  their  I  aft  farthing, 
would  go,  and  if  all  wifdom  is  not  banifhed  front 
within  the  walls  of  the  Congrefs,  they  would  ne- 
ver refufe  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

We  have  feen  enough  of  Tom  as  a  huiband ; 
now  let  us  fee  what  it  is  to  becurfed  with  fuch  afon. 

6  Citizen  Paine  now  finding  that  his  notorioufly 
6  bad  character  rendered  it  advifable  for  him  toc 

*  leave  a  country  where  he  was  known ;  he  had? 

*  the  addrefs  to  procure  a  recommendation  to  the 
'*  late  Dr.  Franklin,  in  America,  as  a  perfon  who? 
c  might,  at  fuch  a  crifis,  be  ufeful  there.    He  ac-, 

*  cordingly  failed  for  Americain September  1774.* 

4  The  following  letter  from  his  mother  to  his 
c  wife,  written  about  this  time,  proves  that  (lie  had 
*the  diftrefs  of  knowing  his  crimes  and  misfor-- 


1  times,  and  of  feeling  for  them  as  a  parent  natii^ 
'  rally  feels  for  a  child,  wicked  or  unhappy/ 

"  Dear.  Daughter, 

Thetfcrd,  Norfolk,  2ytb  July,  1774* 

"  I  mull  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  my  in- 
*'  quiries  concerning  my  unhappy  fon  and  your 
16  hufband  :  various  are  the  reports,  the  which  I 
"  find  come  originally  from  the  excife  office  ; 
"  fuch  as  his  vile  treatment  to  you  ;  his  fecreting 
cc  upwards  of  £.30  entrufted  with  him  to  manage 
"  the  petition  for  advance  of  falary ;  and  that, 
"  fince  his  difcharge,  he  have  petitioned  to  be  ref- 
"  tored,  which  was  rejected  with  fcorm  Since 
"  which,  I  am  told,  he. have  left  England.  To  all 
Ci  which  I  beg  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  anfwer 
a  me  by  due  courfe  of  poft.— You  will  not  be  a 
"  little  furprifed  at  my  fo  nrongly  defiring  to 
"  know  what  is  become  of  him,  after  I  repeat  to 
"  you  his  undutiful  behaviour  to  the  tendered  of 
"  parents :  he  never  aiked  of  us  any  thing  but 
£C  what  was  granted,  that  were  in  our  poor  abili- 
4C  ties  to  do  ;  nay,  we  even  diftreiTed  ourfelves  ; 
"  whofe  works  are  given  over  by  old  age,  to  let 
bi  him  have £>zo  on  bond,  and  every  other  tender 
*'  mark  a  parent  could  poflibly  mew  a  child  ;  his 
*'6  ingratitude,  or  want  of  duty,  has  been  fuch, 
ci  that  he  has  not  wrote  to  me  upwards  of  two 
"  years. — If  the  above  account  be  true,  I  am  hear- 
"  tily  forry,  that  a  woman,  whofe  character  and 
*6  amiablenefs,  defer ves  the  greateft  refpect,  love, 
*c  and  efteem,  as  I  have  always  on  inquiry  been  in* 
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"  formed  yours  did,  mould  be  tied  for  life,  to  the 
cc  worft  of  hufbands. 1  am, 

"  Dear  Daughter, 

fif  Your  affe&ionate  Mother, 

"  F.  PAIN. 

"  For  God's  fake,  let  me  have  your  anfwer  as 
"  I  am  almoft  diftraaed." 


c  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
c  1774,  a  few  months  before  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
c  ton.  He  was  firft  engaged  as  fhopman,  by  Mr. 
c  Aitkin,  a  bookfeller  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  wa- 

*  ges  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.  In  November,, 
t  1775,  he  was  employed  in  a  laboratory.  He 
c  took  great  pains  in  experiments  for  the  purpofe 
6  of  discovering  fome  cheap,  eafy,  and  expeditious 
'  method  of  making  faltpetre.  He  was  alfo  the 
c  propofer  of  a  plan  for  the  voluntary  fupplying- 
c  of  the  public  magazines  with  gun-powder  ;  and 
c  earnefdy  laboured  to  perfuade  the  inhabitants 

*  of  Philadelphia  to  adopt  it.' 

<  On  the  10th  of  January,  1776,  was  publiihed 
c  his  Common  Senfe,  an  8vo.  pamphlet  of  fixty- 
c  three  pages.    This  pamphlet  was  eagerly  read, 

*  pa{Ted  through  feveral  editions,  and  was  even 
$  tranflated  into  German.  Profecuting  the  career, 
c  upon  which  he  had  thus  not  unfuccefsfully  en- 

*  tered,  he,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1776,  pub- 
c  liftied;in  the  Pennfyhania Journal,  the  firft  nun> 


c  ber  of  the  Crijis,  intended,  like  the  former  worlsL, 
c  to  encourage  the  Americans  in  their  oppofition 
*  to  the  Britiifi  government. — The  Crijis  he  con- 
6  tinned  to  publilh  in  occafional  numbers,  till  the 
c  1 3th  and  lafl  appeared  on  the  fame  day  on  which 
&  a  ceffation  of  hoflilities  between  America  and 
c  Britain  was  proclaimed  at  Philadelphia,  the  19th 
c  of  April,  1783/ 

Thus,  we  fee,  that  he  was  hardly  arrived  in 
America ,  when  he  fet  about  digging  up  faltpetre 
for  the  definition  of  his  countrymen,  the  fervants 
of  that  king  whom  he  himfelf  had  ferved,  and 
whom  he  would  frill  have  ferved,  had  he  not  been 
difmiifed  in  difgrace.  And  can  any  one  have  the 
•folly  to  believe,  or  the  impudence  to  fay,  that  this 
man  was  actuated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  Ame- 
rica ? 

The  unprincipled,  or  filly,  admirers  of  Paine, 
when  they  hear  their  hero  attacked,  never  fail  to 
itigmatize  his  enemies  as  enemies  of  the  American 
;caufe,  Their  object  in  doing  this  is  evident 
oenouffh  :  but,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  what 
lias  the  juiiice  or  mjuftice  of  that  caufe  to  do  with 
an  inquiry  into  ,the  actions  and  motives  of  Paine  ? 
fs  a  man  to  be  looked  upon  as  regretting  that 
America  obtained  its  independence,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  detefts  a  cruel,  treacherous,  and  blaf- 
phemous  ruffian  who  once  wrote  in  favour  of  it  r 
Are  the  characters  of  the  men  who  effected  the 
Reparation  from  Britain  fo  clofely  united  with  that 
of  Paine,  that  they  mull  fland  or  fall  together  ? 
Are  the  merits  of  the  revolution  itfelf  at  laft  te 
be  linked  to  all  that  is  bafe  and  infamous  ? 
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No  one,  not  even  Congrefs  itfelf,  ever  attemp- 
ted to  juftify  the  colonifts  in  their  revolt  againfl 
their  fovereign  upon  any  other  ground  than  this  : 
that  they  were  an  apprejfed  people  >  unable  to  obtain  a 
redrefs  of  their  grievances,  without  appealing  to  arms* 
Seeing  them  in  this  light,  we  mull  be  careful  to 
exclude  from  this  juflification  all  thofe  fubjects  of 
the  king,  who  affifled  them  without  having  par- 
taken of  the  oppreffion  of  which  they  complained. 
Among  the  Americans  themfelves  a  difference  of 
opinion  might,  and  did  prevail.  Some  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  oppreffed,  others  did  not; 
both  parties  were  fully  juftified  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  they  a£ted  agreeably  to  their  con- 
ferences :  but  a  man  like  Paine,  jufl  landed  in  the 
country,  could  have  no  oppreffion  to  complain 
of,  and,  therefore,  his  hoftility  againfl:  his  coun- 
try admits  of  no  defence.  He  was  a  traitor,  as 
were  the  Prieflleys,  the  Prices  and  all  others  of  the 
fame  defcription.  No  good  man,  however  zealous 
he  might  be  in  the  revolution,  ever  refpected 
Paine,  of  which  the  coldnefs  and  neglect  he  ex- 
perienced, as  foon  as  order  was  re-eftablifhed,  is 
a  certain  proof.  The  faithful  citizen,  or  fubject, 
naturally  detefts  a  traitor  :  it .  is  an  impulfe  that 
none  of  us  can  refill :  however  we  may  differ  in 
opinion  in  other  refpecls,  we  all  agree  (to  ufe  one 
of  Tom's  own  expreffions)  that  6i  a  traitor  is  the 
"  fouled  fiend  on  earth." 

c  In  1777,  ne  was  appointed  by  the  Congrefs? 
c  fecretary  to  their  committee  for  foreign  affairs. 
*  When  Silas  Deane,  commercial  agent  for  the 
c  Congrefs  in  Europe,  was  recalled,  to  make  room 
c  for  William  Lee  once  alderman  of  London.,  a 
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c  contention  enfued  between  Deane  and  the  fanii- 
c  ly  of  the  Lees  ;  and  Paine  took  part  in  the  con- 
c  troverfy ,  by  attacking  Deane.  He  took  occafion 
c  to  involve  in  the  difpute  the  famous  Robert 
c  Morris,  financier  of  the  United  States.  Morris 
f  interfered  againd  him.  And  Paine  was  inadver- 
c  tantly  provoked  to  retail,  through  the  channel 
?  of  the  newfpapers,  information  which  had  been 
c  communicated  to  him  in  his  office  of  fecretary.  This 
c  information  betraying  intrigues  of  the  French 
c  court,  their  ambaffador  complained  to  Congrefs. 
'  Paine  being  interrogated,  confeffed  himfelf  the 
6  author  of  the  newfpaper  correfpondence  in 
«  queflion,  and  was,  in  confequence,  difmiffed  from 
c  his  office.5 

What  remarks  I  have  to  make  here,  I  mall  pre- 
face by  an  extract  from  Swift's  excellent  work, 
lately  puhlifhed,  on  the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
Book  V.  Chap.  vii.  Speaking  of  Paine's  "  bafe- 
"  nefs.in  his  attack  on  Chriflianity  by  publishing 
^his  Age  of  Reafon"  Mr.  Swift  obferves  :  ¥.  this 
H  work  is  faid  to  be  written  by  Thomas  Paine, 
"  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs  to  Congrefs  in  the 
"  American  War.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  during 
"  fome  period  of  the  American  War,  Congrefs 
"  appointed  a  committee  for  foreign  affairs,  to 
"  which  Paine  was  fecretary,  but  he  had  no 
u  power,  and  performed  no  duty,  but  that  of 
"  clerk  to  the  committee  ;  without  any  portion 
u  of  the  authority,  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
"  office  of  fecretary  for  foreign  affairs.  From  the 
H  pofl  of  fecretary  to  the  committee  for  foreign 
4t  affairs,  he  was  difmiffed  for  afcandalous  breach 
"  of  trufi.  What  muft  we  think  of  a  man,  who  is 
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"  capable  of  fuch  a  pitiful  artifice  to  gratify  his 
"  vanity,  and  render  himfelf  important  r" 

Thefe  are  not  the  words  of  an  Englimman,  but 
of  a  native  American,  a  learned  and  elegant  wri- 
ter, and  a  tried  friend  and  fervant  of  his  country. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Swift  of  Tom's  dif- 
mhTion,  confirms  that  which  is  given  of  it  in  his 
life.  Both  accounts,  however,  are  filent  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  intrigues  which  he  divulged.  As  I 
have  heard  this  matter  often  fpoken  of,  by  my 
old  bookfeller  and  others,  I  will  juft  repeat  what 
I  have  heard,  without  pledging  myfelf  for  the 
truth  of  it. 

While  Silas  Deane  was  agent  under  the  pleni- 
potentiary adminiflration  of  Doctor  Franklin,  at 
the  court  of  Verfailles,  thefe  intriguing  patriots 
had  the  addrefs  to  procure  a  prefent  of  200,000 
(land  of  condemned  arms  from  the  king  of  France 
to  the  American  Congrefs  ;  but,  as  this  was  dene 
at  a  time  when  the  French  court  had  folemnly, 
though  treacherouily,  engaged  not  to  interfere  in 
the  difpute,  the  prefent  was  to  be  kept  a  fecret 
among  the  immediate  agents.  The  condemned  arms, 
given  as  a  prefent,  were,  by  the  faithful  agents, 
charged  as  good  ones,  and  paid  for  by  the  United 
States.  Who  pocketed  the  money,  was  then,  and 
is  (till  a  queftion;  but  there  feems  to  have  been 
but  little  doubt  of  its  having  undergone  a  divifion 
and  a  fubdivifion,  as  the  fecret  had  extended  far 
and  wide,  before  poor  Tom  was  filenced.  I  have 
heard  more  than  one  American,  reputed  demo- 
crats, curfe  Dr.  Franklin  for  having  mifapplied 
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the  money  of  the  country,  and  I  imagine  this  muft 
be  what  they  allude  to.  He  muft  certainly  have* 
found  the  philofopher's-ftone,  if  he  thus  poffef- 
fed  the  gift  of  turning  old  iron  into  gold  ;  and,  as 
I  do  not  fee,  in  his  will,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
this  precious  ftone,  I  would  thank  his  grand-child 
to  inform  us,  in  the  next  number  of  his  polite  and 
patriotic  paper,  who  the  happy  mortal  is. 

After  having  heard  thefe  accounts  of  this  dif- 
miffion,  which  all  agree,  let  us  hear  what  Thomas 
fays  about  it  himfelf  in  the  fecond  part  of  his 
Rights  of  Man.  "  After  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
'*  pendence,  Congrefs  unanimoufly  appointed  me 
"  fecretary  in  the  foreign  department.  But  a  mifun-? 
"  derftanding  ariling  between  Congrefs  and  me,  ref- 
"  petting  one  of  their  commim* oners,  then  in 
"  Europe,  Mr.  Silas.  Deane,  I  refigned  the  office.'* 
r Was  there  ever  a  more  pitiful  attempt  at  ac- 
quiring reputation  than  this  ?  He  was  in  England 
when  he  wrote  thus ;  he  would  not  have  dared 
to  write  this  pafiage  in  America.  He  calls  himfelf 
fecretary  in  the  foreign  department,  thereby  giving 
to  underftand  that  he  was  a  fecretary  of  ftate  in 
America,  as  Lord  Grenville  or  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land is  in  England,  and  as  Mr.  JefFerfon  then  was 
in  the  United  States.  Secretary  to  the  committee  for 
foreign  affairs  would  have  founded  fmall :  it  would 
have  made  a  jingle  like  that  of  half-pence,  whereas 
fecretary  of  ftate  rang  in  the  ears  of  his  empty- 
headed  difciples,  like  guineas  upon  a  hollow 
counter, 

"  But  a  mifunderftanding  arifmg  between  Con- 
*?  grefs  and  me"  Here  is  another  fetch  at  impor* 
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tance.  "  Between  Congrefs  and  me  !"  How  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  and  affiliated  mobs 
ftared  at  this,  I  dare  fay.  If  his  raifccnduft  ever 
became  a  fubjeel  of -difcumon  before  Congrefs, 
that  was  all.  A  com  laint  was  lodged  againfl  him, 
and  Congrefs  difmilfed  him  ;  but  his  offence  was 
expoling  what  mould  have  been  kept  fecret,  in 
writing  for  the  Lees  againfl  Silas  Deane.  How 
does  he  twill  this  into  a  mif under  (landing  between 
Congrefs  and  him  ?  As  well  may  the  criminal 
fay,  he  has  had  a  mifunderdanding  with  the  judge 
who  condemns  him. 

"  And  fo  I  refigned  the  office."  Mr.  Swift  fays, 

and  every  one  in  America  knows,   that  he  was 

"  difmijfed  for  a  fcandalous  breach  of  truft l ;"  but 

this  would  not  have  been  fo  convenient  for  the 

purpofe  of  thofe  infamous  combinations  of  men 

who  had  undertaken  to  fpread  his  works  about  the 

three  kingdoms.     In  the  courtier's  vocabulary, 

refigned  has  long  beenfynonymous  with  dif miffed, 

difcardedj  and  turned  out,  and  we  fee  that  Thomas, 

though  he  rails  againfl  courts  and  courtiers^  did 

not  fcruple  to  employ  it  in  the  fame  way. 

i 

But  there  was  another  reafon  for  fubflituting 
refigned  for  turned  cut.  He  had  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  his  life  would  be  publifhed,  and  he 
wifely  forefaw,  that  his  having  been  turned  out  of 
the  excife,  and  again  turned  out  in  America, 
would  flagger  the  faith  of  fome  of  his  profelytes. 
To  be  turned  out  by  a  monarchical 'government,  and 
afterwards  by  a  republican  one,  would,  have  been 
a  pretty  convincing  proof,  that  he  was  friendly  to 
no  government  whatever.  I  fmcerely  believe  that 
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he  hated,  and  that  he  frill  hates,  the  general  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  (as  at  prefent  hap- 
pily eftablifhed),  as  much  as  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  But  it  was  neceflary  that  he  mould 
find  out  fomething  to  hold  up  to  the  imitation  of 
the  Englifh  ;  no  matter  what,  fo  as  it  differed 
from  what  they  poiTeiTed.  Being  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  make  this  ufe  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, he  was  the  more  anxious  to  hide  the  truth 
with  refpect  to  his  difmiflion  ;  for  how  awkward 
would  it  have  looked,  at  the  end  of  his  pompous 
encomiums  on  the  government  of  America,  to 
add  :  this  was  the  government  that  turned  me  out  % 

c  In-  Augufl  1782,  Thomas  Paine  publifhed  a 
controverfial  letter  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  latter  author's  publication  of  his 
hiftory  of  the  Revolution  of  America,  Abfurd  as 
were  the  general  principles  which  Paine  had  ad- 
vanced in  his  Common  Senfe,  Raynal  being  in 
great  diftrefs  for  want  of  fomething  to  fay  on 
the  occafion,  had  adopted  fome  of  them.  Paine 
reclaimed  what  was  his  own,  and  controverted 
much  of  the  reft  that  the  Abbe  faid. — His  next 
production  was  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
on  the  effects  likely  to  arife  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  acknowledged  independence  of  Ame- 
c  rica.* 

'  His  labours  had  not  yet  received  any  fubftan- 
c  tial  reward.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffered  all  the 
€  miferies  of  penury.  He  now  folicited  the  Ame- 
4  rican  AiTemblies  to  grant  fome  recompenfe  for 

*  the  fervices  by  which  he  had  contributed  to  the 

*  e.itablifhmentof  their  independence.  New  York 


Q  bellowed  on  him  lands  of  little  value  at  New 
c  Rochelle  ;  Pennfylvania  granted  him  five  hun« 
'  dred  pounds.' 

i  In  the  autumn  of  1786,  he  departed  for 
c  France,  after  having,  at  New  York,  feduced  a 
c  young  woman  of  a  reputable  family.  In  the  be- 
c  ginning  of  the  year  1787,  he  arrived  in  Paris, 
c  and  exhibited  before  the  French  academy  of 
c  fciences,  the  model  of  a  bridge  of  peculiar  con- 
6  flructiom' 

*  On  the  3d  of  September,  in  this  fame  year, 
6  Thomas  Paine  arrived  at  the  White  Bear  in  Pic- 
4  cadilly,  London,  after  an  abfence  of  thirteen 
c  vears  from  Britain. — His  old  friends  recollected 
c  him  ;  although  he  might  have  been  better  fatisfi- 
'  ed  to  have  been  forgotten  by  fome  of  them.' 

c  Before  the  end  of  1787,  he  published  a  pam- 
c  phlet,  intituled  Pro/peels  on  the  Rubicon,  &c. — - 
6  In  the  year  1788,  he  was  bufy  at  'R  other  ham,. 

*  in  Yorkfhire,  about  the  calling  of  an  iron  arch 

*  for  the  bridge  of  which  he  had  prefented  a  mo- 
c  del  to  the  French  academy.  This  bridge  proved 
c  merely  an  expenfive  projecl,  by  which  the  con- 

*  triver  was  impoverifned,  and  the  community  not 
4  benefited.    At  Rotherham,  his  familiarities  be- 

*  came  difagreeable  to  the  women.' 

c  Through  various  curcumflances,  Paine  be- 
c  came  indebted  to  Whitefide  the  American  mer- 
'  chant,  whom  he  had  employed  to  receive  his  re- 
4  mittances,  and  to  furnim  his  expenfes,  in  the 

*  fum  of  fix  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Upon 
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c  the  bankruptcy  of  Whitefide,  Paine  was  arref- 

*  ted  by  order  of  the  affignees,  at  the  White  Bear; 
'  Piccadilly,  on  the  29th  of  October  1789.  He 
'  remained  for  three  weeks,  confined  in  a  fpung- 

*  ing-houfe,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  by  the 
c  kind  interference  of  two  eminent  American 
i  merchants,  Meflrs.  Clagget  and  Murdock.' 

c  Meanwhile,  Paine  had,  during  his  involunta- 
6  ry  retirement,  liflened  eagerly  to  the  news  of 
'  the  rifmg  commotions  in  France.  Soon  after  he 
c  was  fet  at  liberty,  therefore,  he  croifed  the  chan- 
c  nel,  in  order  to  be  a  nearer  fpe&ator  of  events 
€  in  which  he  rejoiced;  He  returned  to  England 

*  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Burke's 
c  pamphlet  on  the  French  revolution.  His  next 
6  work  was  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  firft 
'part  of  his  Rights  of  Man,'  5 

6  This  work- was  publimed  on  the  13th  of 
6  March  1791,  by  a  Mr.  Jordan  in  Fleet-ftreet. 
c  Confciou9  of  the  feditious  falfehoods  which  he 
4  had  advanced  in  it,  Paine  dreaded  even  then 
c  the  inquiries  of  the  King's  melfengers, .  and 
c  fought  concealment  in  the  houfe  of  his  friend, 
c  Mr.  Brand  Hollis ;  while  it  was  induftrioufly 
c  given  out  by  thofe  in  his  fecret,  that  he  had 
4  haftily  departed  for  Paris.' 

'  The  work  which  caufed  thefe  fears,  was  per- 
6  feclly  of  that  cad,  by  which  fuperficial  readers 
6  and  thinkers  are  mod  readily  arfected  ;  grofsly 

*  invective,  frequently  quibbling,  confounding  ge- 

*  nerals  with  particulars,  and  particulars  with  ge- 

*  nerals,  audacioufly  bold,  and  fpeaking  the  lan-< 
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*  giiage  of  prevalent  prejudices*  It  was,  befides, 
6  warmly  recommended  to  the  people  by  a  Soci- 
c  ety,  who  took  the  denomination  of  Conftitution- 

■  ai: 

6  In  the  middle  of  May,  after  having  thus  la- 
£  boured  to  enlighten  or  confound  the  Britilh  na- 
c  tion,  Paine  returned  to  Paris.  While  fojourning 
s  there,  he  entered  into  a  controverfy  with  Ema- 
c  nuel   Syeyes,  who  had  been    chiefly  a&ive  in 

*  framing  the  new  conftitution  of  France  ;  Syeyes 

*  in  defence  of  that  limited  monarchy  which  the 
4  new  conftitution  had  eftablifhed ;  Paine,  againft 

*  the  whole   hell   of  monarchy , — to  ufe   his    own 

*  words.  This  controverfy  was  foon  dropped/ 

c  On  the  13th  of  July  1791,  Paine  again  arrive 
e  ed  at  the  White  Bear  in  Piccadilly,  juft  in  time 
to  ailiit  in  the  celebration  of  the  anniverfary  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  did  not,  however, 
appear  at  the  public  dinner  on  the  following 
day.  But  he  joined  the  celebrators  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  when  the  people,  en- 
raged to  fee  them  brave  the  laws,  and  exult  in 
events  unfriendly  to  the  happinefs  of  Britain, 
had  affembled  tumultuouily,  to  drive  them  away 
from  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  the  place 
of  their  meeting.  Mortified  at  finding  thofe  hof- 
tile  to  them,  whom  they  had  hoped  to  feduce  to 
become  the  inftruments  of  their  turbulence,  our 
republicans  publifhed,  on  the  20th  of  Auguft 
1 79 1,  from  the  thatched  houfe  tavern,  a  fedi* 
tious  declaration*  the  writing  of  Paine,  which 
obliged  the  inn-keeper  to  forbid  them  his  houfe/ 
Vol.  II.         [sept,]         E 
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c  After  thefd  tranfacuons,  Paine  was  preparing 

*  to  vifit  Ireland,  in  the  character  of  an  apoflleoi 
c  Democracy,  when  he  learned  that  the  IriHi  werfc 
e  already  fo  well  acquainted  with  his  real  char a c- 
c  ter,  that  he  might  probably  meet  with  an  unfa- 
c  vourable  reception.   On  this  news,  he  retired  in 

*  difguft,  to  Greenwich/ 

'  On  the  4th  of  November  179-1,  he  aflifted,  An 
'  the  eve  of  the  gun-powder  plot,  at  the  accuftom- 
c  ed  commemoration  of  the  5th  of  November,  by 

*  the  Revolution  Society.  He  was  thanked  for 
c  his  Rights  of  Man-,  and  eave  for  his  toaft,-.  the 
c  Revolution  of  the  %vorld.f 

c  Immediately  after  this,  preparing  to  bring 
'■  forth  the  Second  Part  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  he 
c  hid  hinvfelf  in  Fettep.-Lane.  None  knew 
j  where  he  was  concealed,  except  Mr.  Home 
6  Tooke,  whofe  friendly  care  corrected  the  inac- 
c  curacies  of  his  iiyle,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  who 
c  was  employed  to  print  his  book.  At  Mr.  Chap- 
6  man's  table  he  occafionally  fpent  a  pleafant  even- 
c  ino-,  after  the  foiitary  labours  of  the  dav.  After 
c  this  commodious  intercourfe  had  fubfifted  for 
\  feveral  months,  Paine  was  fomehow  moved  to 
4  miult  Mr.  Chapman's  wife;*  in  confequence 
e;  of  which  the  printer  turned  him  out  of  doors 
6  with  indignation  ;  exclaiming  that  he  had  no 
6  mere  principle  ihein  a  pofi^  and  no  more  religion  than 
1  a  ruffian  J 

6  Paine  has  afcribed   a  different  origin  to  this 

*  See  Ch',pman,s  teftimonv  on  oath.  Pane's  triaL 


'*  quarrel  with-  his  printer  ,  but,  it  is  proper  that 
'  even   in  i\j  ftoall  a  matter  the  truth  mould    be 

*  known.  A  faiie  tale  was  held  out  to  the  public, 
4  as  is  ftated  at  length  in  Mr.  Oldys's  pamphlet  > 
4  and  that  part  of  the  work  which  had  been  rejec- 
4  ted  by  Mr.  Chapman  was  transferred  to  a  Mr. 
4  Growther/ 

4  This  Second  Part  was  at  length  printed  and 
4  publifhed  :  being  recommended  by  the  fame 
4  qualities  as  the  Fir/i,  it  met  with  a  fimilar  re- 
4  ception.  Its  author,  finding  that  he  had  now 
4  excited  againft  himfelf  the  ftrongeft  abhorrence 
4  of  all  the  worthier  part  of  the  nation,  thought  it 

*  prudent  to  retire  to  France.  In  the  mean  time 
'  he  printed  a   letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas, 

*  and  another  to  Lord  Onflow,  the  abfurd  fcurri- 
4  lity  of  which,  might  be  fuppofed  mat  chiefs  ; 
4  were  it  not  that  the  fame  author  has  fmce  ex- 
4  ceeded  it  in  an  Addrefs  to  the  Addreffers  upon 
4  his  Majefcy's  proclamation  for  the  fuppreffion  of 
4  feditious  writings , — and  in  a  Letter  to  the  Na- 
ctt:onaI  Convention  of *  France.' 


4  His  aclions  and  writings,  however  little  ere- 
4  dit  they  may  have  done  him  in  Britain,  reconi- 
4  mended  him  to  a  feat  in  the  French  Conven- 
4  tion.' 

4  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  any  other 
4  ailembly  in  the  world  in  which  he  would  be  not 
4  lefs  refpeclable  than  moll  of  the  leaders.  To  what 
4  iffue  this  laft  preferment  of  his  may  lead,  it  is 
4  not  eafy  to  predict.  But,  from  the  complexion 
4 -of  feme  of  the  late  fittings  of  the  Convention^ 
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*  it  feems  extremely  probable  that  his  career  may 
'  fmifh  with  that  miferable  end  to  which  provi- 

*  dence  generally   permits  the   machinations  of 

*  fuch  men  to  conduct  them  at  lahV 

c  For  the  publication  of  thofe  writings,  the  ten- 

*  dency  of  which  is  avowedly  feditious,  and  of 
4  which  there  has  been  too  much  ufe  made  to- 
6  wards  the  diflurbing  of  the  domeflic  tranquility 

*  of  the  Britiih  empire — our  author  has,  fince  his 

*  retreat  into  France,  been  indicted  at  the  inftance 
c  of  the  king,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes  ;  tried  at 
c  Guildhall,  before  Lord  Kenypn ;    and  found 

*  guilty    by    a    very    refpectable    jury,    as   the 

*  Author  and  publisher  of  a  book,  called  "  Se- 
"  cond  Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  containing- 
fC  many  falfe,  wicked,  fcandaious,  malicious,  and 
""  feditious  affetions," 

c  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add,  that  bookfel- 

*  lers  and  other  venders  of  Paine's  works  mud  fee, 

*  by  this  Verdicl,  that  the  laws  of  their  country, 

*  if  diligently  enforced,  are  ready  to  punifh  them 

*  for  fo  difiioneil  a  Traffic.3 

c  The  reader  of  this  plain,  candid  narrative, 
6  may  judge  for  himfelf,  whether  Paine  be  a  friend 

*  to  Great-Britain,  or  a  man  whofe  conduct  he 

*  would  choofe  to  imitate,  or  whofe  advice  he 
4  would  follow  in  ordinary  cafes  ;  and  what  reli- 

*  ance  can  be  placed  on  the  facts  which  he  has 
6  boldly  aflerted  as  the  ground  work  of  moft  of 

*  his  wild  theories/ 

Here  cuds  the  account  of  Paine's  life,  as  I  find 
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it  in  print,,  and  which,  as  I  formerly  obferved, 
was  publifhed  about  the  beginning  of  1793.  * 
fhall  now  attempt  a  continuation  of  it  down  to  the 
prefent  time,  dwelling  on  inch  parts  only  of  his 
conduct  as  will  admit  of  no  difpute  refpecling 
fads. 

Thomas's  having  merited  death,  or,  at  lead, 
tranfportation  in  England,  was  a  flrong  recom- 
mendation to  him  in  France,  whole  newly  en- 
lightened inhabitants  feem  to  have  conceived  a 
wonderful  partiality  for  all  that's  vile.  Several  of 
the  departments  difputed  with  each  other  the  ho- 
nour of  having  a  convifl;  for  their  repreientative  ; 
a  thing  not  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
recoiled,  that  their  wife  rulers  declared,  by  a  de-. 
cree,  that  the  galley- flaves  were  all  moil  excellent 
patriots,  and  that  the  hangman's  was  a  poll  of 
honour. 

The  exact  time  of  Tom's  flight  to  this  country 
of  liberty  and  virtue  is  not  mentioned,  I  believe, 
in  the  above  account ;  but  I  recollect  hearing  his 
arrival  talked  of  in  the  month  of  June,  1792.  I 
had  been  on  a  trip  from  St.  Omer's  to  Dunkirk, 
and  on  my  return,  I  fir  ft  heard  the  news  announc- 
ed to  a  pretty  numerous  company  in  the  canal 
ftage.  "  Voila  (fays  an  old  monk,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  cell  by  the  fans-culottes,  and 
who  was  now  looking  over  the  gazette)  "  Voil£ 
"  ce  coquin  de  Paine  qui  nous  arrive  de  i' Angle- 
rs terre."* "  Ah,  mon  Dieu"   (exclaimed  a 

well-drefTed  woman  who  was  fitting  befide  me) 

#  "  Why,  that  rafca!  Paine  is  juft  arrived  from  England.1 
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c-  Ah,  la  pauvre  France  !  Tons  les  federals  de 
ci  tons  les  pays  de  l'univers  vont  Pafiembler 
**  chez  nous."*  The  jufmefs  of  this  obfervation 
{truck  me  at  the  time,  and  has  often  occurred  to 
my  memory  fmce.  Indeed,  every  man  of  infa- 
mous character,  every  felon  and  every  traitor,  be- 
gan, at  the  time  I  am  now  (peaking  of,  to  look 
upon  France  as  his  home  ;  and  this  circumftance, 
better  than  any  other,  marks  the  true  character 
of  the  revolution.  The  property  of  the  nation 
was  laid  proilrate,  and  thefe  villains  were  afTem- 
bling  round  it,  as  birds  of  prey  hover  over  an  ex- 
piring carcafs. 

Whether  Paine  was  really  in  France,  or  not,  in 
June  1792,  is  immaterial:  it  is  certain  that  he 
took  his  feat  among  that  gang  of  blood-thirfty  ty- 
rants, ufually  called  the  Convention,  juft  time 
enough  to  aiiift  in  prpfcribing  that  Conflitution 
which  he  had  written  two  whole  books  in  de- 
fence of,  and  in  conferring  every  epithet  of  ridi- 
cule and  reproach  on  the  Conflituent  AfTembly, 
whom  he  had  a  few  months  before  extolled,  as 
**  the  moil  august,  illuminated  and  illuminating 
<:  body  of  men  on  earth."  It  was  now  that  the 
Enolim  reformers  and  the  democrats  of  America 
would  have  blufhed,  had  not  their  fronts  been 
covered  with  bull-hide,  for  the  pompous  euiogi- 
ums  they  had  heaped  on  the  author  of  the  Rights 
*cf  Man. 

The  firfl  job  that  Tom  was  fet  about,  after  the 

*  :<  Ah,  my  God!   Ah,    podr  -France  !  All  the  fcoundrels 
"  from  all  the  countries  in  the  muvcrfe  are  docking  amon^ft 
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deftruction  of  the  Conftitution,  was,  making  ano- 
ther. This  was  a  thing  of  courfe,  for  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  living  without  conftitutions  nowa- 
days. Thomas  and  his  fellow  journeymen,  Brif- 
fot,  Claviere  and  about  half  a  dozen  others,  fell 
to  work,  and  in  a  very  few  clays,  hammered  out 
the  clumfy,  ill-proportioned  devil  of  a  thing, 
commonly  called  the  Conftitution,  of  1793.  Of 
this  ridiculous  inflrument,  I  (hall  only  obferve, 
that,  after  being  cried  up  by"  the  American  Newf- 
papers,  as  the  mafter-piece  of  legiflative  wifdonr, 
it  was  rejected  with  every  mark  of  contempt^ 
even  by  the  French  themfelves.  What  is  too  ab- 
furd  for  them  to  fwallow  muft  be  abfurd  indeed  L 

About  the  time  that  this  constitution  work  was 
going  on.  the  unfortunate  king  v/as  brought  to 
trial  by  his  ten  times  perjured  and  rebellious  fub- 
jects.  Paine  did  not  vote  for  his  death,  a  circum- 
fiance  that  his  friends  produce  as  a  proof  cf  his 
juflice  and  humanity,  forgetting  at  the  fame  time-, 
that  they  thereby  brand  all  thofe  who  did  vote 
for  it  with  mjuftice  and  barbarity,  However,  up- 
on clofer  inquiry,  we  (hall  find  little  reafon  for 
diflinclions  between  Tom  and  his  colleagues.  He 
voted  for  the  king's  banlfhrneni^  the  banifhment  of 
a  man  perfectly  innocent,  and  it  was  owing  mere- 
ly  to  his  being  embarked  with  the  faction  of  Brif- 
fot,  inflead  of  that  of  Danton,  that  he  did  net 
vote  for  his  death.  BrifTot  afterwards  publifhed, 
in  the  name  of  his  whole  party,  the  reafons  why 
I  they  looked  on  it  as  good  policy  not  to  put  the  king 
to  death;  onthefe  reafons  was  the  vote  of  Paine 
founded,  and  not  on  his  humanity  or  his  juflice. 
Petion,the  infamous  Petion  de  Yille-neuve^didnot 
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vote  for  the  king's  death;  yet  certainly  no  one  will 
believe  that  motives  of  juftice  or  humanity  retrain- 
ed the  man,  who,  after  having  plotted  the  infur- 
reftion  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  brought  it  againfl 
the  king  as  a  crime,  and  who  loaded  the  royal 
captives  and  their  children  with  every  infult  and 
cruelty  that  the  heart  of  an  upftart  favage  tyrant 
could  fuggeft. 

The  whole  procefs  of  the  trial  of  the  king  of 
France,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  the 
mod  flagrant  aft  of  injuftice  that  ever  flamed  the 
annals  of  the  world.  It  was  well  known  to  every 
one,  and  particularly  to  the  audacious  regicides 
themfelves,  that  he  was  innocent  of  every  crime 
laid  to  his  charge.  The  fentence  of  banilhmenf 
was  therefore  as  unjuft  as  that  of  death.  Injuftice 
is  ever  injuftice  :  it  may  exift  in  different  degrees, 
but  it  can  never  change  its  nature.  Had  Paine 
been  a  juft  and  humane  man  ,  he  would  have  flood 
up  boldly  in  the  defence  of  innocence,  in  place 
of  fheitering  himfelf  under  a  vote  for  bamjhment* 
Banimment !  Great  God  !  Banifhment  on  the 
head  of  the  towering  family  of  Bourbon,  pro- 
nounced by  a  difcarded  EngliOi  Excifeman  ! — 
What  muft  have  been  the  feelings  of  this  forfaken 
prince,  who  was  once  called  the  great  and  good 
ally  of  America,  when  he  heard  the  word  ba- 
nifhment! come  from  the  lips  of  a  wretch  raifed  to 
notice  by  the  fuccefs  of  a  revolution  of  which  he 
.himfelf  had  been  a  principal  fupport !  I  hope  no 
fuch  thought  came  athwart  the  mind  of  the  un- 
fortunate Louis ;  if  it  did,  certain  I  am  it  muft 
have  been  ten  million  times  more  poignant  tha& 
the  pangs  of  deatjr- 
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However  Paine  might  find  it  convenient  to  vote 
upon  this  occafion,  it  is  certain  he  did  not  feel 
much  horror  at  the  murder  of  the  benefactor  of 
his  "  beloved  America/'  or  he  would  riot  have 
remained  with,  and  in  the  fervice  of,  his  murde- 
rers. He  was  told  this  by  his  quondam  friend  Mr* 
King,  in  a  letter  fent  him  from  England  loon  af* 
terwards.  "  If  the  French  kill  their  king  it  will  be  a 
*<  fignalfor  my  departure,  for  I  will  not  abide  among 
u  fuch  fanguinary  men.— ^-Thefe,  Mr.  Paine,  were 
"  your  words  at  our  lafl  meeting  ;  yet,  after  this, 
"  you  are  not  only  with  them,  but  the  chief  mo- 
"  deller  of  their  new  coniiitution,  formed  fo  he- 
"  terogeneous  and  inconfiftent,  fo  hypothetical 
"  and  contradi&ory,  as  mows  me,  that  provided 
6S  your  theories  obtain  fame,  you  are  indifferent 
"how  the  people. may  be  difappomted.  in  the 
practice  of  them.55 
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Having  introduced  this  correfpondence  here,  it 
is  a  proper  place  for  me  to  give  the  reader  a  ftrik* 
ing  proof  of  Thomas's  difmtereflednefs,  a  quality 
for  which  he  fets  a  very  high  value  on  himfelf. 
"  Politics  and  felf-interefts"(fays  he,  in  the  fecond 
part  of  what  he  calls  his  Rights  of  Man)  cc  have 
"been  fo  uniformly  connected,  that  the  world  has 
u  a  right  tobe  fufpicious  of  public  char  acler  s:  but 
*c  with  regard  to- myf elf  I  am  perfectly  eafy  on  this 
**  head.  1  did  not,  at  my  hril  fetting  out  in  public 
"  life\  turn  my  thoughts  on  fubjects  of  govern- 
"  ment  from  motives  of  felf-intereil ;  and  my 
<c  conducl  from  that  moment  to  this  proves  the 
'"  fact."  'After  this  bouncing  out-fet,  he  goes 
on  and  tells  his  readers  how  difintereiled  he  was 
in  America,  quite  forgetting,  however ,  to  obferve 
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that  he folicited,  and  obtained,  a  recompenfe  for 
his  fervices,  as  is  dated  in  the  above  account  of 
his  life. — The  following  letter  will  put  his  difinte- 
reftednefs  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view,  and  may, 
perhaps,  ferve  to  remove  the  film  from  the  eyes  of 
fome  of  thofe,  who  are  apt  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  the  profefTions  of  our  difinterefted 
patriots* 


"  Dear  King, 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  thefe  many  years , 
«c  that  furprifed,  and  hurt  me  more  than  the  fen- 
ci  timents  you  publifhed  in  the  Courtly  Herald, 
"  the  1 2th  December,  figned  John  King,  Egham 
"  Lodge,  You  have  gone  back  from  all  you  ever 

«  faid. You  ufed  to  complain  of  abufes 

*c  as  well  as  me,  and  wrote  your  opinions  on  them 
*c  in  free  terms.  What  then  means  this  fudden  at- 
**.  tachment  to  King9s?  This  fondnefs  of  the  Eng- 
"  liih  Government  and  hatred  of  the  French  ? — 
"  If  you  mean  ta  curry  favour,  by  aiding  your 
"  government,  you  are  miftaken ;  they  never  re- 
"  compenfe  thofe  who  ferve  it  ;  they  buy  off  thofe 
c<  who  can  annoy  it,  and  let  the  good  that  is  ren- 
"  dered  it,  be  its  own  reward.  Believe  me,  King, 
"  more  is  to  be  obtained  by.  cherifhing  the  rifingfpirit 
"  of  the  people ',  than  by  fubduing  it.  Follow  my  for* 
iC  tunes )  and  I  will  be  anfwerable  that  you  (hall  mak$ 
•* your  own'* 


«■  Tho.  Paine.** 
Far  is  9 
;<  January  3?  1793/* 
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This  letter  ought  to  be  ftuck  upon  every  wall 
and  every  pod  in  the  United  States,  and  in  every 
other  country  where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  of 
any  confequence.  It  is  the  creed,  die  multum  in 
parvo  of  all  the  pretended  patriots  that  ever  in- 
fefled  the  earth.  It  is  all  in  all ;  it  is  conclufive, 
and  requires  neither  colouring  nor  commentary. 

After  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  there 
was  a  long  ftruggle  between  the  faction  of  Briflot, 
to  which  Tom  had  attached  himfelf,  and  that  of 
Danton,  Robefoierre  and  Marat.  The  laft-named 
murderer  was  difpatched  by  a  murderers  of  Brif- 
fot's  faction,  after  which  her  abettors  were  all 
guillotined,  imprifoned,  or  profcribed.  Thomas 
laved  his  life  by  countenancing  the  degradation 
of  the  Chriflian  religion,  in  his  "  Age  of  Rea- 
fon." 

When  Danton  was  folicited  to  fpare  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  talents  as  a  writer  in  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty, "  tu  ne  vois  pas  done  fo —  tu  bete,"  repli- 
ed he  to  the  folicitor,  "  que  nous  n'avons  plus 
"  befoin  de  pareils  fanatiques."*  Cut-throat  Dan- 
ton was  right  enough  :  indeed,  they  no  longer 
flood  in  need  of  a  fanatical  writer  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  when  they  had  made  it  a  crime  for  men  to 
weep. 

Danton  made  a  calculation  of  Tom's  head  and 
talents,  juft  as  a  farmer  makes  a  calculation  of  the 
labour,  carcafs,  hide  and  offal  of  a  bullock ;  and 
he  found  that  he  would  fetch  more  living  than 

*  "  You  do  not  perceive,  then,  you  fimpleton,  that  we  no 
4<  longer  want  fanatics  of  that  fort." 


dead.  By  writing  againfl:  religion,  he  might  do 
his  caufe  feme  fervice,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  him ;  becaufe,  be- 
ing an  Engliihman,  it  was  only  giving  him  that 
name,  and  he  could  any  when  have  had  him 
killed  and  drefTed,  a  la  mode  de  Paris,  at  five  mi- 
nutes warning 

Horrid  as  Paine' s  attack  on  revealed  religion 
mud  appear  to  every  one  untainted  with  deifm  or 
atheifm,  the  bafe  aftailant  is  not  fee"  in  his  true 
colours,  in  his  blacked  hue,  till  the  opinions  in 
his  "  Age  of  Reafon"  are  compared  with  the  hy- 
pocritical canting  profeffions  of  refpeel  for  "  the 
Word  of  God,"  contained  in  fome  of  his  former 
writings.  In  his  Common  Senfe,  calling  on  the  peo- 
ple to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  government 
that  had  difcarded  him,  he  fays,  it  is  'c  a  form  of 
<c  government  that  the  word  of  God  bears  teftimo- 
ny  againit;"  and  in  another  part  of  the  fame 
work,  propofing  the  promulgation  of  a  new  char- 
ter, he  fays  :  "  that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  de- 
"  receive  even  in  earthly  honours,  let  a  day  be 

folemnly  fet  a  part  for  proclaiming  the  charter  -y 
c  let  it  be  brought  forth  placed  on  the  divine  law, 

the  word  of  God"- — — In  another  place  he 
fpends  whole  pages  in  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
his  readers  that  monarchy  is  difapproved  of  by 
God,  and  he  brings  his  proofs  from  Holy  Writ, 
concluding  with  thefe  words.  }*  Thefe  portions 
"  of  the  Holy  Scriptures   are  direct  and  pofitive. 

?-*  They  admit  of  no  equivocal  conjlruclion" In 

one  part  of  the  fame  writings  he  complains  of  the 
%<-  impiety"  of  the  Tories,  and  in  another  of "  the 
u  unchriftian  peevifhnefs  of  the  Quakers."     He 
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calls  upon  the  people  to  turn  out  in  the  name  of 
God.  "  Say  not,"  adds  he,  "  that  thoufands  are 
"gone  out,  turn  out  your  tens  of  thoufands; 
ct  throw  not  the  burthen  of  the  day  upon  Provi- 
"  dence,  but  u'Jhow  your  faith  by  your  works" 
"  that  God  may  blefs  you." 


We  claim"  (fays  he  again,  keeping  up 
the  cant)  we  claim  brotherhood  with  every  Eu- 
"  ropean  chrifiian,  and  glory  in  the  generofity  of 
"  the  fenthnent." — Generous  and  fentimental 
rafcal  ?— Whom  do  you  claim  brotherhood  with 
now  ?  Vvho  will  admit  as  a  brother,  the  wretch, 
who,  at  one  time  calls  the  Scriptures  the  word  of 
God,  and  quotes  them  as  an  infallible  guide,  and 
at  another,  ridicules  them  as  a  feries  of  ficl:ions5 
contrived  by  artful  priefts  to  amufe,  delude  and 
cheat  mankind  ? 

From  Paine' s  Common  Senfe  and  his  Age  of  Re  a- 
fon  we  may  perceive  how  his  opinion  differed  con- 
cerning the  Americans  at  the  two  epochs  of  his 
writing.  When  he  wrote  the  former,  he  looked 
upon  them  as  a  confcientious  and  pious  people  ; 
but  when  he  wrote  the  latter,  he  certainly  looked 
upon  them  in  the  oppofite  light,  or  he  never 
would  have  ventured  to  addrefs  the  work  to  them. 
The  fact  is,  he  had  altered  his  opinion  of  them  up- 
on the  ftrength  of  what  he  faw  in  the  ereateft 
part  of  the  public  papers.  After  feeing  a  minifter 
of  the  gofpel  abufed,  for  having  boldly  afferted 
the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  in  oppofition  to  the 
horrid  decrees  of  the  French  Convention  ;  after 
having  feen  the  name  of  jFefus  Chrift  placed  in  a 
lilt  oi  famous  democrats,  along  with  the  names  of 
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Paine  and  Marat,  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  thought 
that  his  manual  of  blafpherny  would  be  an  accep- 
table prefent  to  his  "  beloved  Americans." 

Indeed,  there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to  fear, 
that  the  Age  of  Reafon,  being  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lish, apparently  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  being 
publifhed  here,  its  being  dedicated  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  uncom- 
mon pains  that  have  been  taken  to  propagate  it, 
and  the  abufe  that  has  been  heaped  upon  all  thofe 
who  have  attempted  to  counteract  its  effects,  will 
do  but  little  credit  to  the  national  character,  in 
the  opinions  of  thofe  foreigners  who  are  not  well 
^acquainted  with  it.  Every  effort  mould,  therefore, 
"be  exerted  to  convince  the  world,  that  all  men  of 
fenfe  and  worth  in  America  agree  in  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  work  and  its  malignant  author. 
From  this  perfuafion,  it  was,  that  1  inferted  in  the 
Political  C  erf  or  for  May,  an  extract  from  Judge 
Rum's  pious  addrefs  to  the  grand  Jury  at  Rea- 
ding, and  that  I  now  honour  the  prefent  Cerfor 
with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Swift's  Syitem  of  Laws 
of  Connecticut,  a  work  that  every  one  mould 
read,  and  that  every  one  who  reads  muit  admire. 

"  To  prohibit,"  (fays  this  learned  and  elegant 
writer)  u  To  prohibit  the  open,  public,  and  ex- 
ic  plicit  denial  oi  the  p^Dular  religion  of  a  coun- 
"  try,  is  a  neceffary  meafure  to  prefer ve  the  tran- 
4t  quillity  of  a  government.  Of  this  no  perfon  in 
"  a  chriftia'n  country  can  complain  ;  for,  admit- 
cc  ting  him  to  be  an  infidel,  he  mutt  acknowledge, 
cc  that  no  benefit  ecu  Ke  deri  red  from  the  fubver- 
"  fion  of  a  religion  which  enforces  the  .belt  fyftem 
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of  morality,  and  inculcates  the  divine  doctrine 
of  doing  juftly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  hum- 
bly with  God.  In  this  view  of  the  fubject,  we 
cannot  Efficiently  reprobate  the  bafenefs  of 
Thomas  Paine,  in  his  attack  on  chriflianity, 
by.  pubiiihing  his  Age  of  Reafon.  While  expe~ 
riencing  in  aprifon,  the,  fruits  of  his  viftonary  the- 
ories cfgcvernme?2f,  he  undertakes  to  difturb  the 
world  by  his  religious  opinions.  He  has  the 
impudence  and  effrontery  to  addrefs  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  United.  States  of  America,  a  paltry 
performance,  which  is  intended,  to  fhake  their 
faith  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers  ;  a  religion, 
which,  while  it  inculcates  the  practice  of  mo- 
ral virtue, contributes  to  fmocth  the  thorny  road 
of  this  life,  by  opening  the  profpecl  of  a  future 
and  better :  and  all  this  he  does,  not  to  make 
them  happier,  or  to  introduce  a  better  religion, 
but  to  embitter  their  days  by  the  cheerlefs  and 
dreary  vifions  of  unbelief.  No  language  can  de* 
fcribe  the  wickednefs  of  the  man,  who  will  af> 
tempt  to  fubvert  a  religion  which  is  a  fource  of 
comfort  and  confolation  to  its  votaries,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  eradicating  all  fentiments  of  re- 
ligion." 

Of  the  many  anfwers  to  Paine,  no  one  demands 
fo  much  of  our  praife  and  our  gratitude  as  Dr. 
Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible.  From  fome 
weak  attempts,  by  perfons  either  unikilled  on  the 
fubjecl  or  unaccuffomed  to  wield  the  weapons  of 
difputaiion,  the  deifts  began  to  triumph  in  the 
thought  that  the  cl unify  cavillings  of  their  leader 
were  unanfwerable,  when  this  moil  excellent 
work  appeared,  and  left;  nothing  unanfwered  or 
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unrefuted.*  It  is  as  much  impoiiible  for  me  to  d@ 
juftice  to  the  Apology,  as  to  exprefs  my  veneration 
"for  its  author.  Learning,  genius,  candour,  mo- 
defry  and  humility,  ail  feem  to  have  united  here, 
to  do  honour  to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  and  co- 
ver its  enemies  with  lhame  and  confufion.  And* 
a  circumftance  that  mull  be  particularly  mortify- 
ing to  Paifie,  and  to  all  the  enemies  of  order  and 
religion,  the  man  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  this  production,  is  an  ariftocrat  and  a  Prelate 
of  the  Churhb  cf  England,  railed  to  his  dignity  by 
the  choice  of  a  K'm%. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  hoary  biafphemer  a£ 
the  bottom  of  his  dungeon.  There  he  lies !  ma- 
nacled, befmeared  with  filth,  crawling  with  ver- 
min, loaded  with  years  and  infamy.  This, 
reader,  whatever  you  may  think  of  him,  is 
the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  eulogifl 
of  French  liberty.  The  very  fame  man  who 
a  few  months  back  boafced  of  being  "  the  repre- 
fentai'roe  of  twenty- five  millions  Gf free-men"  Look 
^t  him.  Do  you  think  now,  in  your  conference, 
that  he  has  the  appearance  of  a  legiilator,  a  cavi- 
lion,  a  conftitution  maker  ?  It  is  no  tyrannical 
king,  I'll  affure  you,  who  has  tethered  him  thus. 

*  The  Rights  of  Man  alfo,  has,  in  this  country,  been  pretty 
generally  looked  upon  as  imcwfiverable.  This  is  not  fo  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  coniider  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  te  hide  from  the  people  evqry  thing  that  might  tend  ta 
wean  them  from  their  partiality  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine 
of  liberty  and  equality .  The  Rights  of  Man  has,  however, 
been  anfwered,and  that  in  a  molt  complete  and  mafterly  man- 
ner. This  anfwer  is  now  in  my  poiTellion,  and  I  proinife  my- 
felf  the  honour  of  communicating  it  to  the  public  in  a  few 
days.  This  work  ought  to  accompany  Dr  Watson's  Apo- 
logy '  the  two  together  will  be  an  effective  antidote  for  all 
Tom's  theological  and  political  poifon. 
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He  was  condemned  by  his  colleagues,  and  his 
fetters  were  rivetted  by  his  own  dear  conftituents. 
Here  he  is,  fairly  caught  in  his  own  trap,  a  ftrik- 
ing  example  for  the  difturbers  of  mankind. 

After  Thomas  got  out  of  his  cdchot  (a  word 
that,  I  dare  fay,  he  underftands  better  than  any 
other  in  the  French  language),  it  was  reported 
that  he  Was  dead,  which  occafioned  the  epitaph  on 
him,  to  be  feen  in  the  Cenfor  for  May  ;  but,  it 
has  appeared  fince,  that  the  report  of  his  death 
was  owing  to  a  mode  of  expreflion  which  the 
French  have,  whereby  a  perfon  funk  into  infigni- 
ficance,  is  faid  to  be  dead.  He,  or  fome  one  in  his 
name,  has  lately  written  a  work,  entitled,  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Briti/h  System  of  Finance,  of 
which  it  is  quite  enough  to  fay,  that  it  is  of  equal 
merit  with  the  reft  of  his  writings.  All  his  pre- 
dictions have  hitherto  remained  unfulfilled,  and 
thofe  contained  in  the  laft  effort  of  his  malice  will 
mare  the  fame  fate.  It  is  extremely  favourable  for 
Britifh  bank-notes,  that  he  who  doubts  of  their 
folidity  will  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 

How  Tom  gets  a  living  now,  or  what  brothel 
he  inhabits,  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  much  fignify 
to  any  body  here  or  any  where  elfe.  He  has 
done  all  the  mifchief  he  can  in  the  world,  and 
whether  his  carcafs  is  at  laft  to  be  fuffered  to. 
rot  on  the  earth,  or  to  be  dried  in  the  air,  is  of 
very  little  confequence.  Whenever  and  wherever 
he  breathes  his  laft,  he  wdll  excite  neither  forrow 
nor  compamon  ;  no  friendly  hand  will  clofe  his 
eyes,  not  a  groan  will  be  uttered,  not  a  tear  will 
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be  Hied.  Like  judas,  he  will  be  remembered  by 
pofierity :  men  will  learn  to  exprefs  all  that  is  bafe, 
nialignantj  treacherous,  unnatural  and  blafphe- 
faiqus5  by  the  iingie.  Hionofyllable,  Paine, 
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REMARKS 


On  the. Pamphlets  lately  publifhed  againfi 
Peter  Porcupine. 


■"T-'wy  tt'-j  "* 


EAR  FATHER,  when  you  ufed  to  fet 
me  off  to  work  in  the  morning  dreffed 
in  my  blue  fmock-frock  and  wollen  fpatter- 
dafhes,  with  my  bag  of  bread  and  cheefe,  and 
bottle  of  fmall  beer  fwung  over  my  moulder  on 
the  little  crook  that  my  old  god-father  Boxall 
gave  me,  little  did  you  imagine  that  I  mould 
one  day  become  fo  great  a  man  as  to  have  my 
piclure  ftuck  in  the  windows,  and  have  four 
cs  whole  books  publifhed  about  me  in  the  courfe 
"  of  one  week." — Thus  begins  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  my  father  yeilerday  morning,  and  which, 
if  it  reaches  him,  will  make  the  old  man  drink  an 
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extraordinary  pot  of  ale  to  my  health.  Heaven 
blefs  him  !  I  think  I  fee  him  now,  by  his  old-fa- 
fhioned  fire-fide,  reading  the  letter  to  his  neigh- 
bours." "  Ay,  Ay,"  fays  he,  "  Will  willftand  his 

*c  ground  wherever  he  goes." And  fo  I  will, 

father,  in  fpite  of  all  the  hell  of  democracy. 

When  I  had  the  honour  to  ferve  King  George, 
I  was  elated  enough  at  the  putting  on  of  my  worf- 
ted  moulder- knot,  and,  afterwards,  my  filver-laced 
coat ;  what  mull  my  feelings  be  then,  upon  fee- 
ing half  a  dozen  authors,  ail  Doclors  or  the  devil 
knows  what,  writing  about  me  at  one  time,  and 
ten  times  that  number  of  printers,  book-binders, 
and  bookfellers ,  buflling,  running  and  flying  about 
in  all  directions,  to  announce  my  fame  to  the  im- 
patient public  ?  What  muff  I  feel  upon  feeing  the 
news-papers  filled  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
windows  and  corners  of  the  houfes  placarded, 
with,  a  Blue  Shop  for  Peter  Porcupine,  a  Pill  for 
Peter  Porcupine,  Peter  Porcupine  detecled,  a  Roqfter 
for  Peter  Porcupine,  a  Hi/lory  of  Peter  Porcupine,  a 
Piclure  of  Peter  Porcupine  ?  The  public  will  cer- 
tainly excufe  me,  if  after  all  this,  I  fhould  begin 
to  think  myfelf  a  perfon  of  fome  importance. 

It  is  true,  my  heroic  adverfaries  do  all  fet  out 
with  telling  their  readers,  that  I  am  a  contemptible 
wretch  not  worth  notice.  They  mould  have  faid, 
not  worth  the  notice  of  any  honeft  man,  and,  as 
they  would  all  naturally  have  excluded  themfelves 
by  fuch  an  addition,  they  would  have  preferved 
confiftency  at  leaft  :  but,  to  fit  down  hammering 
their  brains  for  a  fortnight  or  three  week,  and  at 
laft  publifh  each  of  them  a  pamphlet  about  me  and 
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my  performances,  and  then  tell  the  public  that  i" 
am  not  worth  notice,  is  fuch  a  grofs  infult  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  that  nothing  but  democratic  flupidity 
can  be  a  fuffkient  excufe  for. 

At  the  very  moment  that  I  am  writing,  the  for- 
ry  fellows  are  hugging  themfelves  in  the  thought 
that  they  have  filenced  me,  cut  me  up^  as  they  call 
it.  They  think  they  fee  me  proftrate,  and  they  are 
fwaggering  over  me,  like  a  popifh  prieil  over  a 
dead  corpfe.  It  would  require  other  pens  than 
theirs  to  filence  me.  I  mall  keep  plodding  on  in 
my  old  way,  as  I  ufed  to  do  at  plough  ;  and  I  think 
it  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  very  extraordi- 
nary trait  of  vanity  to  fay,  that  the  Political  Cenfor 
will  be  read,  when  the  very  names  of  their  bung- 
ling pamphlets  will  be  forgotten. 

I  mull  now  beg  the  reader  to  accompany  me  in 
feme  few  remarks,  that  I  think  it  neceflary  to  make 
on  each  of  their  produ&ions,  following  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared. 


A  ROASTER  FOR  PETER  PORCUPINE. 

What  can  I  fay  worfe  of  this  bluilering  per- 
formance, than  that  it  bears  all  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  being  written  by  the  blunderbufs  author 
who  difgufled  the  city  with  Rub  from  Snub? 


"■'■  HIMB,E.HafiiaE3M» 


THE  BLUE  SHOP  ;  or  Humorous  Obfervations,  &V. 
The  inoffenfive  and  unmeaning  title  of  this  pam- 


phlet  is  fully  expreflive  of  the  matter  it  is  prefixed 
to,  excepting  that  the  word  humorous  was, perhaps, 
never  before  fo  unfortunately  applied.  Every  one 
who  has  been  taken  in  with  this  quarter-dollar's 
worth,  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemv  of  Peter  Por- 
cupine,  curfes  it  for  the  mod  fenfelefs  and  vapid 
piece  of  fluff  that  ever  iffued  from  the  prefs.  The 
author,  I  hear,  retorts,  and  fwears  the  Americans 
are  a  fet  of  flupid  jack-alTes,  who  know  not  what 
true  humour  is.  'Tis  pity  he  had  not  perceived 
this  before,  he  might  then  have  accommodated 
his  humour  to  their  underflandings.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  rail  againfl  their  ignorance  or  want  of  tafte, 
for,infpite  of  his  railing  and  fretting,  James  S^uick- 
Jthcr  will,  by  them,  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  moil 
kaden-headed  fellow. 


PORCUPINE-^-  A  PRINT. 


This  is  a  caricature,  in  which  I  am  reprefented 
as  urged  on  to  write  by  my  old  mafler  King  George 
(under  the  form  of  a  crowned  lion),  who,  of 
courfe,  comes  accompanied  with  the  devil.  The 
Jay,  with  the  treaty  in  his-  beak,  is  mounted  on 
the  lion's  back,  though  by  the  by,  it  has  ever  been 
faid,  by  the  democrats,  that  the  lion  rode  the  Jay. 
His  Satanic  Majefty  holds  me  out  a  bag  of  money, 
as  an  encouragement  to  deflroy  the  idol,  liberty, 
to  which  he  points.  The  American  Eagle  is  re- 
presented as  drooping  his  wings  in  confequence  of 
my  hoftiliiv,  and  America  herfelf  on  the  fame  act 
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count,  weeps  over  the  bud:  of  Franklin.  This  is 
almoft  the  only  part  of  the  print  of  which  I  find 
fault ;  for,  if,  by  America,  the  people  of  America 
be  to  be  underftood,  I  believe  moft  of  thofe  who 
have  read  my  elfays  will  do  me  the  juflice  to  fay, 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  America  laugh 
xnftead  of  weep. — As  to  myfelf,  I  am  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  I  am  brought  forward  to  the  front  of 
the  ftage,  where  the  artift  makes  me  trample  upon 
Randolph's  Defence,  the  Rights  of  Man,  Old-Cta- 
mon  Se?ife,  Madifon,  Gallatin,  Swa?iwick,  and  Peter 
Pindar.  How  this  blundering  fellow  came  to  place 
Pindar  among  the  reft  I  cannot  imagine.  It  difco- 
vers  a  total  ignorance  of  that  author's  writings, 
and  of  my  opinion  concerning  them.  Can  the 
American  democrats  approve,  and  can  I  disap- 
prove of  a  writer  who  fays  of  Tom  Paine, 

'*  Paine,  in  his  thirft  for  reputation , 
u  Has  written  to  deferve  damnation  r' 

Can  the  democrats  approve,  and  can  I  disap- 
prove, of  a  writer  who  fpeaks  of  France  and  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  following  manner  ? 

c<  Keel  up  lies  France  1  long  may  The  keep  that  pofture ! 
<£  Her  knav'ry,  folly,  on  the  rocks  have  toll  her  ; 

«  Behold  the  thoufands  that  furround  the  wreck  ! 
cc  Her  cables  parted,  rudder  gone, 
Ci  Split  all  her  fails,  her  mainmsft  down, 

"  Chok'd  all  her  pumps,  crufh'd  in  her  deck; -, 
"  Sport  for  the  winds,  the  billows  o'er  her  roll « 
«  Now  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  fouL 

-«  To  Britain  an  infidious  damn'd  lagc— 

"  Remember,  Englishmen,  old  Cato's  crv, 
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"  And  keep  that  patriot  model  in  your  eye — 
"  His  conftant  cry,  "  Delenda  eji  Carthago. 
<c  Love  I  the  French  ? — By  heav'ns  'tis  no  fuch  matter  ! 
"  Who  loves  a  Frenchman  wars  with  iimple  nature. 

«  The  converfe  chafle  of  day,  and  eke  of  night, 
rt  The  kifs-clad  moments  of  fupreme  delight, 

"  To  love's  pure  paffion  only  due  ; 
*c  The  feraph  fmile  that  foft-ey'd  Friendship  wears, 
u  And  forrow's  balms  of  fympathifmg  tears, 

"  Thofe  iron-hearted  fellows  never  knew. 

"  Hear  me,  Dame  Nature,  on  thefe  men  of  cork — 
«  Blufh  at  a  Frenchman's  hearty  thy  handy  work  j 

cc  A  dunghil  that  luxuriant  feeds 

<c  The  gaudy  and  the  rankeft  weeds  : 
<c  Deception,  grub-like,  taints  its  very  core, 
*«  Like  flies  in  carrion — Prithee  make  no  more* 

c<  Yes,  Frenchmen,  this  is  my  unvarying  creed, 

«  Ye  are  not  rational,  indeed  ; 

«  So  low  have  fond  conceit  and  folly  funk  ye  ; 

y*  Only  a  larger  hind  of  monkey  !" 

And  yet  this  is  the  writer  that  the  learned  and 
Tagacious  democrats  make  me  trample  upon !  I 
think  my  namefake  Peter  fpeaks  here  like  a  good 
honed  Engliihman,  and  though  Mr.  Bache  pub- 
limes  his  works,  and  boafts  of  being  in  eorrefpon- 
dence  with  him,  I  am  very  far  from  either  tram- 
pling on  thofe  works  or  difiiking  their  author. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  take  fome  notice  of  the 
quarter  whence  this  Caricature  and  the  Blue  Shop 
limed,  as  it  furnifhes  an  inftance,  among  thoufands, 
of  that  degradation  which  the  firil  movers  in  the 
French  revolution  have  long  been,  and  ifiil  are, 
exhibiting  to  the  world.     Thefe  poor  miferable 
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catch-penny  pictures  and  pamphlets  are  publifhed 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Moreau,  who  was  one  of 
thofe  whom  Tom  Paine  and  his  comrades  Price 
and  Prieftley  called,  "  the  great,  illuminated  and 
"  illuminating  National  AfTembly  of  France." — 
Goddels  of  Liberty  !  and  doft  thou  permit  this  thy 
"  great,  illuminated  and  illuminating"  knocker- 
down  of  Baftiles  to  wage  a  puny  underhand  war 
with  one  of  King  George's  red-coats  !  Doft  thou 
permit  one  of  thofe  afpiring  "  legiflators  of  the 
"  Univerfe,"  who  commanded  the  folding  doors 
of  the  Louvre  to  fly  open  at  their  approach,  and 
who  fcorned  to  yield  the  precedence  to  Princes 
and  Emperors,  to  dwindle  down  into  a  miferable 
marchand  d'ejiampes  I  If  thefe  be  thy  tricks,  God* 
defs  of  French  Liberty,  may  the  devil  take  Peter, 
if  ever  thy  bloody  cap  and  pike  entice  him  to  enlift 
under  thy  banners. 

Mr.  Moreau,  to  his  other  misfortunes,  adds  that 
mod  calamitous  one  of  thinking  he  can  write.  He 
is  curfed  with  the  fcribbling  itch,  without  know- 
ing how  to  fcratch  himfelf  with  a  good  grace.  As 
this  is  torment  enough  in  itfelf,  I  do  not  wifh  to 
add  to  it  by  mentioning  particular  inftances  of  his 
want  of  tafte  and  talents.  The  greateft  punifh- 
ment  I  wifh  my  enemies,  is,  that  Moreau  may  be 
obliged  to  write  all  his  life-time,  and  that  the  reft 
may  be  obliged  to  read  his  productions. 


«  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PORCUPINE." 

This  pamphlet  is,  I  am  told,  copied,  verbatim^ 
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from  a  chap-book,  containing  the  lives  of  feveral 
men  who  were  executed  in  Ireland  fome  years  ago- 
Names  and  dates  only  are  changed,  to  give  the 
thing  an  air  of  plaufibilit\v — It  is  faid  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  by  two  Scotch  lads,  lately  arrived  in  the 
country,  and  who  now  live  in  fome  of  the  alleys 
about  Dock-Street,  no  matter  which. — One  of 
their  acquaintances  called  on  me  fome  days  after 
the  publication  appeared,  and  offered  to  furnifh 
me  with  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken.  This 
offer  I  declined  accepting  oL — I  mall  only  add 
here,  as  a  caution  to  my  readers,  that  thefe  are  the 
men  who-  are  feen  hawking  about  a  work  in  num- 
bers, which  they  are  pleafed  to  call  a  Hiftory  of 
France \  and  who  are  propofmg  to  publifh  a  Month- 
ly Magazine. 


*  A  PILL  FOR  PORCUPINE.5* 


It  is  a  rule  with  book-makers,  that  a  title  mould, 
as  briefly  as  poflible,  exprefs  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  According  to  this 
rule,  Pill  is  a  mofl  excellent  title  to  the  perform- 
ance now  before  me.  A  P/7/is  ufually  a  compound 
of  feveral  naufeous,  and  fometimes  poifonous, 
drugs,  and  fuch  is  the  Pill  for  Porcupine. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  au- 
thor of  this  abufive  piece.  Be  he  who  he  may,  he 
lias  certainly  done  me  a  favour  in  grouping  me 
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along  with  Meffrs.  Hamilton,  Belknap,  Morfe, 
&c.  I  would  cheerfully  fwallow  my  part  of  his 
pill,  and  even  think  it  an  honour  to  be  .poifoned, 
in  fuch  company  as  this. 

I  fhall  take  particular  notice  of  but  one  part  of 
this  quack's  compound  of  filth.  Thinking,  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  I  mould  laugh  at  all  his  abufe  of  my* 
felf,  the  mountebank  has  endeavoured  to  wound 
me  through  my  wife,  by  artfully  infinuating  that 
flie  is  not  married  to  me. 


"  When  we  behold,"  fays  he,  "  Porcupine  in- 
€<  veigling  an  innocent  girl,  not  more  than  fixteen 
"  or  feventeen  years,  from  her  aged  parents — 
"  their  only  remaining  blofTom — and  laft  befi* 
"  hope  ;  when  we  conflder  him  breaking  the  ties 
"  of  parental  affection,  and  filial  duty  5  exciting 
*c  animofity  between  parent  and  child  ;  our  won- 
€t  der  ceafes  when  we  find  him  endeavouring  to 
"  excite  animofity,  between  the  citizens  of  the 
*c  eaftern  and  the  fouthern  dates.  When  we  view 
"  him  giving  an  aged  parent  occafion  to  exclaim, 
"  in  the  bitternefs  of  his  heart,  "  If  I  am  bereft 
"  of  my  only  daughter,  I  am  bereft !"  What  pa- 
cc  rent  of  fenfibility,  who  has  a  daughter  ;  or 
"  what  brother  of  fenfibility,  who  has  a  filler ; 
"  that  would  not  be  roufed  with  indignation,  at 
"  reflecting  on  fuch  circumftances  ?  Are  the  tears 
lc  and  fighs  of  an  aching  heart — a  bereft  parent, 
*c  unworthy  of  our  notice  !  Is  female  happinefs  of 
cc  no  confideration  amongft  men,  that  we  fhould 
ci  pafs  it  over  in  filence  ?" — I  am  fure  it  is  fome 
fenti?nental  fcoundrel  that  writes  this.  They  are 
undeniably  the  greateft  villains  on  earth.  He  adds, 
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in  a  note :  "  In  anfwer  to  the  foregoing,  we  have 
"  only  to  obferve,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  by 
*c  thofe  who  were  intimate  at  the  houfe  [obferve,  he 
u  does  not  fay,  thofe  who  lived  at  the  houfe  J  where 
"  Porcupine  lodged  on  his  arrival,  that  he  feduc- 
<c  ed  the  girl  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife :  they 
"  believed  and  faid  fo,  but  upon  what  authority  I 
"  never  inquired." 

I  always  like  to  let  thefe  fellows  blaze  away, 
till  they  have  advanced  fome  grofs  abfurdity,  or 
faifehood,  and  then  put  the  extinguifher  upon 
thern,  as  Billy  Pitt  (God  blefs  him  for  it !)  did 

upon  the  Englifh  fans-culottes. This  "  young 

<c  woman"  whom  the  cut- throat  quack  infmuates 
I  "  feduced  from  her  "  parents;"  this  u  only 
ie  child,"  this  "  laft  beft  hope/5  and  "  only  re- 
iC  maining  bloffom  ;"  all  this  put  together,  is  one 
out  of  fix  children  of  a  brave  Scotchman  who 
ferved  his  Majefly  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Firft 
Battalion  of  Royal  Artillery.  He  fought  feveral 
years  againft  the  Americans  laft  war,  and  did  not, 
like  a  bafeand  perjured  traitor,  defert  to  the  ene- 
my as  many  others  did,  under  the  fpecious  pre- 
text of  a  love  of  liberty.  When  I  married  his 
daughter  he  had  for  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  years 
been  a  ferjeant,  and  he  is  now,  as  a  reward  for 
his  long  and  faithful  fervices,  Mailer-Gunner  of 
Sterling  Cattle  in  Scotland. — May  Britain  never 
want  fuch  foldiers  nor  thofe  foldiers  want  fuch 
reward ! 

From  this  good  old  man  I  received  his  daugh* 
ier's  hand  in  the  parifh  church  of  Woolwich,  on 
die  £th  of  February,  1792  j  and  I  truftit  will  giv^ 
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the  reader  no  ill  impreflion  of  her  merit  and  my 
conftancy,  when  I  tell  him,  that  this  marrige  took 
place  after  an  abfenee  of  nearly  three  years,  fhe 
being  in  England  and  I  in  New-Brunfwick,  where 
I  had  the  happinefs  of  firfl  feeing  her. 

Since  the  fentlmenial  daftard,  who  has  thus 
aimed  a  flab  at  the  reputation  of  a  woman,  pub- 
iifhed  his  Pill,  I  have  mown  my  marriage  certifi- 
cate to  Mr.  Abercrorabie,  the  minifter  of  the 
church  oppofite  me.  ■  All  you  who  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  enjoy  this  unre- 
strained liberty  of  the  prefs  that  they  make  fuch  a 
fufs  about,  take  care  (if  you  mean  to  fay  a  word 
in  favour  of  your  country)  to  bring  your  vouchers 
and  certificates  with  you,  or  they'll  IHgmatize  you 
for  thieves ;  your  wives  will  be  called  whores,  and 
your  children  baftards ! — BiefTed  liberty  of  the 
prefs. 


"  THE  IMPOSTOR  DETECTED." 


This  pamphlet  ought,  on  every  account,  to  come 
!aft  :  we  have  feen  the  reft  riling  above  each  other 
progreffiveiy ;  this  of  Bradford' ys  crowns  the  whole, 
caps  the  climax  of  falfehood  and  villainy. 

The  former  part  of  it  bears  the  anumed  name  of 
Tickktoby,  the  latter,  that  of  Samuel  K  Bradford* 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  both  are  by  the  fame 


author  ;  who  he  is,  is  not  of  much  eonfequence : 
it  is  clear  that  he  acted  under  the  directions  of  Brad* 
ford,  and  Bradford  rnufl  and  fhall  anfwer  for  the 
whole. 

What  every  one  recoils  at  the  bare  idea  of,  is 
Bradford's  writing  a  pamphlet  againji  the  works  of 
Peter  Porcupine.  Had  he  confined  his  attack  to 
my  private  character  and  opinions,  lie  would  not 
have  fo  completely  expofed  himfelfj  but  this,  I  fup- 
pofe,  his  author  would  not  confent  to  ;  I  do  not 
know  any  other  way  of  accounting  for  his  conduct. 

Every  one  perceives  that  the  letter  which  Brad- 
ford inferts  in  Tickktcby's  part  of  the  pamphlet,  is 
nothing  but  a  poor  and  vain  attempt  to  preferve 
confiflencv.  However,  to  leave  no  room  for  dif- 
pute  on  this  fcore,  and  to  convict  the  muffling 
Bradford  on  his  own  words,  I  am  willing  to  allow 
him  to  be  neuter  with  refpect  to  Tickletoby's  part, 
and  will  take  him  up  on  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  he  figns.  "  That  I  have  made  ufe,"  fays  he, 
<c  of  the  Britilh  Corporal  for  a  good  purpofe,  I 
"  have  little  doubt — Dirty  water  will  quench  fire." 


Of  his  making  life  of  me  I  fhall  fpeak  by-and-by  ; 
at  prefent  I  (hail  confine  myfelf  to  the  dirty  water  ^ 
which  is  the  name  he  gives  my  writings. — Now, 
how  will  he  reconcile  this  wirh  his  zeal  to  fpread 
them  abroad,  and  wTith  the  awkward  flattery  he 
and  his  family  ufed  to  bore  my  ears  with  ?  Had 
I  believed  the  half  of  what  they  told  me,  1  mould 
have  long  ago  expired  in  an  extacy  of  felf-con- 
ceit.  When  the  Obfervations  on  Prieftley's  Emi- 
gration were  publifhed;  Bradford  and  his  wife  took 
great  care  to  inform  me  of  the  praifes  beftowed  on 
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them  by  fevcral  gentlemen,  Boclor  Green  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  point  out  to  me  the  paffages  that 
gave  the  mod  pleafure  Thzjirft  Bone  to  Gnaw 
gave  univerfal  fatisfaclion,  they  told  me  :  it  was 
read  in  all  companies,  by  the  young  and  by  the 
old  ;  and  I  remember  that  the  fons  told  me,  on 
this  occafion,  how  delighted  their  uncle,  the  late 
worthy  Attorney  General,  was  with  it;  and  that  he 
faid  he  mould  have  loved  me  for  ever,  if  I  had  not 
been  fo  fevere  upon  the  French.  Before  the  Mew 
Year's  Gift  appeared  in  public,  Bradford  told  me 
he  had  read  fome  pages  of  it  to  two  of  the  Sena- 
tors, who  were  mightily  pleafed  with  it,  and  laugh- 
ed very  heartily.  While  the  father  was  plying  me 
with  his  Senators,  the  fans  played  upon  me 
from  the  'lower  hovfe,  Several  of  the  members, 
their  intimate  friends,  wanted  to  be  blefled  with  a 
fight  of  me  :  one  wanted  to  treat  me  to  a  fup* 
per,  and  another  wanted  to  make  hands  with  mey 
and  a  third  wanted  to  embrace  me.  I  (hall  name 
no  names  here  ;  but  I  would  advife  the  members 
of  both  houfes  to  be  cautious  how  they  keep  com* 
pany  with  fhop-boys  and  printers*  devils. 

I  could  mention  a  thoufand  inftances  of  their 
bafe  flattery,  but  it  would  look  like  praifing  my- 
felf  in  an  indirect  way.  One  more,  however,  I 
muft  not  omit.  Bradford,  in  endeavouring  t© 
prevail  on  me  to  continue  the  Congrefs  Gallervr 
related  a  converfation  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Wolcot,  the  prefent  Secretary 
of  the  Treafury  (and  thereby  hangs  another  tale 
which  I  will  tell  by-and-by),  who  affured  him  that 
fome  of  the  officers  of  government  did  intend  to 
write  an  anfwer  to  Randolph's  Vindication,  but  that 
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my  New  Year's  Gift  had  done  its  bufinefs  fo  com- 
pletely, that  nothing  further  was  neceflary.  He 
added  that  they  were  all  exceedingly  delighted 
with  my  productions. 

Again,  if  he  thought  my  works  dirty  water  j 
how  came  he  to  beg  and  pray  for  a  continuation  of 
them  ?  When  I  gave  his  fon  William  a  final  refu- 
fal,  he  urged,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  urged,  the 
lofs  his  father's  credit  would  fuftain  by  it,  and  often 
repeated,  that  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  the  profit 
but  the  honour  of  publiming  my  works,  that  made 
him  fo  anxious  to  continue.— My  wife  was  pre.fent 
at  this  interview,  andean,  with  me,  make  oath  to 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  here  afferted. 

Nay,  if  my  works  were  dirty  water ,  why  did  he 
threaten  to  profecute  me  for  not  continuing  them  ? 
Dirty  water  is  not  a  thing  to  go  to  law  about.  Did 
ever  any  body  hear  of  a  man's  profecuting  ano- 
ther, becaufe  he  refufed  to  bring  him  dirty  water 
to  throw  on  the  public  ? 

After  all  this  praifing  and  flattering  and  mena- 
cing, my  poor  labours  are  good  for  nothing.  The 
writings  which  had  given  fo  much  pleafure  to 
Doclor  Green,  that  the  Attorney  General  would 
have  loved  me  for  ever  for,  that  charmed  all  fexes 
and  all  ages,  that  made  grave  Senators  fhake  their 
fides  with  laughter,  and  Congrefs-men  want  to 
treat  and  hug  me  ;  that  were  fo  highly  approved 
of  by  the  officers  of  government,  that  it  was  an 
honour  to  pubiifh,  and  that  I  was  threatened  with 
a  profecution  for  not  continuing  \  thefe  writings 
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are  now  become  dirty  wafer  /  Say  rather,  four 

grapes. 

I  mud,  however,  do  the  Bradfords  the  juftice 
to  fay,  that  they  very  candidly  told  me,  that  every 
body  could  perceive  a  falling  off,  after  the  Con- 
grefs  Gallery.  How  fingular  it  was,  that  I  mould 
begin  to  fink  the  inflant  I  quitted  them  !  Was 
this  becaufe  they  did  no  longer  amend  my  works 
for  me,  or  becaufe  they  no  longer  pocketed  the 
cam  they  produced  !  The  Bradfords  are  book- 
fellers  died  in  grain.  Heaven  is  with  them  worth 
nothing,  uiilefs  they  can  get  fomething  by  it. 

With  refpecl  to  the  motives  that  gave  rife  to  my 
pamphlets,  I  have  already  ftated  them,  and  as  to 
their  literary  merit,  though  1  have  no  very  great 
opinion  of  it,  yet,  after  having  heard  them  afcrib- 
ed  to  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Thornton  (not  the  language 
maker )  but  the  fecretary  to  the  Englifh  Ambaifa- 
dor),  Dr.  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biffet,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Smith,  and,  in  fhort, 
to  almoft  every  gentleman  of  diflinguifhed  talents 
among  the  friends  of  the  Federal  Government,  it 
would  be  mere  grimace  for  me  to  pretend,  that 
they  have  no  merit  at  all.  It  is  fomething  fingu- 
lar, that  the  democrats  never  pitched  upon  any 
low  fellow  as  the  author  ;  their  fufpicions  always 
alighted  among  gentlemen  of  family  and  gentle- 
men of  learning.  It  is  therefore  too  late  to  decry 
my  performances  as  taftelefs  and  illiterate,  now  it 
is  difcovered  that  the  author  was  brought  up  at 
the  plough  tail,  and  was  a  few  years  ago  a  pri- 
vate foidier  in  the  Britifh  army. 

Vol.  II.     [sept.]         iI 
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To  return  to  my  friend  Bradford.  Though  I 
am  ready  to  admit  him  as  a  neutral  in  all  that  is 
faid  by  Tickletohy^  I  cannot  do  this  with  regard  to 
what  is  ufhered  into  the  world  as  the  performance 
of  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  This  hatter-iurned-pr  inter , 
this  footy -lifted  fori  of  ink  and  urine,  whofe  heart 
is  as  black  and  as  foul  as  the  liquid  in  which  he 
dabbles,  mufl  have  written,  if  he  did  write,  at  the 
fpeciai  inftance  and  requeft  of  his  father  ;  for, 
the  Lampblack  fays,  "  a  father's  wilh  is  a  law 
with  me." 

After  having  premifed  this,  making  Bradford 
refponfible  for  what  is  contained  in  his  letter  and 
his  fon's,  I  mall  proceed  to  remark  on  fuch  parts 
of  both  as  I  think  worth  my  notice. 

And  firft  on  the  grand  difcovery  of  the  letter  to 
the  Aio'era-Man.' — This  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  gazette,  under  the  fignature  of  A  Corref- 
pondent,  againft  the  feeond  part  of  the  Bone  to 
Gnaw.  The  letter,  as  now  printed  by  Bradford, 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  very  correct  copy. 
I  remember  the  time  and  all  the  circumflances 
well.  Bradford,  who  is  as  eager  to  get  money  in- 
to his  hands  as  he  is  unwilling  to  let  it  out  again, 
repeatedly  aiked  me  for  a  Puff'  to  this  pamphlet. 
This  very  fon  came  to  me  for  it  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen  times.  I  at  laft  complied,  not  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  do  it  at  firft  (for  I  had  bored  the 
cunning  grand-child  of  the  cunning  almanack- 
m  ker  feveral  times  before),  but  I  could  with  dif- 
ficulty fpare  time  to  write  it. 

Puffs  are  of  feveral  forts,  I  believe  the  one  now 
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before  us,  is  what  is  called  a  Puff  indirect,  which 
means,  a  piece  written  by  an  author,  or  by  his 
defire,  againfl  his  own  performances,  thereby  to 
excite  oppofition,  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  fo  advance  the  renown  or  fate  of  his 
labours.  A  Puff  indirect  is,  then,  what  Iitand  ac- 
cufed  of,  and  as  I  have  no  argument  at  hand .  to 
prove  the  moral  fitnefs  of  the  thing,  I  mud,  as 
pleaders  do  in  all  knotty  points,  appeal  to  prece- 
dents. My  authorities  are  very  high,  being  no 
other  than  Addifon,  Phillips  and  Pope. 

No  one  that  has  read  the  Spectator  (and  who 
has  not  done  that)  can  have  failed  to  obferve,  that 
he  publifhed  many  letters  againfl  his  own  writ- 
ings, imitating  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  adver- 
faries,  and  containing  weak  arguments,  which  he 
immediately  overturns    in  his    anfwer. — Doctor 
Johnfon  tells  us  that,  before  the  acting  of  Phil- 
lips's Diflreffed  Mother,  a  whole  Spectator  was 
devoted  to  its  praife,  and  on  the  firft  night  a  felect 
audience  was  called  together  to  applaud  it.   The 
Epilogue  to  this  play  was   written  by  Addifon, 
who  inferred  a  letter  againfl:  it  in  the  Spectator, 
for  the  fake  of  giving  it  a  triumphant  anfwer. 
But,  Pope's  famous  puff  is  a  cafe  exactly  in  point. 
*'  He  drew  a  comparifon,"    fays  Dr.  Johnfon, 
cc  of   Phillips's  performance  with   his    own,  in 
"  which,   with  an  unexampled  and  unequalled 
6C  artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himfelf  always 
"  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to  Phil- 
"  lips.    The  delign  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  he 
"  difguifed  with  fuch  dexterity,  that,  though  Ad- 
"  difon  difcovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived,    and 
4i  was  afraid  of  difpleafing  Pope  by  publishing 
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"  his  paper." Now,  what  cenfure  does  Lord 

Chief-Juftice  Johnfon  (who,  God  knows,  was  far 
from  being  over  lenient)  pafs  on  all  this  ?  None 
at  all.  He  calls  neither  of  thefe  authors  "  an  bn- 
foftor  ;"  nor  can  I  think  he  would  have  done  fo, 
had  their  puffs  been  written  at  his  requeft,  and  for 
his  benefit. 

If  a  puff  can  ever  be  conftrued  as  an  a&  of 
meannefs,  it  mufl  be,  when  its  motive  is  felf-inte- 
reft.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  me,  as  I  could 
get  nothing  by  promoting  the  fale  of  the  work.  I 
had  a  note  of  hand  for  it  in  my  pofleffion  ;  which 
the  number  of  copies  fold  could  not  augment 
the  value  of. 

What  impudence  mufl  a  man  be  bleffed  with, 
who  can  ufher  to  the  world  a  puff,  which  he  wifhes 
Ihould  be  looked  upon  as  fomething  horridly  vil- 
lainous, when  he  himfelf  requefled  it  to  be  writ- 
ten, tranfcribed  it  himfelf,  and  carried  it  himfelf 
for  publication  ?— But  here  the  Bradfords  play  a 
double  game.  "  It  was  not  I  tranfcribed  it"  fays 
old  Goofy  Tom  ;  and  "a father's  wijh  is  a  law 
with  me,"  returns  the  young  Gofling.  But  you 
hilling,  web-footed  animals,is  it  not  between  you  ? 
-—The  puffing  for  fame  belongs  to  me  ;  but  the 
tranfcribing  and  carrying  to  the  prefs ;  all  the  in- 
terefted  part  of  the  bufinefs,  all  the  dirty  work, 
lies  among  yourfelves,  and  fo  I  leave  you  to  wad- 
dle and  dabble  about  in  it. 

Having  difmiffed  the  Puff,  we  now  come  to  the 
breach  of  confidence  in  publifhing  it.  There  are 
many  trarua&ions  which  we  do  not  look  upon  as 
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criminal,  which,  neverthelefs,  we  do  not  wiih  to 
have  made  public.  A  lady,  in  love  with  a  hand- 
fome  young  fellow,  may  make  indirect  advances, 
by  the  aid  of  a  third  perfon.  This  is  certainly  no 
crime  ;  but  fhould  the  confident  preferve  one  of 
her  letters,  and  afterwards  publifh  it,  I  prefume 
fuch  confident  would  meet  with  general  detec- 
tion. This  is  a  parallel  cafe  fo  far  ;  but  when  to 
this  we  add  the  aggravating  circumftance  of  the 
confident  being  the  original  advifer  of  the  corref- 
pondence,  we  are  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  exprefs 
our  abhorrence.  Yet  wTe  mufl  go  (till  further  with 
refpecl  to  Bradford.  He  has  not  only  divulged 
what  was  communicated  to  him  under  his  pledged 
fecrecy,  and  at  his  prefling  requefl,  to  ferve  him  ; 
but  he  has  been  guilty  of  this  fcandalous  breach 
of  confidence  towards  a  man,  to  whom  he  owes, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  not  now  in  jail  for  debt. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  drove  him  to  this  act 
of  treachery.  Revenge  for  the  flatement  I  had 
publifhed  concerning  the  oneflrilling  and f even-pence 
half-penny  pamphlet.  He  could  not  help  fearing 
that  people  would  refent  this  by  avoiding  his  mop. 
He  was  right  enough  ;  for,  though  I  am  an  Eng« 
lifhman,  and  of  courfe,  a  fort  of  lawful  prey  to 
the  democrats,  yet  they,  even  they,  cannot  help 
faying  that  he  is  an  abominable  {harper,  To  be 
revenged  on  me  for  this,  he  publifhed  the  letter, 
and  has  thus  done  what  all  impotent  vindictive 
men  do,  injured  himfelf  without  injuring  his  ad- 
verfary.  I  hinted  that  he  had  taken  me  in,  and  in 
return  he  betrays  me  :  to  the  reputation  of  a  fhar- 
per,  he  adds  that  of  a  villain. 
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After  this  will  any  one  fay  that  I  am  to  blame, 
if  I  expofe  this  ftupid,  this  mean,  this  iliabby,  this 
treacherous  family  ?  Do  they  cleferve  any  quarter 
from  me  ?— Svery  one  fays — no,  Peter,  no. 

They  fay  I  lived  in  a  garret  when  firft  they 
knew  me.  They  found  me  fole  tenant  and  occupi- 
er of  a  very  good  houfe.  No.  81.  CallowhilL 
They  fay  I  was  poor ;  and  that  lump  of  walking 
tallow  itreaked  with  lampblack,  that  calls  itfelf 
Samuel  F.  Bradford,  has  the  impudence  to  fay  that 
my  w7ardrobe  confifted  of  my  old  regimentals, 
Sec— At  the  time  the  Bradfords  firil  knew  me  I 
earned  about  140  dollars  pr.  month,  and  which  I 
continued  to  do  for  about  two  years  and  a  half.  I 
taught  Englifh  to  the  moll  refpeclable  Frenchmen 
In  the  city,  who  did  not  fhufrle  me  off  with  notes 
as  Bradford  did.  With  fuch  an  income  I  leave 
the  reader  to  guefs  whether  I  had  any  occafion  to 
go  fhabbily  dreffed, — It  would  look  childifri 
to  retort  here,  but  let  the  reader  go  and  aik 
the  women  in  Callowhill-ftreet  about  the  rent  in 
old  Bradford's  yellow  breeches. 

The  Bradfords  have  feen  others  attack  me  upon 
inv  fudden  exaltation,  as  they  call  it :  upon  my 
having  a  book-fhop,  and  all  this  without  any  vi- 
fible  means  of  acquiring  it ;  whence  they  wifh  to 
make  people  believe  that  I  am  paid  by  the  Britifh 
government.  It  is  exceffively  bafe  in  the  Brad- 
fords to  endeavour  to  flrengthen  this  opinion,  be- 
caufe  they  know  that  I  came  by  my  money  fairly  and 
honeftly.  They  were  never  out  of  my  debt,  from 
the  moment  they  publifhed  the  firft  pamphlet, 
which  was  in  Aug.    1794,   till  the  latter  end  of 
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May  lafl.*  They  ufed  to  put  off  the  payment  of 
their  notes  from  time  to  time,  and  they  always 
had  at  their  tongues  end  ;  "  we  know  you  don't 
"  want  money."  And  thefe  rafcals  have  now  the 
impudence  to  fay  that  I  was  their  needy  hireling  ! 

'lis  pity,   as  Tom  Jones's  Heft  fays,  but 

there  mould  be  a  hell  for  fuch  fellows. 

It  is  hinted,  and  indeed  faid,  in  this  vile  pam- 
phlet, that  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  alfo — I  promifed   the  reader  I 
would  tell   him  a  ftory  about  Bradford's  patri- 
otifm,  and  I  will  now  be  as  good  as  my  word.— 
In  order  to  induce  me  to  continue  the  Congrefs 
Gall  try,  he  informed  me,   that  Mr,  Wolcot  had 
promiied  to  procure  him  the  printing  of  the  Re- 
ports  to  Congrefs  :  "  So,"  added   he,   "I  will 
"  print  off  enough  copies  for  the  members,  and  fa 
"  many  befides  as  will  be  fufficient  to  place  at  the 
"  end  of  each  of  your  numbers,  and  Congrefs  will 
"  pay  for  printing  the  whole  /"  He  told  me  he  had 
afked  Mr.  Wolcot  for  this  job,  which  I  looked  upon; 
as  an  indirect  way  of  afking  for  a  bribe,  being  af- 
fured  that  he  built  his  hopes  of  fucceeding,  upon- 
being  the  publiiher  of  my  works. — -Now,  here's- 
a  dog  for  you,  that  gees  and  aiks  for  a  govern- 
ment job,  prefuming  folely  upon  the  merit  of  be- 
ing the  vender  of  what  he,  nine  months  after-- 
wards,  calls  dirty  water ,  and  who  adds  to  this  an 
attempt  to  fix  the  character  of  government  toot 
on  another  man.  If  1  would  have   continued  the 
Numbers,  it  is  probable  he  might  have  printed- 

*  At  this  time  they  owed  me  18  dollars,  which  had  been- 
due  for  near  fix  months,  and  which  I  was  at  iail  obliged  to 
take  out  in  books. 
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the  Reports  ;  but  this  I  would  not  do.  I  wanted 
no  Reports  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  my  pamphlets : 
that  would  have  been  renewing  the  punifhment  of 
coupling  the  living  to  the  dead. 

Sooty  Sam,  the  GoSlng,  tells  the  public  that  I 
ufed  to  call  him  afans-culotte  and  his  father  a  re- 
bel. If  this  be  true,  I  am  fure  I  can  call  them  no- 
thing worfe,  and  therefore  I  am  by  no  means  anxi- 
ous to  contradict  him.-— But,  pray,  wife  Miller 
Bradford  of  the  "political  [and  bawdy"]  book- 
flore,"  is  not  this  avowal  of  yours  rather  calcu- 
lated to  deftroy  what  you  fay  about  my  being  an 
artful  andfubtle  hypocrite  ?  I  take  it  that  my  cal* 
ling  you  rebels  and  fans-culotics  to  your  faces  is  no 
proof  of  my  hypocrify  ;  nor  will  the  public  think 
It  any  proof  of  your  putting  a  coat  upon  my  back. 
Men  are  generally  mean  when  they  are  dependent; 
they  do  not,  indeed  they  do  not,  call  their  patrons 
fans-culottes  and  rebels  ;  nor  do  people  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  fo  called,  unlefs  fome  weighty  motive 
induces  them  to  put  up  with  it. — This  acknow- 
ledgement of  Bradford's  is  conclufive  ;   it  (hows 

o 

at  once  on  what  footing  we  ftood  with  relation  to 
each  other. 

He  fays  that  I  abufed  many  of  the  mod  re/pec- 
table  characters ,  by  calling  them  Specular  rs,  Land' 
jobbers,  &c.  who  were  continually  feeking  to  en- 
trap  and  deceive  foreigners.  If  I  did  call  thofe  men 
Speculators  and  Landjobbers,  who  are  continually 
feeking  to  entrap  foreigners  ;  if  I  confined  myfeli 
to  fuch  mild  terms,  I  muft  have  oqqtl  in  an  ex- 
tremely good  humour.  But,  young  Miller  Lamp- 
black, be  candid  for  once,  and  allow  me  that  your 
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father  is  a  fharper.    Oh  !   don't  go  to  deny  that 
now  5  what  every  body  fays  mud:  be  true. 

"  How  grofsly,"  fays  the  fan,  w  did  you  fre- 
"  quently  abufe  the  People  of  America,  by  affert- 
"  ing  that,  for  the  greater  part,  they  were  Arijic- 
"  crats  and  Royalifts  in  their  hearts,  and  only  wore 
"  the  maik  of  hypocrify  to  anfwer  their  own  pur- 
pofes."— If  young  Urine  will  but  agree  to  leave 
out  People  of  America,  and  fupply  its'  places  with, 
family  of  Goofy  Tom,  I  will  own  the  fentence  for 
mine  ;  and  I  will  tell  the  public  into  the  bargain, 
how  I  came  to  make  ufe  of  it.  I  entered  Bradford's 
one  day,  and  found  him  poring  over  an  old  book 
on  heraldry.  I  looked  at  it,  and  we  made  fome  re- 
marks on  the  orthography,  In  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards he  afked  me  if  I  knew  any  thing  of  the 
great  Bradford  family  in  England.  I  replied  no. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  had  jufl  feen  a  lift  of  new 
Peers  {Englifh  Peers,  reader  !)  among  which  was 
a  Lord  Bradford ;  and  that  he  fufpecled  that  he 
was  of  a  branch  of  their  family. — As  the  old  wo- 
men fay,  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather.  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  look. 
The  blufh  that  warmed  my  cheek  for  him  then, 
renews  itfelf  as  I  write. — He  did  not  drop  it  here. 
He  dunned  my  ears  about  it  half  a  dozen  times  ; 
and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  requefl  me  to  make  en- 
quiries about  it,  when  I  wrote  home.— It  was  on 
this  molt  ludicrous  occafion;  that  I  burfl  out, 
"  Ah  d — n  you,  I  fee  you  are  all  Arlftocrais  and 
"  Royalifls  in  your  hearts  yet.  Your  republi- 
"  canifm  is  nothing  but  hypocrify."  And  I  dare 
fay  the  reader  will  think  I  was  half  right. — I  won- 
der what  are  the  armorial  figns  of  Bradford's 

Vol.  II.     [sept.]         K 
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family.  The  crefl  muft  be  a  Goofe,  of  courfe.  In- 
{lead  of  fcollops  and  gueules,  he  may  take  a  cou- 
ple of  printers  balls,  a  keg  of  lampblack  and  a 
Jordan.  His  two  great  bears  offons  (I  except 
William)  may  ferve  as  fupporters,  and  his  motto 
may  be,  "  One  /hilling  and  fe-ven-pence  half -penny 
"  for  a  pamphlet"  All  this  will  form  a  pretty  good 
republican  coat  of  arms. 

Let  it  be  remembered  here  too,  that  my  calling 
the  Bradfords  Ariftocrats  and  hypocrites,  does  not 
prove  me  to  be  a  hypocrite ■,  a  needy  hirelings  or  a 
e  :ard.  As  to  this  laft  term  which  young  Lamp* 
k  has  conferred  on  me,  it  is  the  bluflering 
noife  of  a  poor  timid  trembling  cock,  crowing 
upon  his  own  dunghill.  I  hurl  his  coward  back  to 
his  teeth,  with  the  addition  of  fool  and  fcoundreU 
I  think  that  is  interefl  enough  for  one  fortnight. 
The  father  has  ferved  the  filly  fon,  as  the  monkey 
ferved  the  cat,  when  he  took  her  paw  to  rake  the 
chefnuts  cut  of  the  fire  with. 

They  accufe  me  of  being  given  to  fcandal. — * 
.If  I  had  publifned,  or  made  ufe  of,  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  anecdotes  they  fupplied  me  with,  I 
mould  have  fet  the  whole  city  together  by  the 
ears.  The  governor's  friar  e  alone  would  fill  a 
volume.— Flljuft  mention  one  or  two,  which  will 
prove,  that  I  am  not  the  nrft  old  acquaintance 
that  Bradford  has  betrayed.  He  told  me  of  a 
judge,  who,  when  he  prefented  him  an  old  ac- 
count ,  refufed  to  pay  it,  as  it  was  fitting  a  bad  ex- 
ample. — — "  Ah,  righteous   judge?    A   Second 

cc  Daniel  !" He  told  me,  that  he  went  once 

to  breakiaft  with  Mr.   Dallas,  now  Secretary 
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of  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  and  that  Dallas 
faid  to  him  :  "By  G — d  Tom  we  have  nofugar, 
"  and  I  have  not  a  farthing  in  the  world." — "  So," 
fays  my  Lord  Bradford,  tc  I  put  my  hand  in  my* 
•*  pocket,  and  tofTed  the  girl  a  quarter  of  a  dollar, 

and  fhe  went  out  and  got  fome." Another 

time,  he  faid,  Mr.  Dallas's  hair-dreffer  was  going 
to  fue  him  for  a  few  (hillings,  when  he,  like  a  ge- 
nerous friend,  Hepped  in  and  put  a  flop  to  further 
proceedings,  by  buying  the  debt  at  a  great  difcount* 
• 1  forget  whether  he  fays  he  was  repaid  or  not. 

Thefe  anecdotes  he  wanted  me  to  make  ufe  of  ^ 
but  thefe,  as  well  as  all  the  others  he  furnifhed  me 
with,  appeared  to  me  to  be  brought  forth  by  pri- 
vate malice,  and  therefore  I  never  made  ufe  of 
any  of  them.  Though,  I  muft  confefs,  that,  in 
one  inftance  in  particular,  this  was  a  very  great 
act  of  felf-denial. 

From  Secretaries  of  State,  judges  and  Gover- 
nors, let  us  come  to  Prefidents. — Don't  flart,  rea- 
der, my  bookfeller  knew  nothing  againfl  General 
Wafnington,  or  he  would  have  told  it. — -No ;  we 
are  now  going  to  fee  a  trait  of  Bradford's  republic 
canifmof  another  kind. — Marten's  Law  of  Nations, 
a  work  that  I  translated  from  the  French  for  Brad- 
ford, is  dedicated  by  him,  to  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  States.  The  dedication  was  written  by  me, 
notwithftanding  the  Bradfords  were  obliged  to 
amend  my  writings.  When  a  proof  of  it  was  ta- 
ken off,  old  Bradford  propofed  a  fulfome  addition 
to  it ;  6C  give  the  old  boy  a  little  mere  oil"  faid 
he.  This  greafmg  I  refufed  to  have  any  hand  in, 
and  notwithftanding  I  did  not  know  hozv  to  write, 
and  was  a  needy  hireling,  my  Lord  and  Matter, 
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Bradford,  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  al^ 
teration,  though  I  could  have  no  reafonable  ob- 
jection, as  it  was  figned  with  his  name. 

While  the  old  man  was  attempting  to  wheedle 
the  Prefident  and  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, the  fon  Samuel  was  wheedling  the 
French  Minifter  :  the  Bradfords  love  a  double 
game  dearly.  He  fpent  whole  evenings  with  him, 
or  at  lead  he  told  me  fo.  According  to  his  ac- 
count, they  were  like  two  brothers.  I  cannot 
blame  Mr.  Adet,  who  undoubtedly  mult  have  a 
curiofity  to  know  all  the  fecrets  of  Bradford's 
prefs.  For  my  part,  as  foon  as  I  heard  of  this  in- 
timacy, I  looked  upon  myfelf  as  being  as  well 
known  to  the  French  Minifter  as  I  was  to  Brad- 
ford. 

But,  there  is  a  tale  connected  with  this,  which' 
mud  be  told,  becaufe  it  will  give  the  lie  to  all  that 
young  Lampblack  has  faid  about  correcting  and 
altering  my  works.  His  defign  is  to  make  people 
believe  that  I  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  prun- 
ings.     We  fnall  fee  how  this  was  in  a  moment. 

In   the  New  Year's   Gift,  fpeaking  of  the 

French  Minifter,  I  make  ufe  of  the  following 
words:  u  not  that  I  doubt  his  veracity,  though 
Ci  his  not  being  a  Chriftian  might  be  a  trifling  ob- 

cc  jection,  with  fome  weak-minded  people."- 

The  old  Goofy  wanted  me  to  change  the  word 
Chriftian  for  Proteftant,  as  he  was  a  good  friend, 
and  might  be  ufeful  to  his  fon.  He  came  himfelf 
with  the  proof  fheet,  to  prevail  on  me  to  do  this ; 
but  if  the  reader  looks  into  the  New  Year's  Gift^ 
he  will  fee  that  I  did  not  yield. 
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Bradford  never  prevailed  on  me  to  leave  out  a 
fingle  word  in  his  life,  except  a  paffage  in  the  Con- 
grefs  Gallery.  "  Remember"  (fays  the  fon  in  a 
triumphant  manner)  "  Remember  what  was  eraf- 
"  ed  from  the  Congrefs  Gallery" 1  do  remem- 
ber it,  thou  compoft  of  die-fluff,  lampblack  and 
urine,  I  do  remember  it  well  \  and  fince  you  have 

not  told  all  about  it,  I  will. The  paffage  eraf- 

ed  contained  fome  remarks  on  the  indecent  and 
every  way  unbecoming  expreflion  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
on  the  trial  of  Randall,  when  he  faid,  that  gentle- 
men would  have  ferved  his  client  right,  if  they  had 
kicked  him  out  of  the  room.  Bradford  told  me  he  had 
a  very  particular  reafon  for  wifhing  this  left  out, 
and  as  it  was  not  a  paffage  to  which  I  attached 
much  importance,  left  out  it  was  :  but  had  I 
known  that  his  very  particular  reafon  was,  that  he 
had  engaged  Mr.  Lewis  as  his  counfellor  in  a  fuit 
which  he  had  juft  then  commenced  againfl  his 
deceafed  brother's  v/idow  and  his  own  fifters,  the 
paffage  fhould  not  have  been  left  out,  for  him  nor 

for  Mr.  Lewis  neither.     I  fear  no  lawyers. 

From  this  fa£t,  we  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  the  independence  of  Bradford's  prefs,  when  left 
to  his  own  conducting.* 

I  think,  the  further  we  go,  the  deeper  My  Lord 

■?f  Bradford  pretends  todeteft  me  in  a  lie  about  my  having 
a  prefs.  I  have  two  now  at  work  for  me,  and  the  printers  are. 
always  paid  the  inftant  their  work  is  done.    Can  a  Bradford: 

fay  as  much  ? -He  tells  me  fomething  about  my   being 

obligedto  pay  my  taxes.  To  be  Aire  I  am ;  but  did  any  tax-ga- 
therer ever  dare  clap  his  hand  on  any  of  my  goods  or  chattels  ? 
ISo;  but  the  land  of  Thomas  Bradford  ;  back-lard  which  he 
got  cut  of  the  old  foldiers,  who  were  fighting  laft  war  while 
be  was  a  fort  of  jailer;  this  land  was  fold  laft  year  by  the  Sheriff > 

and  that  to  pay  the  taxes  too You  fee,  My  Lord  Bradford,, 

that  you  have  refrefhed  my  memory  to  fomepurpofe. 
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Bradford  gets  m  the  mire.  Let  us  ft  op  the  career,, 
then.  Let  us  difmifs  him,  his  fons,  his  prefs  and 
his  fhop,  with  a  remark  or  two  on  one  more  paf- 
fage  of  his  fon's  letter.  "  You,"  (meaning  me) 
"  can  declaim  and  fcandcdlze  with  the  greateft 
"  hero  of  Bilingsgate^  yet,  in  fober  arugment  and 
"  chajlity  of  manner,  you  are  a  mere  nincompoop" 

'* ^-The  reader  muft  have  obferved,  that  Boileau? 

Rofcommon  and  Pope,  in  their  poetical  rules,  al- 
ways convey  the  precept  in  an  example  ;  fo  we 
fee  here,  that  young  Lampblack  gives  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  very  manner  he  decries. — — -But,  a 
word  more  about  chajlity:  not  quite  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  though  not  fo  far  from  it  as  to  render  the 
tranfition  very  abrupt.- — —Ghqfilty  from  the  pen 
of  a  Bradford!  Chajlity ,  I  fay,  from  No  8,  South 
Front- Street !  Chajlity  from  the  bazudy-bookffxp  f 

- 1  have  no  pretenfion  to  an  overftock  of  mo- 

defty  or  fqueamiihnefs.  I  have  ferved  an  appren- 
ficefhip  in  the  army  ;  yet  have  I  often  been  fhock- 
ed  to  fee  what  the  Bradford s  fell.  Not,  perhaps, 
fo  much  at  the  obfcenity  of  the  books,  as  at  the 
conduct  of  the  venders.  I  do  not  know  a  traffic  fo 
completely  infamous  as  this.  In  London  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  very  fcum  of  the  Jews.  It  is  ten  times 
worfe  than  the  trade  of  a  bawd  :  it  is  pimping  for 
the  eyes :  it  creates  what  the  punk  does  but  fatisfy 
when  created.  Thefe  literary  panders  are  the  pur- 
veyors for  the  bawdy-houfe. -However,  as  far 

as  relates  to  the  people  in  queflion,  the  fons  are 
not  to  blame  :  "  a  "father's  wijh  is  a  law  with 
them/' 

I  mall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  though 
Bradford's  publication   was  principally  intended 
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to  do  away  the  charge  of  having  duped  me*in  the 
one  and  feven-pence  half-penny  job,  he  has  left  it 
juft  as  it  was.  His  fon  has,  indeed,  attempted  to 
bewilder  the  reader  by  a  comparifon  between  the 
prices  of  the  enfuing  pamphlets;  but  what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  His  father  took  the  Obfer- 
■vatiom,  was  to  publifh  them,  and  gire  me  half  the 
profits.  Long  after,  many  months  after,  every 
copy  of  the  work  was  fold,  afked  him  for  an  ac- 
count of  it,  which  he  brought  me  in  writing,  and 
in  which  my  half  of  the  profits  was  ftated  at  one 
/hilling  and/even  pence  half-penny,  or  about  twenty- 
one  cents. — -Now,  nothing  pofterior  to  this  could 
poflibly  diminifh  the  barefacednefs  of  the  tranfac- 
tion.  I  did  not  actually  receive  the  twenty-one  cents  ; 
threw  the  paper  from  me  with  difdain  ;  nor  did 
I  ever  receive  a  farthing  for  the  publication  in 
queition  from  that  day  to  this. 

I  now  take  leave  of  the  Bradfords,  and  of  all 
thofe  who  have  written  againfl  me.  People's  opini- 
ons mufl  now  be  made  up  concerning  them  and 
me.  Thofe  who  ftill  believe  the  lies  that  have  been 
vomited  forth  againft  me,  are  either  too  flupid, 
too  perverfe  to  merit  further  attention.  I  will, 
therefore,  never  write  another  word  in  reply  to 
any  thing  that  is  publifhed  about  myfelf.  Bark 
away,  hell-hounds,  till  you  are  fuffocated  in  your 
own  foam.  Your  labours  are  preferved,  bound  up 
together  in  a  piece  of  bear-fidn  with  the  hair  on, 
and  nailed  up  to  a  poft  in  my  fhop,  where,  who- 
ever pleafes,  may  read  them  gratis. 

End  of  the  Censor  for  September, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

PERSUADED  of  the  utility  this  Cenfor  may  be 
of,  if  extenfively  read,  the  editor  has  printed  a 
double  edition  of  it,  and  by  that  mean  has  been  enabled 
to  reduce  the  price  to  One  Quarter  of  a  Dollar* 

The  next  Cenfor  will  contain  a  letter  to  the  infamous 
Tom  Paine,  in  anfwer  to  the  brutal  attack,  which  the 
defpots  of  France  have  certainly  paid  him  for  making  on 
General  Waftrington,  and  on  the  government  and  Con- 

ftitution  of  the  United  States This  Cenfor  will  alfo 

begin  remarks  on  the  debates  in  Congrefs. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


As  nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  the  applaufe,  or 
profitable  than  the  admonition,  of  good  men,  I  have  rea- 
ibn  to  congratulate  myfelf  on  an  abundance  of  both : 
but  as  applaufe  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  with  money, 
and  as  admonition  is  a  commodity  that  every  one  is  ready 
to  beftow  gratis,  I  mud  requeft  that  future  communi- 
cations of  this  kind  may  come  to  me  poft-free 1  alfo 

beg  leave  to  hint  to  thofe  who  give  me  advice,  which 
they  wifh  I  mould  follow,  not  to  do  it  in  too  dictatorial 
a  ftyle ;  for,  if  I  have  any  good  qualities,  docility,  I  am 
afraid,  is  not  to  be  numbered  amongft  them. 
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CITIZEN   ADET's  NOTES    TO   THE 
SECRETARY    OF    STATE. 


^  H  E  moment  the  Gallic  ufurpers  had  mur- 
dered their  fove reign,  and,  from  the  vileft 
walks  in  life,  mounted  into  his  feat,  they  afTum- 
ed  the  tone  of  mailers  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Their  ftyle  has  fometimes  foften- 
ed,  it  is  true ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  it  has  re- 
gularly approached  towards  that  loftieft  note,  that 
ne  plus  ultra  of  infolence,  which  it  attained  in 
Citizen  Adefs  laft  communications. 

In  offering  my  fentiments  on  thefe  arrogant 
erTufions  of  unflart  tvranny,  I  feel  an  unufual  de- 
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gree  of  diffidence :  a  diffidence  that  does  not 
arife  from  any  fear  I  entertain  of  the  Citizen  or 
his  factious  adherents,  or  even  of  the  "  terrible 
"  nation"  to  ufe  his  own  words,  of  which  he  was 
lately  the  worthy  reprefentative ;  but  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  my  inability  to  do  juftice  to  the 
fubjeel:.  The  keeneft  fatire,  were  1  mailer  of  it, 
would  fall  blunted  from  fuch  hardened  impu- 
dence, fuch  pure  unadulterated  brafs,  as  it  would 
here  have  to  encounter.  Terms  of  reproach  are 
not  yet  invented,  capable  of  expreffing  the  re- 
fentment  that  every  man,  who  has  the  leaft  refpeel: 
for  the  government,  ought  to  feel  on  this  occafion. 

Thus  voluntarily  to  interfere  in  a  correfpond- 
ence  between  a  foreign  minifter  and  the  officers 
of  Hate,  might,  under  other  circumftances,  ap- 
pear rather  a  bold  intrufion;  but,  the  Citizen's 
having  communicated  his  papers  to  the  people ',  at 
the  fame  time,  if  not  before,  they  reached  the 
Secretary  of  State,  happily  precludes  the  necef- 
fity  of  an  apology. 

The  notes  on  which  I  am  about  to  remark,  and 
to  which,  colle&ed  together,  I  have  affixed  the 
title  of  Diplomatic  Blunderbujs,  are  intended  chief- 
ly to  notify  to  the  people  of  America,  that  the 
French  rulers  are  angry  with  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  an- 
ger, they  have  ordered  Citizen  Adet  to  fufpend 
his  functions  as  minifter,  till  the  government  mall 
alter  its  conduct,  or,  in  the  pedagogue  ftyle* 
mend  its  manners. 

In  the  44th  page  of  the  Blunderbufs,  the  Citi- 
zen makes  a  recapitulation  of  the  offences  that 
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have  brought  on  us  this  dreadful  chaftifement, 
this  political  excommunication;  and  it  will  not 
appear  a  little  furprifing,  that  fome  of  them  have 
exifted  ever  fmce  the  birth  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, notwithstanding  the  love  and  efteem  this  out- 
landifh  lady  has  ever  expreffed  towards  her  lifter 
America. 

Thefe  offences  amounting  to  feven  in  number^ 
are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Federal  Government  put  in  quejlion, 
whether  it  mould  execute  the  treaties,  or 
receive  the  agents  of  the  rebel  and  profcrib- 
ed  princes. 

z.  It  made  a  proclamation  of  inftdious  neu- 
trality. 

3.  By  its  chicaneries,  it  abandoned  French  pri- 
vateers to  its  courts  of  juftice. 

4.  It  eluded  the  amicable  mediation  of  the 
French  Republic  for  breaking  the  chains  of 
the  American  citizens  in  i\lgiers. 

5.  It  allowed  the  French  colonies  to  be  declar- 
ed in  a  ftate  of  blockade,  and  allowed  the 
citizens  of  America  to  be  interdicted  the 
right  of  trading  to  them. 

6.  It  eluded  all  the  advances  made  by  the 
French  Republic  for  renewing  the  treaties  of 
commerce  upon  a  more  favourable  footing 
to  both  nations. 

7.  It  anticipated  Great  Britain,  by  folicit- 
ing  a  treaty,  in  which  treaty  it  proftituted 
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its  neutrality;  it  facrificcd  France  to  her 
enemies,  or  rather,  looking  upon  her  as 
obliterated  from  the  chart  [map]  of  the 
world,  it  forgot  the  fervices  fhe  had  render- 
ed it,  and  threw  afide  the  duty  of  gratitude, 
as  if  ingratitude  was  a  governmental  duty. 

Thefe  are  the  heinous  crimes  of  which  the  Fe- 
deral Government  Hands  charged  by  the  fultans 
of  France.  Let  us  now,  if  they  will  permit  us, 
examine  thefe  crimes,  one  by  one,  and  fee  whe- 
ther the  Preiident,  and  MefTrs.  Hamilton,  Knox, 
Jay,  Pickering  and  Wolcot,  really  deferve  to  be 
guillotined,  or  not. 

cc  i .  The  Federal  Government  put  'in  quejiion, 
cc  zvhether  it  Jhould  execute  the  treaties,  or  receive 
"  the  agents  of  the  rebel  and  j>rojcribed  princesP 

The  Citizen  has  made  a  fmall  miitake  in  draw- 
ing up  this  charge,  owing,  I  fuppofe,  to  his  ig- 
norance of  that  excellent  rule  of  the  Englifh 
language,  which  requires  every  thing  to  be  called 
by  its  right  name.  I  would  have  worded  it  thus : 
The  Federal  Government  put  in  queftion,  whe- 
ther it  mould  execute  the  treaties, ^nade  between 
America  and  the  king  of  France,  with  his  re- 
bel  fubjecls  who  had  juft  murdered  him,  or  re- 
ceive the  agents  of  his  lawful  fucceffors,  the 
Princes  whom  thofe  murderers  had  had  the  au- 
dacity to  pretend  to  profcribe." 

With  this  trifling  alteration,  I  am  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  am  very  far  from 
admitting  it  to  be  2l  crime.  The  king  of  France 
was  murdered  on  the  21ft  of  January,  1793*  In- 
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formation  of  this  event  could  not  be  received 
here  much  before  the  18th  of  April,  and  it  was 
on  that  day  the  Prefident  fubmitted  to  his  coun- 
cil, the  queftions  of  which  the  above  charge  forms 
the  fub fiance. 

The  treaties  here  fpoken  of,  were  made  with 
Louis   XVI.  whofe   minifter,   at   the   time  thefe 
queftions   were  propofed  for  confideration,  was 
reiident  at  Philadelphia.     The  Prefident  knew, 
indeed,  that  the  king  was  dead,  but  he,  at  the  fame 
time,  knew  that  the  treaties  were  binding  on  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  his  lawful  "  heirs  and 
"  fuccejfors"  and  he  certainly  knew  that  Petion, 
Danton,    Roland,  Claviere,    Condorcet,  BrhTot, 
and  the  innumerable  horde  of  bloody  ufurpers 
who  have  come  after  them,  were  not  thofe  "  heirs 
"  and  fucceffbrs?"    He  alfo  knew7,  that  even  the 
whole  French  nation,  could  not,  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
treaties,  become  the  "heirs  and  fuccefFors"  of 
Louis  XVI.    and,   though   treaties,  made  with  a 
monarch,  may   remain  in  force  with  the  nation 
under  a  new  form  of  government,  yet  this  is,  as 
moft  affuredly  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  at  the  od- 
tion  of  the  other  contracting  party.    The  Ameri- 
can government  had,    therefore,    an   indifputed 
right  to  refufe  to  execute,  in  behalf  of  the  French 
nation,  treaties  made  with  their  fovereign  alone. 

If  we  turn  back  a  little,  we  mail  find  this  very 
audacious  and  unprincipled  Convention,  whofe 
minifter  was  coming  to  Philadelphia,  publicly  de- 
liberating, "  whether  the  treaties,  made  with  the 
"  tyrant  Louis,  were  binding  on  the  regenerated 
<c  nation,  or  not."  This  queftion  was  determined 
in  the  negative,  and  accordingly  the  treaty  with 
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Holland  was  immediately  violated.  And  yet 
they  will  not  permit  the  poor  government  of 
America  to  debate  about  any  fuch  thing,  nor 
even  to  talk  of  it  in  fecret,  though  the  refult  be 
in  their  own  favour  !  Let  it  be  remembered  too, 
that  Genet  came  authorized  to  make  new  treaties, 
a  pretty  certain  proof,  that  the  Convention  did 
not  call  in  quefrion  the  right  of  the  government 
to  refufe  to  adhere  to  the  old  ones.  It  is  a  proof 
of  more;  it  is  a  proof  that  they  expected  that 
it  would  make  the  refufal.  Would  to  God  their 
expectation  had  been  realized ! 

I  will  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  fully  juftified  in  its  decifion  on 
this  important  fubj eel: ;  but  I  iniift  that  its  con- 
duel:  evinced  the  utmofi:  partiality  for  the  new 
Republic.  When  Genet  arrived  here,  it  was  far 
from  being  ascertained  that  the  whole,  or  even  a 
majority,  of  the  French  nation,  approved  of  the 
murder  of  their  Sovereign,  or  had  abandoned 
the  caufe  of  his  fucceffors.  The  government  of 
America,  had,  but  a  few  months  before,  beheld 
them  railing  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  fwearing 
to  die,  if  neceffary,  in  defence  of  their  king. 
Their  conftitution,  eftabliShing  a.  hereditary  monar- 
chy, had  been  voluntarily  formed,  and  Solemnly 
Sanctioned  by  the  whole  nation,  amidft  feftivals  and 
Te-Deums,  and  had  been  officially  communicated 
to  the  world.  Each  member  of  the  AlTembly,  as 
well  as  every  individual  Frenchman,  had  repeated- 
ly Sworn  "  to  maintain  this  conftitution  with  all  his 
(C  might."  Laws  had  been  made,  puniShing  with 
transportation  all  who  refufed  to  take  the  oath, 
and  till  then  unheard-of  cruelties  had  been  exer- 
ciSed  on  the  non-jurors.     After  all  this,  was  it 
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aftonifhing  that  the  Federal  Government  mould, 
for  a  moment,  hefitate  to  believe,  that  the  nation 
was  really  become  a  Republic,  and  that  this  con- 
flitution,  about  which  there  had  been  fo  much 
noife  and  rejoicing  and  feafting  and  ringing  and 
fwearing  mould  be  fo  completely  deftroyed  as  to 
leave  neither  remnant  nor  rag  vifible?  Muft 
they  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  France, 
becaufe  they  did  not  yield  implicit  credit  to  him 
who  firft  told  them,  that  the  very  men  who  had 
declared  the  king's  perfon  to  be  "  facred  and 
"  inviolable,"  had  dipped  their  hands  in  his 
blood;  and  that  the  people,  who  had  folemnly 
vowed  to  maintain  the  decree  with  their  lives, 

had  bafely  applauded  the  fanguinary  deed  ? 

It  is  not  the  final  determination  of  the  American 
government,  for  that  was  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  it  is  its  hefitation,  of  which  Citizen 
Adet  complains;  as  if  he  had  faid:  "  How  could 
ce  you,  for  a  moment,  doubt  of  the  faithlefsnefs 
(i  of  my  countrymen?  How  durft  you  helitate  to 
cc  think  them,  what  they  have  lince  fo  fully 
<c  proved  themfelves,  a  horde  of  traitors,  perjur- 

"  ers  and  afTailins?" If  the  Citizen  will  but 

forgive  the  government  this  time,  I  will  anfwer 
for  them  they  will  never  doubt  on  this  fubjedt 
again. 

But,  if  it  was  fo  very  natural  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  view  the  French  in  their  true 
character,  was  not  that  a  reafon,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  deliberating  whether  their  republican 
minifter  mould  be  received  in  preference  to  the 
agents  of  the  Princes  ?  The  government  had  the 
interefls  of  America  to  attend  to  in  this  impor- 
tant deciiion,  as   well  as  thofe  of  France.     A 
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Weighty  debt  was  due  from  this  country,  not  to 
the  regenerated  nation  nor  to  its  bloodthirfty  ty- 
rants, but  to  Louis  XVI.  his  heirs  and  Jucce/fbrs. 
A  minifter  from  the  Republic  once  admitted,  a 
claim  of  the  intereft  of  the  debt  could  not  be  re- 
fufed;  and  if  the  volatile  and  perjured  nation, 
had  recalled  the  fucceffor  of  their  fovereign, 
would  not  that  fucceffor  have  demanded,  and 
with  juftice,  a  fecond  payment  of  fuch  intereft? 
This  has  not  yet  happened,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  might  not  have  happened.  In  the  common 
affairs  of  men,  he  who  has  been  once  convicled 
of  perjury,  is  never  after  looked  upon  as  credi- 
ble ;  and  the  fame  rule  is  applicable  to  focieties. 
It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  good  faith 
among  the  allies,  and  to  the  daftardly  conduct  of 
the  Princes  themfelves,  neither  of  which  could 
wrell  be  forefeen  at  the  time,  that  a  Bourbon  is 
not  now  on  the  throne  of  France :  fo  that,  the 
Federal  Government,  initead  of  difcovering  a 
hoftile  difpofition  towards  the  Republic,  certainly 
hazarded  much  in  its  favour. 

But,  conliderations  of  this  nature  have  no 
weight  with  the  new  fovereigns  of  France.  Their 
objecl  in  bringing  forward  the  charge  at  this  time, 
is,  not  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
their  government  a&ed  unjuftly  or  unwifely,  but 
that  it  leaned  to  the  fide  of  monarchy  rather  than 
to  that  of  republic  anifm.  That  this  is  falfe  is 
clear  from  the  refult;  but  were  the  infinuation 
juft,  had  the  government  expreffed  a  wifh  to  fee 
fuch  a  monfter  of  a  republic  as  that  of  France 
cruihed  in  its  birth,  the  wifh  would  have  been  a 
moft  pious  one. 
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Republic -anifm  is  become,  for  what  reafon  t 
know  not,  fynonymous  with  freedom  and  happi- 
nefs,  and  there  are  thoufands  among  us  who  pre- 
tend to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  ex* 
ample  before  their  eyes,  that  men  cannot  be  en- 
ilaved  under  a  form  of  government  that  is  called 
republican.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Defence  of  the 
American  Conflitutfans,  Vol.  I.  page  87,  fays : 
"  Our  countrymen  will  never  run  delirious  after  a 
"  word  or  a  name.  The  name  republic  is  given  to 
"  things  in  their  nature  as  different  and  contradic- 
?c  tory  as  light  and  darknefs,  truth  and  falfehoodj 
"  virtue  and  vice,  happinefs  and  mifery.  There 
ce  are  free  republics,  and  republics  as  tyrannical  as 

<c  an  oriental  defpotijm" How  fully  is  the  truth 

of  thefe  obfervations  exemplified  in  the  republics 
of  America  and  France  !  But  even  this  wife  and 
deep-fighted  civilian  could  not  imagine  that  his 
countrymen  would  ever  run  delirious  after  a  name; 
much  lefs  could  he  imagine,  that  he  mould  live 
to  fee  many  of  them  extolling,  as  the  paragon  of 
republics,  a  fyftem  of  tyranny  that  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  an  inftrument  of  the  wrath 
of  heaven. 

I  mall  difmifs  this  firft  charge  againft  the  go- 
vernment, with  obferving,  that  the  meannefs 
equals  the  impudence  of  making  it.  We  have 
feen  the  French  murder  their  king,  whofe  greatefl 
fault  was  his  confidence  in  their  fidelity ;  we  have 
feen  them  drag  his  headlefs  and  bloody  earcafs 
from  the  fcaffold,  throw  it  into  a  pit  without 
the  rites  of  fepulture,  and,  to  deprive  it  of  even 
the  privilege  of  rotting,  confume  it  with  hot  lime. 
Yet,  after  all  this,  they  are  not  afhamed  to  com- 
plain, that  they  were  not,  without  heiitation,  ad- 
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mitted  as  heirs  his  fucceffors!  They  are  not 
afhamed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  refulting  from  a; 
con  trad,  made  with  the  very  man  the  anniverfa- 
ry  of  whofe  murder  they  celebrate !  Like  the 
treacherous  labourers,  they  firft  flay  the  lord  of 
the  vineyard  and  then  feize  on  his  poffefTions* 
his  titles  and  his  deeds. — Men  may  be  unjuft  and 
tyrannical,  they  may  even  be  cruel  and  ferocious, 
without  being  mean.  There  are  many  affaflins 
who  would  fcorn  to  drefs  themfelves  in  the  robes 
of  their  vi&im.  But,  to  unite  vices  feemingly 
incompatible,  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  the  regene- 
rated French  :  in  all  they  fay  and  do,  there  is 
fuch  a  mixture  of  licentioufnefs  and  fervility,  of 
frivolity  and  ferocity,  of  duplicity,  infolence 
and  meannefs,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  de- 
fpife  or  hate  them  molt. 


u  2.    The  government  made   a  proclamation  of 
"  infidious  neutrality" 


This  charge  is  as  falfe  as  it  is  rude.  I  would 
beg  this  well-informed  and  polite  citizen,  to 
name  one  {ingle  inftance  of  the  infincerity  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  enforcing  this  proclama- 
tion. .  As  applied  to  the  conduct  of  fome  part  of 
the  people3  indeed,  the  neutrality  might  be  called 
infidious  ;  but  then,  this  infidioufnefs  operated  in 
favour  of  the  French  and  not  againft  them. 
There  were  many  who  highly  approved  of  the 
proclamation,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  actually 
made  war  upon  the  enemies  of  France.  An  ar- 
my of  Americans,  under  the  authority  of  Genet, 
invaded  the  Spanifh  territories,  while  privateers 
were  fitted  out  to  cruize  on  the  Britifh ;  cargoes 
of  ammunition  and  arms  were  fhipped  off,  and 
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thankfgivings,  and  other  public  demonftrations  of 
joy,  were  heard  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other.  The  bells  of  the  good  old  Chriftian 
church,  oppofite  me,  fired  rounds  to  celebrate 
the  inundation  of  the  Atheiftical  barbarians  into 
Holland ;  and  the  Englifh  flag  was  burnt  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  public  fquare,  as  a  facrifice  to 
the  goddefs  of  French  liberty.  Thefe  latter  cir- 
cumftances  are  trifling  in  themfelves,  'tis  true, 
and  certainly  excited  nothing  but  contempt  and 
ridicule,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  whom  they  were 
intended  to  infult;  but,  the  queftion  is  (and  it  is 
to  afk  this  queftion  that  they  are  here  mentioned), 
what  would  the  French,  that  "  terrible  nation," 
have  faid,  had  thefe  infults,  thefe  marks  of  an 
insidious  neutrality  been  offered  to  them  ?  Would 
they  not  have  fent  their  fleets  and  knocked  down 
our  towns  and  burnt  our  ITiips  ?  No ;  the  enemy 
would  have  flopped  them  on  the  way ;  but  they 
would  have  flirred  hell  to  feek  for  the  means  of 
vengeance.  What  they  had  wanted  in  deeds, 
they  would  have  made  up  for  in  words.  Every 
opprobrious  term  in  their  new-fangled  vocabula- 
ry would  have  been  heaped  on  our  heads.  How 
many  sacres  matins  and  jean-f- — ires  and  f- — tus 
chiens  and  liberie cides  and  neuiralitecides  would 
they  have  called  the  poor  Anglo-Americans,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  Decade !  Inftead  of  bell,  book  and 
candle,  they  would  have  curfed  us  with  all  the 
gods  of  their  heathenifh  calendar;  and,  which 
would  have  been  infinitely  worfe,  they  would 
have  curfed  us  with  the  teazing  remonftrances  of 
an  impertinent  minifter. 

Where  a  breach  of  neutrality,   cognizable  by 
the  laws.,  appeared,  the  Federal  Government  al- 


ways  did  its  utmoft  to  bring  the  offenders  to  juf- 
tice,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reafon,  that  the  late 
diplomatic  Mounfeer  has  dared  to  accufe  it  of  an 
infidious  neutrality.  After  the  proclamation  was 
iffiied,  and  Genet  faw  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
fetting  it  afide  by  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion, 
he  feigned  an  acquiescence,  and  declared  that 
the  Convention  did  not  wifh  the  profperity  of 
their  dear  brethren  of  America  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  participation  in  the  war.  It  entered  into  his 
delirious  brain,  that  the  proclamation  was  to  be 
a  mere  cloak,  under  which  he  thought  to  enlift 
as  many  foldiers  and  arm  as  many  privateers  as 
he  could  pay  for.  Such  a  neutrality  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  more  advantageous  to  France 
than  an  open  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States ;  but  when  he  found  that  the 
government  was  refolved  to  enforce  the  procla- 
mation; when  he  found  that  his  pirates  were  not 
permitted  to  rob  and  plunder  with  impunity,  and 
that  the  American  harbours  were  not  to  ferve 
them  as  hiding  places,  whence  they  might  fally 
out  upon  poor  old  John  Bull,  as  their  great  pre- 
deceffor  did  upon  the  beeves  of  Hercules;  then 
he  began  to  foam  and  sacre  dieu  againft  the  liber- 
iecide  government,  for  "  neutralizing  the  zeal  of 
"  the  citizens,  and  punifhing  the  generous  children 
"  of  liberty,  for  flying  to  the  relief  of  their  mo* 
"  ther,  when  fhe  was  upon  the  point  of  violation 
*■  by  a  horde  of  crowned  monfters," 

As  Citizen  Adet  feems  to  have  been  furnifhed 
with  memorandums  concerning  the  conduct  of 
all  the  State  Governments,  with  refpedl  to  the 
veffels  of  the  belligerent  nations ;  as  he  muft  be 
in  poffeffion  of  the  French  archives,  thofe  ever? 
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lafting  records  of  poor  Mr.  Randolph's  precious 
confeffions,  and  of  the  fervices  of  all  thofe  who 
have  deferved  well  of  the  terrible  Republic,  it 
was  rather  ungrateful  of  him,  to  overlook  the 
alertnefs  of  that  vigilant  and  virtuous  and  chafte 
and  incorruptible  republican,  Governor  Mifflin, 
at  the  time  of  laying  the  embargo.  That  vene- 
rable old  Democrat,  the  father-in-law  of  Citizen 
Genet,  who  has  happily  given  place  to  a  better 
man,  might  alfo  have  merited  encomium  on  the 
fame  account.  With  what  care  did  they  watch  ! 
With  what  zeal  did  they  call  out  the  militia,  and 
man  whale  boats,  and  run  and  buftle  about, 
to  prevent  the  efcape  of  velTels  bound  to  Britifh 
ports!  Their  diligence  in  the  difcharge  of  this 
part  of  their  duty  was  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that 
of  thofe  ufeful  auxiliaries  of  juftice,  which  the 
rudenefs  of  thefe  latter  times  has  fly  led  thief- 
catchers  ;  while  the  velTels  bound  to  the  land  of 
Mejjidor  and  Floreal  and  Vendimaire,  &c.  flipped 
off  "  in  a  dark  night ;"  and  while,  in  another 
auarter,  a  whole  fleet  failed  for  this  land  of  ftarv- 

J.  ; 

ation,  though  the  embargo  had  been  laid  ten  days 
before.  Had  the  Britifh  minifter  complained  of 
a  breach  of  neutrality  here,  he  might  have  been 
heard  with  patience;  but,  if  even  he  had  had 
the  alTurance  to  make  ufe  of  the  word  infidious, 
he  would  have  merited  a  peremptory  order  to 
pack  up. 

The  only  breach  of  neutrality  with  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  pofiibly  be  charged,  is, 
the  liquidation  of  the  French  debt.  This  favour, 
as  beneficial  to  France  as  it  was  apparently  ha- 
zardous to  the  United  States,  wrould  have  been 
acknowledged  by  Citizen  Adet  and  his  mailers, 
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had  they  not  been  as  ignorant  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions as  of  the  laws  of  politenefs  and  decency. 
Citizen  Genet,  when  he  opened  the  negociation, 
promifed  that  every  farthing  of  the  debt,  if  li- 
quidated, fhould  be  expended  in  the  country*  and, 
for  once,  I  believe,  contrary  to  the  German  pro- 
verb, the  Frenchman  kept  his  word ;  for,  except 
what  was  retained  for  the  unavoidable  daily  hire 
of  Poor  Richard,  and  fome  few  other  items,  I  be- 
lieve every  fmgle  fous  of  it  went  among  the  Flour- 
Merchants. — What  think  you,  Mr.  Dallas  ?    Come 

now,  d n  it,  tell  the  truth  for  onee  in  your  life. 

Be  frank  with  your  countryman,  and  we'll  make 
up  all  old  grievances. — Well,  you  may  be  as 
iulky  as  you  pleafe  :  I  believe  it ;  or  your  friend 
Fauchet  never  would  have  flood,  like  a  bilk- 
ed cully,  with  his  pocket  turned  inlide  out, 
when  he  could  have  purchafed  a  delicious  civil 

war  with  a  few  thoufand  dollars. It  is  an  old 

faying,  and  all  old  fayings  are  true ;  that  wThat  is 
got  over  the  devil's  back  is  fpent  under  his  belly ; 
and  fo  it  happened  with  this  debt.  The  givers 
and  the  receivers  were  juft  of  a  ftamp,  and  one 
had  juft  as  much  right  to  the  money  as  the  other. 

But,  to  return  to  my  fubjeil:  whether  this  li- 
quidation were  a  breach  of  neutrality,  in  a  rigor- 
ous fenfe,  or  not,  every  real  friend  of  America 
inuft  rejoice  at  its  being  eifecled.  It  was  one  ef- 
fort towards  fhaking  off  a  dependence  that  yet 
hangs  about  our  necks  like  a  millftone.  One  of 
our  poets  has  called  a  dun  %  a  horrid  monfter, 
"  hated  of  gods  and  men."  Exactly  fuch  was 
Genet,  when  he  firft  arrived,  and  fuch  would 
have  been  his  fucceiTors,  had  not  the  clamorous 
creditors  (or  rather  claimants)  been  filenced  by  a 
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difcharge  of  the  debt.  This  the  government  un* 
doubtedly  forefaw,  and  therefore  wifely  refolved 
to  relieve  us  from  their  importunities.  But  there 
is  another  debt  of  enormous  magnitude,  that  ftill 
remains ;  I  mean  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  from 
this  country  to  the  regenerated  French.  This  we 
ihall  never  liquidate,  while  there  is  a  Frenchman 
left  to  afk,  or  an  American  to  give.  It  is  incal- 
culable in  its  amount,  and  eternal  in  its  duration ; 
we  will  therefore  leave  it  to  pafs  down  the  ftream 
of  time  along  with  the  insidious  neutrality, 

3.  I'he  Government^  by  its  chicaneries,  aban- 
doned French  privateers  to  its  courts  of  Juftice. 

This  is,  I  tremblingly  prefume,  the  cc  terrible" 
flyle,  and  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  fufferable 
in  a  minifter  from  a  ci  terrible  nation;"  but  I  am 
pretty  confident,  it  would  be  fuffered  with  impu- 
nity in  no  other.  Some  writer  on  the  belles  let- 
tres,  I  believe  it  is  Burke,  obferves,  that  terror  is 
a  property  of  the  fublime,  and  I  am  fure  that 
infolence  is  a  property  of  the  terrible.  I  know 
not  precifely  what  punifhment  the  law  of  nations 
has  awarded  for  fuch  language,  but  I  fhould  ima- 
gine it  can  be  nothing  fhort  of  breaking  of  bones. 
A  good  Irilh  fheeleley  or  Devonshire  quarterftafi 
feems  much  better  calculated  for  anfwering  a 
charge  like  this  than  a  pen.  The  chicaneries 
of  the  government  I — Abandoning  privateers  to 
courts  of  Jtifiice  /—If  this  does  not  deferve  a  rib- 
roafting,  I  do  not  know  what  does.  If  this  goes 
off  fo,  then  1  fay  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  juftice 
on  this  fide  the  grave.  Why,  I  have  feen  many 
as  good  a  man  as  Citizen  Adet,  aye  and  as  faith- 
ful to  his  king  too,  flogged  till  the  blood  ran  into 
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his  moes,  for  giving  language,  a  hundred  times 
lefs  infolent  than  this,  to  a  lance  corporal. 

Does  the  General  Government  of  America  then 
a6l  by  chicane  ?  Does  General  Wafhington,  whofe 
integrity,  whofe  inflexible  firmnefs  and  whofe 
undaunted  bravery  have  been  acknowledged  and 
admired  as  far  as  his  name  has  reached,  merit  to 
be  put  on  a  level  with  a  miferable  pettifogger  ? 
And  is  a  caufe  abandoned^  becaufe  it  is  fubmitted 
to  an  American  court  of  judicature  ?  Are  both 
judges  and  juries  in  this  country  fo  very  very  cor- 
rupt, that  no  juftice  can  be  expected  from  their 
cecinons?  Are  we  fo  nearly  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  that  twelve  honeft  men  are  not  to  be 
found  among  us  ? 

An  accufation  may  be  fo  completely  abfurd 
and  impudent,  that  no  one  can  attempt  to  refute 
it,  without  finking,  in  fome  degree,  towards  a 
level  with  the  accufer;  and,  as  1  have  no  incli- 
nation to  do  this,  I  leave  the  prefent  one  to  be 
anfwered  by  the  indignation  of  the  reader. 

"  4.  7 he  Government  eluded  the  amicable  media* 
Xi  tion  of  the  French  Republic  for  breaking  the  chains 
*c  of  the  American  citizens  in  Algiers" 

Every  one  who  recollects  the  anxiety  which  the 
Prefident  has  ever  expreffed  on  the  fubjecl:  of  a 
treaty  with  Algiers,  the  innumerable  obftacles  he 
had  to  furmount,  and  the  enormous  expenfe  by 
means  of  which  it  was  at  laft  effected,  need  not 
be  told  that  this  charge  is  as  ill-founded  as  the 
preceding  ones.  But,  as  it  is  intended  to  bring 
forward  to  the  people  a  proof  of  the  Friendfhip 
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of  France,  at  the  moment  her  hatred  and  hoflility 
are  evident  to  every  eye,  in  this  point  of  view  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  hear  what  the  Citizen  has 
to  fay  in  fupport  of  it. 

He  tells  us  {Diplomatic  Blunderbufs,  page  66), 
that  "  the  French  government,  zealous  of  giving 
"  to  the  United  States  proofs  of  its  attachment, 
"  had  commenced  negociations  with  the  regency 
"  of  Algiers,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
ce  which  that  power  was  making  on  the  commerce 
"  of  the  United  States,5'  That  the  minifier  for 
foreign  affairs  inftrudted  Fauchet  (the  very  Fau- 
chet  who  expreffed  his  regret  that  the  Weftern 
rebellion  did  not  fucceed)  to  communicate  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  freps  which  that  of 
France  had  taken  in  this  refpec>,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  terms,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1 794. 

"  I  have  already  had  the  pleafure,  Sir,  to  in- 
<c  form  you,  verbally,  of  the  inter  eft  which  the 
"  committee  of  public  fafety  of  the  national  con- 
<c  vention  had  early  taken  in  the  truly  unhappy  fl- 
cc  tuation   of  your    commerce   in   the    Mediter- 


"  ranean. 
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I  now  fulfil  the  duty  impofed  on  me  by  the 
""  government,  by  calling  to  your  recolletlion  in 
cc  writing,  the  fleps  which  are  to  be  taken  by  our 
"  agent  with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  for  reprefTing 
"  this  new  manoeuvre  of  the  Britifh  adminiltration, 
"  which  has  put  the  finishing  ftroke  to  its  proofs 
*c  of  malevolence  towards  free  people.  The  dif- 
"  patch  of  the  minifier  communicating  this  mea- 
<(  jure  to  me,  is  dated  the  5th  January,  1794,  and 
"  did  not  come  to  my  hands  till  fifteen  days  ago; 
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"  I  do  not  yet  know  by  what  route*,  I  could  have 
w  wifhed  it  had  been  lefs  tardy  in  coming  to  me, 
"  that  I  might  fooner  have  fulfilled  the  agreeable 
"  tafk  of  proving  to  you  by  fac~ls,  the  proteftati- 
"  ons  of  friendfhip  of  which  I  have  fo  often  fpok- 
"  en  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

ic  The  information  which  I  fhall  receive  from 
"  Europe  in  a  little  time,  will  doubtless  possess  me 
<c  of  the  success  of  those  negotiations  which  were  to 
"  have  been  opened  in  January  lair.  If  the  fitu- 
<c  ation  of  your  affairs  is  yet  fuch  with  refpect  ta 
cc  that  barbarous  regency,  as  that  our  interventi- 
cc  on  may  be  of  fome  utility,  I  pray  you  to  invite 
Ci  the  president  to  cause  to  be  communicated  to  me 
cc  the  means  that  he  will  join  to  those  of  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety ',  for  the  greater!  fuccefs  of 
the  measures  already  taken.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
the  exprefs  requeft  of  the  minifter  that  I  folicit 
cc  of  the  prefident  smne  communication  on  this  sub- 
"  jecl;  I  fhall  be  fatisiied  to  be  able  to  tranfmit  it 
"  by  a  very  early  conveyance  which  I  am  now 
<c  preparing  for  France. 

The  fecretary  of  itate  replied  to  him  on  the  6th 
June,  1 794,  by  a  letter  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extra ct. 

"  Your  other  letter  of  the  4th  of  June,  is  a 
powerful  demonirration  of  the  intereft  which 
the  Republic  of  France  takes  in  our  welfare.  I 
will  frankly  communicate  to  you  our  meafures 
and  expectations  with  regard  to  Algiers;  but  as 
you  will  so  soon  receive  the  detail  of  those  measures, 
which  your  government  has  purfued  in  our  be- 
h^lf,  it  will  be  better  perhaps  to  poftpone  our 
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"  interview  on  this  matter,  until  the  intelligence 
4C  which  you  further  exjbecl,  fli all  arrive" 

Firft,  obferve  here,  that  Adet  tells  the  people, 
that  fomebody  in  France,  no  matter  who,  had 
aclually  commenced  negotiations  with  the  regency  of 
Algiers  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen.  To  prove 
this,  he  quotes  a  letter  of  Fauchet,  in  which  this 
latter  begs  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Fe- 
deral Government  "  the  iteps  which  are  to  be 
taken,"  and  not  the  fteps  which  are  taken.  Af- 
terwards Fauchet,  prefuming  upon  what  has  been 
done  lince  his  lateftnnftruclions  came  away,  talks 
in  the  very  fame  letter,  about  meafures  already 
taken  ;  but  is  unable  to  fay  any  thing  about  the 
nature  or  fuccefs  of  them,  until  he  receives  fur- 
ther information  from  Europe,  which  he  makes 
no  doubt  is  upon  the  point  of  arriving. — Now,  is 
it  not  very  furpriiing  that  this  further  information 
never  came  to  hand,  from  that  day  to  this  ?  And 
is  it  not  ftill  more  furpriiing,  that  no  traces  of  this 
friendly  mediation,  of  thefe  fleps  that  were  to  be 
taken,  and  thofe  meafures  that  were  already  taken, 
mould  ever  be  difcovered  by  the  American  En- 
voy to  Algiers  ?  When  the  French  do  what  they 
can  poffibly  conftrue  into  an  a£t  of  generali- 
ty, they  are  not  very  apt  to  keep  it  hidden  from 
the  world,  or  to  fuffcr  the  obliged  party  to  remain 
unreminded  of  it. 

But,  let  us  hear  how  Mailer  Adet  accounts  for 
his  worthy  predeceffor's  receiving  wo  further  infor- 
mation relative  to  this  generous  interference  in 
-our  behalf.  Fauchet  told  the  government  he  was 
in  daily  expeclation  of  it,  and  yet  it  never  came. 
How  will  Citizen  Adet  get  out  of  this  ?  We  have 
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him  fairly  hemmed  up  in  a  corner  here,  and  he 
has  a  devilifh  deal  more  wit  than  I  take  him  to 
have,  if  he  gets  himfelf  decently  out  of  it.* 
He  tells  us  that  the  French  government  had  tak> 
en  meafures  for  the  relief  of  the  captives,  that 
the  mediation  was  in  a  charming  train,  rhat  Fau- 
chet  communicated  this  pleafmg  intelligence  to 
the  Prefident,  who  Waited  with  anxious  expecla- 
tion  for  further  information,  which  Fauchet  hour- 
ly expected  to  receive,  and  that  "  then  Mr.  Jay 
"  was  charged  to  negociate  with  the  Britifh  go- 

"  vernment."— — -Well;  and  what  then? 

Why,  "  and  then  Citizen  Fauchet  did  not  receive 
"  any  communication  onthefubje6l."^- — What? 
— -O,  oh !  and  fo  then,  it  feems,  Mr.  Jay's  be- 
ing appointed  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  king  George,  prevented  the  agree^ 
able  information,  "  the  fads  proving  the  iincerity 
"  of  the  French  protections  of  friendfhip," 
from  being  received !  And  did  fo  completely  do 
away  all  thofe  fteps  which  were  to  be  taken,  and 
which  were  taking,  and  which  had  already  been 
taken,  that  .they  were  never  after  heard  of !  Sur- 
prifing,  that  the  United  States  ihould  have  chil- 
led, mould  have  perifhed  even,  the  zealous  in- 
t£reft  that  France  took  in  their  diftreffes,  merely 
becaufe  they  wifhed  to  avoid  ftill  greater  diftreffes, 
by  an  amicable  negociation  elfewhere ! 

Let  us  recur  to  time  alfo.  A  lie  that  is  bound 
down  to  dates  is  difficult  to  be  fuccefsfully  kept  up. 

The  committee  of  public  fafety  (it  ihould 
have  been  called  the  committee  of  public  mifery) 
initrudted  Citizen  Fauchet  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1794,  to  inform  the  American  government,  that 
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they  were  about  taking  means  for  ee  breaking  the 
chains  of  our  captive  citizens  in  Algiers."  This 
"  proof  of  the  proteftations  of  their  friendfhip" 
did  not  come  to  Fauchet's  hands  till  the  4th  of 
the  enfuing  June,  juft  five  months,  to  an  hour ; 
and  when  it  did  at  laft  arrive,  Citizen  Fauchet, 
could  not  tell  by  what  route  !—A  pretty  ftory  this, 
and  a  pretty  fort  of  AmbafTador  to  receive  dif- 
patches  of  fuch  importance,  without  knowing  by 
whom  or  by  what  route.  Let  Citizen  Adet  and  his 
worthy  predeceffor,  Father  Jofeph,  go  and  im- 
pofe  fuch  humbug  tales  upon  the  poor  ftupid  en- 
flaved  Hollanders  and  Genevefe,  they  will  find 
few  fuch  gulls  here, 

Again :  how  could  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Jay  prevent  the  reception  of  further  information, 
if  fuch  information  was  daily  expected?  Robe- 
fpierre  and  his  bloody  colleagues,  who  felt  fuch  a 
tender  concern  for  the  captives,  could  not  hear 
of  this  appointment  fooner  than  about  two  months 
after  it  took  place ;  the  information,  promifed,  as 
they  fay,  on  the  5th  of  January,  mult  therefore 
have  been  on  the  way,  and  what,  then,  I  would 
be  glad  to  know,  prevented  its  coming  to  hand  ? 
That  it  never  did  come  to  hand,  Mafter  Adet  has 
confefTed,  and  we  mull:  inevitably  conclude  there- 
from, that  it  was  never  either  promifed  on  that 
fide  the  water  or  expected  on  this.— Thefe  dates 
form  a  net  in  which  the  Citizen  has  hampered 
himfelf.  He  had  got  the  Mefftdors  and  the  Irubi- 
dors  into  his  brains,  and  could  he  have  got  them 
into  ours  alfo,  could  he  have  made  us  adopt  the 
beafliai  calendar  of  Poor  Richard,  we  might  have 
loft  our  account  too,  but  by  flicking  to  the  good 
old  June  and  January  we  have  caught  him  out. 
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The  fa&  is,  the  committee  of  public  mifery 
never  took  any  fteps  towards  a  mediation,  ne- 
ver wrote  any  letter  to  Fauchet  on  the  fubjec~t, 
nor  did  this  latter  ever  expect  any  information 
relative  thereto*  The  whole  was  a  mere  trumped 
up  flory  to  induce  the  Preiident  to  relinquifh  his 
purpofe  of  a  pacific  negociation  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  giving  him  a  high  opinion  of  the  friend- 
fhip  of  France  and  leading  him  to  depend  on  her 
for  fupport.  Had  the  Preiident  been  the  dupe 
they  expected  he  was,  we  might  have  bidden  an 
eternal  farewel  to  independence.  If  Robefpierre 
and  the  Convention  had  once  got  a  hold  of  him, 
he  would  in  vain  have  ftruggled  to  get  free :  their  fra- 
ternal hug  would  have  been  a  million  times  more  fa- 
tal to  us  than  the  grapples  of  the  Algerine  galleys 
to  the  crews  of  our  {hips. — Obferve  how  anxious 
Fauchet  was  to  obtain  fome  overture  on  the  part 
of  the  Preiident :  "  I  pray  you  to  invite  the  Pre- 
sc  fident  to  caufe  to  be  communicated  to  me  the  means 
iC  which  he  will  join  to  thofe  of  the  committee  of 
£i  public  fa fety"  This  was  all  Fauchet  wanted  him 
to  do ;  to  af&  fome  favour  or  other.  I  doubt  not 
but  they  would  have  really  interpofed  with  their 
brother  barbarians  for  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tives; but  the  chains  which  they  would  have 
knocked  off  from  a  handful  of  Americans,  would 
have  been  rivetted  on  America  for  ever.  The 
Preiident  faw  the  fnare,  and,  with  his  ufual  faga- 
city,  avoided  it ;  and  thus  preferred  himfelf  and 
his  country  from  difgrace  and  ruin. 

The  motive  for  advancing  the  charge  at  this 
lime,  is,  to  initil  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  the  Preiident  felt  extremely  indifferent  as  to 
ihe  fate  of  the  captives.     This  bafe,  this  calum- 
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nious,  this  infufFerably  infolent  innnuation,  I 
leave  to  the  refentment  of  thofe  for  whofe  fake 
he  has  undergone  every  toil  and  every  hardfhip, 
has  a  thoufand  times  ventured  his  life,  and,  what 
is  more,  has  patiently  borne  the  viperous  bite  of 
ingratitude.  If  there  be  an  American,  who  ap- 
proves of  the  late  revolution,  and  who  efreems 
himfelf  happy  under  the  change  which  it  has  pro- 
duced, and  who  yet  has  not  the  courage  to  re- 
fent  this  audacious  afperiion  of  the  character  of 
General  Wafhington,  he  deferves  to  be  curtailed 
of  the  figns  of  manhood :  fuch  a  pufillanimous 
reptile  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  propagate  his 
breed. 

"  5.  The  government  allowed  the  French  colonies 
<c  to  be  declared  in  aflate  of  blockade,  and  allowed 
"  the  citizens  of  America  to  be  interdicled  the  right 
cc  of  trading  to  them" 

It  is  a  wonder  Citizen  Adet  did  not  fwell  the 
lift  here.  He  might,  with  equal  reafon,  have 
complained  that  the  Federal  Government  allowed 
the  Britifh  to  conquer  the  half  of  thefe  colonies; 
that  they  allowed  Lords  Howe,  Hood  and  Brid- 
port  to  deftroy  their  fleets ;  and  that  they  allowed 
Prince  Charles  to  beat  and  purfue  their  boafting 
army.  He  might  have  complained,  that  they  are 
about  to  allow  the  fans-culotte  general  Moreau  to 
be  Burgoyened,  and  the  ruffian  Buonaparte  and 
his  woififn  comrades  to  leave  their  lank  carcafTes 
in  Italy,  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  be  allowed, 
■Had  he  complained,  that  they  allowed  it  to  rain, 
to  fnow  and  to  thunder,  his  complaint  would  not 
have  been  more  abfurd  than  it  now  is. 
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But,  the  government  alfo  allowed  cc  the  Ami* 
ic  rican  citizens  to  be  interdicted  the  right  of 
"  trading  to  thefe  colonies. ' — As  to  the  power  of 
preventing  this,  the  fame  may  be  faid  as  of  the 
prohibitions  above  fuppofed ;  and  as  to  the  right 
of  preventing  it,  if  the  power  had  exifled,  no- 
thing can  be  faid,  unlefs  we  knew  the  exadl  ftate 
of  the  blockades,  to  which  the  Citizen  alludes, 
but  of  which  his  Blunderbufs  gives  no  particular 
account. 

When  a  place,  or  an  ifland,  is  actually  in^ 
veiled  in  fuch  manner  as  to  enable  the  beiieger 
to  prevent  neutrals  from  entering,  he  has  a  right, 
according  to  the  immemorially  eftablifhed  law  of 
nations,  not  Only  to  exercife  this  power  of  pre- 
vention, but  to  feize  on,  and  confifcate,  both 
goods  and  veffels ;  and  even  to  infiidfc  corporal 
punifhment  on  all  thofe  who  tranfgrefs  his  prohi- 
bition. That  the  Britifh  have  fometimes  declared 
places  in  a  ftate  of  liege,  which  were  not  really 
invefted,  has  often  been  afferted,  but  never  prov- 
ed ;  but  it  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  never  went  to  the  rigour  of  the  law  of 
nations  with  thofe  who  had  the  temerity  to  difre- 
gard  their  prohibitions,  in  attempting  to  enter 
places  which  were  completely  blockaded. 

Numerous  complaints  of  captures,  made  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ports  of  an  ifland,  amount  to  a 
pretty  ftrong  prefumptive  proof,  that  the  captor 
has  formed  an  actual  inveftiture.  If  he  has  done 
this,  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  declare  it,  and  it 
follows  of  courfe,  that  no  neutral  power  has  a 
right  to  take  offence  at  his  declaration.  When 
one  of  the  neutral  captains  complained,  that  the 
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Britifh  intercepted,  andfeized  on,  every  vejjel  that 
attempted  to  enter  the  port  of  St.  Pierre's,  and, 
in  the  very  fame  letter,  inveighed  againft  the  ille- 
gality of  their  declaring  the  place  in  ajlate  of  blockade, 
he  talked  like  a  good  honeft  tar ;  and  when  we 
hear  a  public  minifter  echoing  the  complaint,  we 
may  pardon  his  ignorance,  but  we  cannot  help 
wifhiug,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  been  fent 
to  hand  reef  and  freer,  ftew  up  lobfcous,  or  fwab 
the  deck,  rather  than  to  pefter  us  with  his  boor- 
ifh  grumbling  and  tarpawling  logic. 

Where  a  merchant,  or  a  mariner,  through  love 
to  the  befieged,  or  hatred  to  the  befieger,  through 
avarice  or  through  indifcretion,  has  loft  his  pro- 
perty by  an  endeavour  to  elude  the  prohibition 
of  trading  to  a  blockaded  place,  it  is  very  natu- 
ral, and  therefore  perhaps  excufable,  in  him  to  be 
vociferous- in  complaint  againft  the  injuftice  of  the 
captor;  but  it  is  not  quite  fo  natural  or  excufable 
in  his  government  to  participate  in  his  refent- 
rnent,  and  plunge  the  nation  into  a  war  to  avenge 
him.  Were  the  harmony  of  nations  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  paffions  of  individuals,  peace  muft 
take  her  flight  to  heaven,  for  file  would  never 
find  a  refting  place   on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  very  many  of  the 
captures,  made  by  the  Britifh  cruizers,  were  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  called 
for  the  interpofition  of  the  general  government. 
And  has  not  that  government  interpofed  ?  Yes, 
and  fo  effectually  too,  that  a  mode  of  indemnifi- 
cation, as  equitable  and  as  honourable  as  either 
party  could  vvifh  for,  has  been  firmly  fettled  on.  Sup- 
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pofing,  then,  for  a  moment,  that  France  had  & 
right  to  make  inquiries  on  the  fubjec"l,  what  more 
does  fhe  want  ?  Strange  as  it  may  feem,  to  thofe 
who  are  inattentive  to  the  intrigues  of  this  at  once 
volatile,  ferocious  and  artful  republic,  it  is  the 
fuccefs  of  the  negociation,  by  which  this  very 
indemnification  was  obtained,  that  has  occafion- 
ed  the  charge  now  preferred  by  her  minifter  I 
The  French,  or  rather  the  French  TJfurpers,  re- 
joiced at  the  Britiih  depredations  on  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  :  nothing  was  farther  from 
their  wifhes  than  to  fee  the  fufferers  indemnified. 
They  were  in  hopes  of  a  rupture  being  produced 
between  Britain  and  America,  and  they  are  now 
foaming  at  their  difappointment. 

To  this  charge  refpec"Hng  blockades  and  the 
feizure  of  American  veffels,  may  be  added  that 
which  Citizen  Adet  makes  with  regarcj  to  the  im- 
prefTment  of  feamen  from  on  board  of  thofe  and 
other  velTels. 

The  complaint  againfl  Britiih  impreffments  has 
fo  often  been  the  fubjecl;  of  public  debate  and 
private  animadverfion,  that  it  would  feem  unne- 
cefTary  to  dwell  on  it  here ;  yet,  as  I  do  not  re- 
collect ever  having  feen  it  placed  in  a  fair  point 
of  view,  to  attempt  doing  it  at  this  time  can  be 
productive  of  no  harm. 

The  impreffed  feamen  were  of  two  defcriptions ; 
Britijh  siibjecls  and  American  subjecls,  or  (if  my 
reader  likes  the  term  better)  American  citizens.* 

*  Every  man  belonging  to  a  free  ftate,    whether  monarchical  or 
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republican,  may  be  called  a  citizen,  as  a  member  of  the  fociety  ; 
is  never  improper  to  call  him  &fubjeft,  when  we  Ipeakof  him 
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This  diftinclion  is  a  very  important  one,  becaufe 
on  it  totally  depends  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
the  impreiTment. 

It  is  an  eftablifhed  and  univerfally  acknowledg- 
ed principle,  that,  to  the  lawful  fovereign  power 
of  the  ftate,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ftate  itfelf, 
in  which  a  man  is  born,  he  owes  allegiance  to  the 
day  of  his  death;  unlefs  exempted  therefrom  by 
the  confent  of  that  fovereign  power.  This  prin- 
ciple is  laid  down  by  nature  herfelf,  and  is  fup- 
ported  by  juftice  and  general  policy.  A  man, 
who  is  not  dead  to  every  fentiment  that  difbn- 
guifhes  him  from  the  brute,  feels  himfelf  attach- 
ed to  his  native  land  by  ties  but  very  little  weaker 
than  thofe  which  bind  him  to  his  parents,  and  he 
who  can  deny  the  one  will  make  little  fcruple  of 
denying  the  other.  For  the  truth  of  the  former 
remark,  I  appeal  to  the  heart  of  my  reader,  and 
for  the  truth  of  the  latter,  to  his  daily  obfer- 
vation. — Who  would  not  regard  as  a  monfter,  the 
ungrateful  wretch  that  fhould  declare  he  was  no 
longer  the  fon  of  his  father?  And  yet  this  is  but 
one  ftep  from  pretending  to  make  off  his  allegi- 
ance to  his  country.  Such  declarations  may  be 
made,  but  the  debt  of  duty  and  allegiance  re- 
mains undiminifhed. 

And  is  it  not  juji  that  the  ftate  which  has  bred, 
nourifhed  and  protected  you,  ihould  haye  a  title 
to  your  allegiance  ?  A  fool  might  fay,  as  I  heard 
a  philofophical  fool  lately  fay,  with  Goodwin's 


der  fubje&ion  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate.  In  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
MafTachufetts,  the  people  are  fometimes  called  fubjeSfs  and  at  others, 
citizens;  and  who  is  fool  enough  to  believe,  or  impudent  enough  to 
fey,  that  they  are  lefs  free  than  the  people  of  the  other  ftates? 
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political  juftice  in  his  band;  "  I  could  not  avoid 
*'  being  born  in  your  ftate."      But,   ungrateful 
fool,  the  ftate  might  have  avoided  fhelteriug  you 
under  its  wings,  and  fuffering  you  to  grow  up  to 
manhood.     It  might  have  expelled  you  the  focie- 
ty,  caft  you  out  to  live  among  the  beafts,  or  have 
thrown  you  into  the  fea,  had  it  not  been  withheld 
by  that  law,  that  juftice,  which  now  fanclions  its 
claim  on  your    allegiance.      To  fay,    that  you 
"  never  ajked  for  protection,"  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  fay,  that  you  never  asked  to  be  born.     Had 
your  very  firft  cry  been  a  renunciation  of  protect 
tion,  it  would  not  have  invalidated  the  claim  of 
the  ftate;  for  you  were  protected  in  your  mo^ 
ther's  womb.     Should  the  ftate  now  withdraw  its 
protection  from  you,  and  leave  you  to  the  mercy 
of  the  plunderer  and  affaflin,  or  drive  you  out  from 
its  boundaries,    without  any   forfeiture  on  your 
part;  would  you  not  exclaim  againft  fuch  a  ftep 
as  an  act:  of  brutal  injuftice  ?  And  yet  this  is  no 
more  unjuft  than  for  you  to  withdraw  your  allegi- 
ance, caft  the  ftate  from  you,  and  leave  it  to  the 
mercy  of  its  foes.     The  obligation  here  is  per? 
fectly  reciprocal ;  as  the  ftate  cannot,  by  its  own 
arbitrary  will,  withhold  that  protection  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  individual  fubjeft,  fb  no  fub^ 
ject  can,  by  his  arbitrary  will,    alienate  that  alle- 
giance which  is  the  right  of  the  ftate. 

The  general  policy  too,  the  mutual  intereft 
of  nations,  in  fupporting  this  principle,  is  fo 
evident,  that  nothing  but  the  influence  of  the 
wild  and  barbarian  doctrines  of  the  regenerated 
French  can  account  for  its  having  been  difputed. 
—If  men  could  alienate  their  allegiance  at  plea- 
fure,  they  could  alfo  transfer  it  at  pleafure  ;  and 
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then,  into  what  eonfufion  would  not  mankind  be 
plunged  ?  Where  ihould  we  look  for  the  diftinc- 
tive  mark  of  nations,  and  where  find  the  ftand- 
ard  of  right  and  of  duty  ? 

Let  us  illuftrate  the  excellence  of  this  policy 
by  an  example  of  what  might  refult  from  its  con- 
trary, and  at  the  fame  time  bring  the  queftion 
home   to  America. — It  is  very  natural  that  the 
people  of  this  country  ihould  wifh  to  draw  the 
feamen  from  other  countries  and  claim  them  as 
hers,  but  let  us  fee  how  this  do&rine  would  fuit 
when  brought  into  operation  againft  herfelf. — Sup- 
pofe  a  war  (which  God  forbid)  mould  break  out 
between  America  and  Great  Britain,    and  that 
fome  of  the  citizens  or  fubjecls  of  thefe  flates 
fhould  be  found  on  board  the  enemy's  veffels 
making  war   upon  their  country;  in  this    cafe, 
America  would  have  no  right  to  punifh  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  doctrine,  if  they  declared  that 
they  had  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Britain. 
We  may  bring  the  evil  {till  nearer  to  our  doors, 
and  affert,  that  even  deferters  to  an  enemy,  land- 
ed in  the  country,  would  alfo  claim  exemption 
from  punifhinent.— It  will  not  do  to  fay,  that  this 
would  be  treafon.     If  allegiance  be  transferable, 
the  transfer  may  take  place  for  all  purpofes,  at  all 
times,  and  in  ail  places;  for  war  as  well  as  for 
peace;  in  the  hour  of  danger  as  well  as  in  the 
hour  of  fecurity;  on  this  fide  of  the  fea  as  well 
as  on  the  other ;  in  the  camp   as  well  as  in  the 
city. — This  wild  doctrine  once  eilablifhed,  trea- 
fon  would  become  a  duty,  or  rather  there  could 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  traitor  in  the  world.     The 
barriers  of  fociety  would  be  broken  into  fhivers : 
the  difcontented  of  every  community  would  be 
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tempted,  and  would  moreover  have  a  right,  to 
abandon,  betray  and  make  war  upon  their  coun- 
try. 

Applying  what  has  been  faid  to  the  complaint 
now  before  us,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  people  re- 
ading in  thefe  States  at  the  time  their  indepen- 
dence was  acknowledged,  and  thofe  who  have 
been  born  in  them  iince  that  time,  are  not  fub- 
je&s  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  all  who  have 
emigrated  from  the  dominions  of  Britain  lince 
that  epoch  are  her  fubjecls.  It  is  very  certain 
that  nearly  all  the  impreffed  feamen  were  of  this 
latter  defcription,  and  were  therefore  ftill  fubjec~t 
to  the  laws  of  their  country  and  the  regulations  of 
their  fovereign,  when  found  in  any  part  of  his 
or  his  enemy's  dominions,  or  upon  the  high  feas. 
Thefe  regulations  authorized  his  officers  to  imprefs 
them,  and  therefore  they  were  impreffed.  That 
their  impreffment  was  frequently  a  very  great  lofs 
to  their  employers  might  be  fubjecl:  of  regret,  but 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
more  right  to  complain  of  it,  than  that  of  Bri- 
tain had  to  complain  of  their  being  employed. 

The  heathenifh  French  are  certainly  the  laft 
people  in  the  world  to  hold  up  as  an  example  to 
Chriftian  nations;  but,  where  their  practice  is  fo 
exactly  contrary  to  the  principles  they  pretend  to 
profefs,  it  is  worth  noticing. — Let  it  be  obferved, 
then,  that  they  have  taken  thoufands  of  their 
emigrants,  without  the  limits  of  their  territory^ 
who  had  renounced  their  protection;  yet  every 
foul  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword ;  not  as  Au- 
ilrians,  Englifh  or  Dutch,  but  as  Frenchmen, 
who  ftill  owed  allegiance  to  France,  and  as  fucfa 
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were  dealt  with  as  traitors.  Now  I  humbly  requeft 
the  Citizen  mifiifter  of  the cc  terrible"  bloody  nation 
to  tell  me,  what  claim  France  had  to  the  allegiance 
of  thefe  emigrants,  if  Britain  had  none  to  her 
emigrated  failors  ?  It  will  not  ferve  his  turn,  to 
fay  that  they  were  found  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
that  circumftance  alone  could  not  render  them 
fubjecls  df  France;  and  befides,  the  Britifh  failors 
might  have  been  found  in  arms  too  :  a  neutral 
allegiance  is  no  allegiance  at  all. 

But,  to  come  Hill  clofer  to  the  point ;  the 
French  feized  feveral  of  their  emigrants  without 
arms  in  their  hands,  on  the  high  feas,  purfuing 
their  peaceable  commerce,  on  board  of  neutral  ves- 
sels too,  yea  even  on  board  of  American  vessels. 
Every  man  of  thefe  they  alfo  put  to  death ;  fome 
they  dragged  on  fhore  to  the  guillotine,  others 
they  threw  into  the  fea  alive,  and  others  they 
hewed  down  with  their  fab  res.-  Therefore,  un- 
lefs  Citizen  Adet  will  frankly  declare,  like  a 
good  full-blooded  fans-culotte,  that  it  is  juftiiia- 
ble  for  a  nation  to  claim  the  allegiance  and  feize 
on  the  perfons  of  its  Emigrants,  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  cutting  their  throats,  I  mufl  infill 
that  the  practice  of  his  nation  gives  the  lie  direct 
to  the  principle  on  which  his  charge  is  founded. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  in  politics  for  a  French 
minifter  to  exert  his  humane  influence  in  behalf 
of  Britifh  fubjecls.  How  kind  it  was  of  the  Con- 
vention to  endeavour  to  extend  their  fatherly 
protection  to  thefe  imprelTed  leamen !  With  what 
a  philanthropic  warmth  they  exprefs  their  con- 
cern for  them!  They  are  deviliih  careful  of  the 
bacon  of  a  Britifh  tar,  when  they  want  to  pre- 
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them ;  but  when  they  have  got  him  in  their  clutch- 
es they  are  not  quite  fo  tender  of  him.  They 
have  ftarved  thoufands  of  Britifh  prifoners  this 
war.  They  were  fed  on  rotten  herbage  for 
months  together.  They  crammed  them  into 
dungeons,  or  rather  charnel  houfes,  and  gave 
them  limed  water  to  moiften  their  dirty  food* 
Above  three  thoufand  of  thefe  poor  fellows,  ex- 
pired with  burning  entrails,  in  the  different  fea- 
ports  of  the  treacherous  and  inhuman  republic, 
only  becaufe  they  remained  faithful  to  their 
country  and  loyal  to  their  king. 

I  now  come  to  the  other  description  of  impreff- 
ed  feamen  :  thofe  who  owed  allegiance  to  America 
alone.    And  here  I  frankly  declare,  that  I  believe, 
many   acls    of    rudenefs,    infolence,    and   even 
tyranny,  have  been  committed  by  particular  offi- 
cers ;  for  there  are  fome  of  them  that  would  prefs 
their  own  mothers,  if  they  were  capable  of  ftand- 
ing  before  the  mail.    But,  I  can  never  credit  all 
the  lamentable  ftories  that  the  hirelings  of  France 
have  fo  indufiriouily  propagated  on  this  fubjecl. 
After  a  moft   piteous   and  pitiful  picture  of  the 
diftreffes  of  the  impreffed  feamen,  drawn  by  that 
able  painter,  the  taper-limbed  and  golden-hued 
Adonis  of  New  York,  who  has  been  aptly  enough 
compared  to  a  poplar  tree  in  autumn;  after  as  vi- 
gilant and  fpiteful  an  inquiry  as  ever  was  profecut- 
ed  by  the  fpirit  of  faction,  not  more  than  five  or 
fix  impreffed  feamen,  of  the  defcription  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  could  be  named  \  and  with  refpecl  to 
thefe,  the  report  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  proved, 
that,  where  proper  application  had  been  made  for 
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their  enlargement,  it  had  always  been  immediately 
attended  to,  and  had  produced  the  delired  erFec~t. 

It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  memorable  investi- 
gation, that  the  generous  Mr.  Livingfton  propofed 
to  furnifh  the  Britifh  feamen,  on  board  American 
veffels,  with  certificates  of  naturalization.  Thefe 
were  intended  to  operate  as  a  charm  on  the  paws 
and  bludgeons  of  the  Englifh  prefs-gangs,  or,  at 
leaft,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  for  what  other  purpofe 
they  were  intended.  Was  there  any  man  in  Con* 
grefs  fool  enough  to  imagine -,  that  the  juft  claims  of 
one  nation  could  be  annulled  by  the  production  of 
bits  of  fealed  paper  given  to  her  fubjects  by  ano* 
ther  nation  ?  The  particular  ad,  or  the  general  law, 
by  which  foreigners  are  naturalized,  may  admit 
them  to  a  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  ftate 
adopting  them  (which  is,  indeed,  the  fole  end 
of  naturalization),  but  can  never  weaken  the 
claim  of  the  parent  ftate ;  otherwife  traitors  and 
de/erters,  by  producing  certificates  of  naturaliza- 
tion, might  bid  defiance  to  the  juft  vengeance  of 
their  injured  country. 

As  to  the  meafures  taken  by  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, relative  to  the  impreiTed  feamen,  they 
were  fuch  as  the  peculiar  iituation  of  America 
rendered  wife.  Mr.  Jay  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
ftipulation,  by  which  Britifh  feamen,  found  on 
board  American  veffels,  would  have  been  ex- 
empted from  '..he  operation  of  the  imprefs  orders. 
This  Great  Britain  refufed,  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  generally  re- 
fufe  to  make  a  gratuitous  facrifice  of  what  be- 
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longs  to  them.  Agents  have  fince  been  appoint- 
ed to  attend  to  impreffments,  and  when  their  in- 
terpolation is  warranted  by  the  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
there  is  every  appearance  that  it  will  be  produc- 
tive of  the  end  propofed,  and  that  both  parties 
will  readily  co-operate  for  the  prefervation  of 
harmony. 

But,  it  is  this  curfed  harmony  that  Citizen 
Adet  and  his  maflers  do  not  approve  of.  They 
wifh  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  imi- 
tate them,  affume  the  tone  of  bullies,  and  fo  get 
into  a  war;  or,  at  leaft,  they  wifh  Great  Britain 
to  be  compelled  to  relinquifh  her  claim  to  her 
failors,  while  fhe  flands  in  need  of  them  to  fight 
againfl  her  enemies.  The  former  of  thefe  will 
not  happen,  in  fpite  of  French  envy  and  malice ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  it  will  never  take  place  while 
Britain  is  able  to  beat  France,  Spain  and  Holland, 
on  the  feas,  and  that  I  trufl  fhe  will  be  as  long  as 
there  are  men  of  war  in  the  world  and  feas  for 
them  to  fight  on. 

Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  on  this  fubject  for 
the  fatisfaclion  of  my  reader :  what  remains  to 
be  faid  on  it  is  intended  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
Citizen  Adet  alone. And  now  then,  you  ter- 
rible Envoy  of  the  cc  terrible  nation,"  be  fo  po- 
lite for  once  as  to  tell  me,  what  bufinefs  you,  or 
your  worthy  predeceflbrs,  had  to  meddle  or 
make  with  the  impreffment  of  American  failors. 
Your  reading  does  not,  indeed,  feem  to  be  very 
deep  or  extenfive;  but,  if  you  have  not  read 
Grotius  or  PuffendorfF,  or  any  other  civilian  that 
treats  of  the  fovereignty  and  independence  of  na- 
tions,   you  may  probably  have  dipped  into  the 
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Mock  Doclor  (which  is  a  tranflation  from  your 
own  comic  poetj,  and  if  fo,  you  muft  remember 
the  fate  of  the  fool  that  interfered  in  the  difputes 
of  other  people. — You  tell  us,  that  Fauchet, 
writing  to  our  government,  afked :  cc  What  ac- 
(i  count  do  you  conceive  I  can  render  to  the 
<c  French  government ',  of  the  means  you  take  for 
**  rendering  your  neutrality  refpeclable  ?" — This, 
my  good  mounfeer,  is  not  language  to  be  ufed  to 
an  independent  nation :  it  is  the  flyle  of  a  fchool- 
mafter  to  his  idle  fcholar,  of  a  guardian  to  his 
childifh  or  profligate  ward,  or  rather  of  a  ftew- 
ard  to  the  crouching  vaflals  of  his  and  their  lord 
and  mafler.  Yet  you  have  had  the  afTurance  to 
repeat  the  queftion,  couched  in  ftill  more  hector- 
ing and  menacing  terms,  and  pretend  to  be  of- 
fended becaufe  the  government  has  not  deigned 

to  make  you  a  reply. When  your  Convention 

were  dragging  their  fovereign  to  a  mock  trial, 
and  condemning  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  in 
open  defiance  of  all  law  and  juftice;  cutting  ofY 
his  unfortunate  lifter  and  queen,  after  having 
drenched  them  with  the  dregs  of  humiliation,  ten 
times  bitterer  than  death ;  cramming  his  fon,  an  in- 
nocent child,  into  a  dungeon,  ordering  him  to  be 

kept  from  fleep,  and  finally — — my  pen 

refufes  to  trace  the  daftardly,  the  horrid  deed. 
When  they  were  butchering,  by  thoufands,  the 
faithful  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  and  the  brave  pea- 
fants  of  La  Vendee,  whofe  names  will  be  remem- 
bered with  honour  and  renown,  when  their  aiTaf- 
£ns  will  be  howling  in  hell ;  when  they  were  in 
the  midfi:  of  this  bafe  and  bloody  work,  what 
would  they  have  laid,  had  the  government  of 
America  called  on  them  to  hold  their  hands? 
Would  they  not  have  rejected  the  interpofitioa 
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with  fcorn  ?  Would  they  not  have  added  the  En- 
voy to  the  group  of  an  execution  or  the  cargo  of 
a  drowning  boat?— By  what  article  of  the  rights 
of  man  then,  do  they  afiume  to  themfelves  the  office 
of  Dictators  to  this  free  and  independent  nation  ? 
The  afTumption  is  an  outrage  on  every  principle 
of  nature,  of  law,  of  juftice  and  of  policy :  it 
can  be  furpalTed  by  nothing  on  the  annals  of  arro- 
gance, and  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  impu- 
dence with  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  exercifed. 

Difmiffing  this  charge  refpecting  impreiTed  fea- 
men,  the  length  of  my  observations  on  which  I 
am  afraid  has  wearied  my  reader,  I  proceed  to 
the  remaining  ones,  on  which  I  promife  to  be 
more  concife. 

cc  6.  The  Federal  Government  eluded  all  the  ad- 
(C  varices  made  by  the  French  Republic  for  renew- 
cc  ing  the  treaties  of  commerce  upon  a  more  fa- 
(C  vour able  footing  to  both  nations" 

What  does  this  learned  Citizen  mean  by  trea- 
ties of  commerce}  This  country  has  but  one  trea- 
ty of  commerce  with  France:  the  other  is  a  treaty 
"  eventual  and  defenfive"  Perhaps,  indeed,  he 
may  regard  ^r  as  a  fpecies  of  commerce ;  and 
it  rauft  be  allowed  that  this  is  the  only  commerce 
that  can  be  carried  on  with  his  terrible  republic 
at  prefent.  The  kind  of  trucking  commerce  that 
the  is  carrying  on  in  Italy,  where  ihe  purchafes 
a  ilatue  or  a  picture  with  the  lives  of  ten  thou- 
fand  foldiers,  may,  to  her,  be  advantageous  enough, 
becaufe  ihe  is  a  rich  lady  and  a  virtuofo;  but  to 
America,  who  is  a  plain  homely  dame,  and  has 
but  little  tafle  for  fuch  fine  things,  this  commerce 
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has  but  few  charms ;  to  her,  one  live  farmer  is  of 
higher  eftimation  than  all  the  heroes  and  gods  of 
antiquity. 

I  rather  think,  however,  that  Citizen  Adet,  ig- 
norant as  he  may  be,  knows  that  a  defeniive  treaty 
is  not  a  treaty  of  commerce ;  and  if  fo,  he  rauft 
know  that  there  was  but  one  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  countries.  But  there  were  two  treaties 
to  be  renewed,  and,  as  it  has  always  been  held 
up  to  the  people  here,  that  their  dear  friends  of 
France  did  not  wiih  their  profperity  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  taking  a  part  in  the  war,  it  would  not 
do  to  talk  about  renewing  a  defenf.ve  treaty  ;  that 
would  have  fmelt  of  powder :  yet  he  could  not  fay, 
that  the  treaty  of  commerce  only  was  propofed  to 
be  renewed,  and  fo  he  has  called  them  both  trea- 
ties of  commerce.  The  Citizen  was  hemmed  in 
between  a  lie  and  an  abfurdity,  and,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  his  morality,  he  has  chofen  the  latter. 

That  the  ground  work  of  a  new  treaty,  or  a 
renewed  treaty,  with  France,  was  to  be  our  going 
to  war  with  her  enemies,  has  been  fo  often  and 
fo  inconteftibly  proved,  that  the  facl  is  now  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged,  except  by  the  itipenda- 
ries  of  that  pure-principled  republic.  But,  were 
a  proof  yet  wanting,  Citizen  Adet  has  furnifhed 
it,  in  the  laft  page  of  his  Diplomatic  B /under bufs. 
Here  he  tells  us,  that  both  Genet  and  Fauchet 
ufed  their  utmoft  to  draw  the  government  into  a 
negociation,  but  in  vain;  that  it  eluded  all  their 
friendly  overtures. — Yes,  and  fo  it  did  indeed; 
jult  as  the  fheep  eludes  the  friendly  overtures  of 
the  wolf,  and  for  much  about  the  fame  reafon. 
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After  relating  the  grievous  difappointment  of 
his  importunate  predeceffbrs,  the  Citizen  goes  on, 
and  fays  that  he  himfelf  alfo  made  the  fame  over- 
tures for  a  negociation,  and  adds : 

"  On  this  fubjeft  the  prefident  authorifed  the 
"  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  explained  to  the  un- 
"  derligned  the  manner  in  which  they  could  pro- 
cc  ceed  in  it.  But  at  what  time  ?  tVhen  the  rati- 
"  f cation  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  Lord 
"   Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay  no  longer  permitted  the 

cc  underfigned  to  purfue  that  negotiation" And 

why  not  ? — Why  not  go  on  man  ?  If  you  had 
nothing  to  propofe  but  "  treaties  of  commerce,  up- 
c£  on  a  footing  more  favourable  to  both  nations" 
how  could  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  prevent 

the  purfuit  of  your  negociation? The  reafon 

is  plain  :  this  treaty  had  happily  put  an  end  to  all 
the  difputes  between  America  and  Britain,  and 
left  you  no  room  to  hope  that  your  negociation 
would  rekindle  the  embers  of  difcord.  It  was 
this  confideration,  and  this  alone,  that  thwarted 
your  negociations,  that  has  fince  fet  the  gall  of 
your  matters  afloat,  and  that  has  now  brought 
forth  your  impudent  appeal  from  the  government 
to  the  people. 

The  only  queftion  for  the  people  to  determine, 
then,  is — not  whether  they  wifhed  the  treaties  to  be 
renewed,  but  whether  they  wifhed  for  war,  or 
not ;  and  this  queftion  they  have  already  deter- 
mined in  the  negative.  There  once  flood  a  ma- 
j  ority  in  Congrefs  ready  to  fet  the  Britifh  treaty  afide, 
and  plunge  this  country  into  a  war  with  that  na- 
tion. A  paufe  enfued :  the  people,  the  real  peo- 
ple, had  time  to  rally  their  good  fenfe  and  break 
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the  hoftile  phalanx.  Peace  was  echoed  from  eve- 
ry quarter  of  the  Union.  c  Baffle  the  projects  of 
1  our  infidious  friends,  fulfil  our  engagements, 
c  keep  our  honour  untarnifhed,  and  preferve 
c  to  us  the  bleffings  of  peace.'  This  was  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  America,  and,  whatever 
opinion  the  Envoy  of  the  (C  terrible  nation"  may 
entertain,  his  noify  Blunderbufs  will  not  fcare 
them  into  a  revocation  of  the  folemn  decifion. 

But,  after  all,  admitting  for  a  moment,  that 
the  renewed  treaty  was  not  to  engage  this  coun- 
try in  the  war ;  nay,  even  admitting  what  is  im- 
poffible,  that  the  ferocious  tyrants  of  France 
were  about  to  confer  a  favour  on  us ;  how  long, 
I  pray,  has  it  been  a  crime  to  refuse  a  favour  I 
Every  one  has  furely  a  right  to  fay :  no,  I  thank 
you.  Yet  this  right,  that  is  blamelefsly  exercifed 
by  the  beggar  at  the  door,  is  denied  to  the  go- 
vernment of  America !  There  are,  indeed,  cer- 
tain namelefs  favours  that  a  man  cannot  refufe, 
with  any  hope  of  forgivenefs ;  and  it  would  feem, 
that  the  French  Republic  looks  upon  herfelf  in 
the  light  of  a  battered  harridan  defpifed  by  a  luf- 
ty  youth,  and  that  me  is  now  fulfilling  the  max- 
im of  Zara; 

"  Heav'n  has  no  fcourge  like  love  to  hatred 

turn'd, 
"  Or  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  fcorn'd." 

And  thus  fhe  flings  oifthe  ftage,  making  her  difhe- 
velled  locks  and  brandiihing  her  bloody  dag- 
ger.  Let  the  meddling,  jealous,  blood-thirfty 

termagant  go,  and  let  Citizen  Adet  follow  her  in 
quality  of  train-bearer. 
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Thank  God,  we  are  at  laft  come  to  the  doling 
article  of  accufation. 

"  7.  The  Federal  Government  anticipated  Great 
tc  Britain,  by  foliciting  a  treaty ;  in  which  trea- 
"  ty  it  proftituted  its  neutrality;  it  facrificed 
"  France  to  her  enemies,  or  rather,  looking  upon 
"  her  as  obliterated  from  the  chart  [map']  of  the 
"  world,  it  forgot  the  services  Jhe  had  rendered  it, 
"  and  threw  aside  the  duty  of  gratitude,  as  if  in* 
*c  gratitude  was  a  governmental  duty" 

This  is  a  complicated  charge,  compriiing  the 
crimes  of  meannefs,  proftitution,  treachery  and 
ingratitude.  The  meannefs  of  "  anticipating  Great 
"  Britain,  by  soliciting  a  treaty,"  mall  not  detain 
us  long. — When  two  nations  form  a  treaty,  it  is 
clear  that  one  or  the  other  mult  make  the  firft 
overtures,  or  the  bufinefs  could  never  be  begun* 
and  confequently  never  ended.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  making  the  firft  propofition  for  a  trea- 
ty, and  particularly  a  treaty  of  commerce,  was 
never  before  conftrued  into  an  act  of  meannefs. 
As  for  soliciting,  this  word,  by  which  the  Citizen 
wifhes  to  convey  an  infinuation  that  Mr.  Jay  was 
haughtily  received,  at  firft  rejected,  and  at  laft 
obliged  to  approach  with  humiliating  condefcen- 
fion,  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  His 
bufinefs  was,  to  demand  reparation  of  the  wrongs 
fuftained  by  America.  When  thefe  were  made 
known,  Great  Britain  had  her  wrongs  to  oppofe 
to  them.  Both  parties  were,  as  their  interefts  dic- 
tated, equally  delirous  of  an  accommodation;  and 
this  defire  was  productive  of  a  treaty,  fettling  all 
old  difputes,  and  making  proviiions  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  new  ones.     Now,  I  pray,  in  this  fimple 
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and  natural  procefs,  what  is  there  to  be  discover- 
ed of  meannefs  or  humble  folicitation  ? 

It  is  ever  the  fate  of  an  inconfiftency  in  words 
and  actions,  to  expofe  itfelf  to  detection.- — Citi- 
zen Adet  accufes  the  American  government  of 
meannefs,  in  anticipating  Britain  by  foliciting  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  while,  in  the  very  fame 
note,  he  takes  a  wonderful  deal  of  pains  to  prove 
to  the  people  here,  that  the  French  government 
not  only  anticipated  America  by  soliciting  a  trea- 
ty, but  alfo,  that,  after  two  fucceflive  minifters 
had  solicited  it  in  vain,  the  solicitation  was  con- 
tinued by  a  third.  God  forbid  I  ihould  attempt 
to  jultify  America  by  the  example  of  France; 
but,  if  foliciting  a  treaty  be  a  crime,  I  beg  the 
Citizen  will  take  it  from  us  and  lay  it  refpectfully 
at  the  feet  of  his  terrible  republic. 

The  charge  proceeds  to  afTert,  that  the  govern- 
ment xi  projlituted  its  neutrality,  and  sacrificed 
"  France  to  her  enemies" — This  is  too  vague  to 
be  taken  up  as  it  lies  before  us  ;  except,  indeed, 
it  be  the  word  pro/lituted,  which  may  be  difnriffi- 
ed  at  once,  by  obferving  that  it  mufr  have  been 
picked  up  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Palais-Royal,  a 
place  of  which  the  Irifh-Town  of  Philadelphia  is 
a  picture  in  miniature.  To  aVoid  the  indecency 
therefore  of  joining  it  with  the  American  govern- 
ment, I  fhall  iupply  its  place  by  the  word  gave  up* 

What  the  polite  Citizen  chiefly  alludes  to  then, 
in  faying,  that  the  government  gave  up  its  neu- 
trality and  facrificed  France  to  her  enemies,  is, 
that  article  of  the  Britifh  treaty  which  contains 
the  ftipulation  refpc&ing  an  enemy's  goods,  found 
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on  board  the  veffels  of  the  United  States,  when 
thefe  latter  are  neutral,  with  refpeft  to  Great 
Britain. 

Want  of  room  prevents  me  from  entering  ful- 
ly into  this  fubjecl,  or  I  mould  not  defpair  of 
Gripping  off  all  the  million  of  abfurdities,  mif- 
reprefentations  and*  downright  falsehoods,  in 
which  the  projlifuted  (here  this  word  founds  well) 
partizans  of  France  have  difguifed  it.  Perhaps, 
however,  if  I  mould  be  fo  happy  as  to  place  it 
in  a  clear  light,  brevity  may  be  no  difadvantage. 

The  itipulation  of  the  treaty  which  we  are 
about  to  examine,  in  fubftance  fays,  that  an  ene- 
my's goods  found  on  board  the  veffels  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  fhall  be  looked  upon  as  lawful 
prize.  This,  fays  Citizen  Adet,  is  a  violation  of 
the  modern  law  of  nations ;  and  this,  fays  the  go- 
vernment, is  no  fuch  thing.  As  here  is  a  flat 
contradiction,  fomebody  muft  tell  a  lie  ;  who  it  is 
I  know  not,  but  I  am  fure  it  is  not  the  government 
at  any  rate. 

Within  what  limits  Citizen  Adet  means  to  cir- 
cumfcribe  the  word  modern,  I  cannot  exactly  af- 
certain ;  but  as,  in  another  part  of  his  Blunder- 
bufs,  he  calls  France  the  ancient  ally  of  America, 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  this  alliance  began 
but  eighteen  years  and  ten  months  ago,  it  is  probable 
he  looks  upon  that  only  as  the  modern  law  of  na- 
tions which  commenced  its  operation  at  fome  time 
pofterior  to  that  epoch.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  he  fuppofes  the  modern  law  of  nations  to 
date  its  beginning  from  what  he  calls  the  u  Nezv 
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"  Style ;"   and,  in  that  cafe,  thank  heaven,  we 
are  ancients  yet. 

But,  however  cramped  the  fignification  may 
be,  that  this  fon  of  Floreal  and  Fruclidor  pleafes 
to  give  to  the  word  modern,  we  Chrijlians  know, 
that  the  modern  law  of  nations  means,  that  pub- 
lic law,  or  rather  practice,  which  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe  have  obferved  towards  each 
other.  Now,  with  refpec~l  to  commerce  with  an 
enemy,  whoever  examines  the  bell  writers  on  the 
fubjeft,  will  find  that,  long  fince  thefe  nations 
affumed  nearly  their  prefent  relative  ftate,  it  was 
the  general  praclke  to  prohibit  all  trade  whatever 
with  an  enemy. 

As  the  nations  grew  more  polifhed,  and  as 
their  relations  increafed  by  means  of  maritime 
commerce,  the  rigour  of  this  practice  was  gradu- 
ally foftened,  till  confiscation  was  at  laft  confined 
to  the  veffels  and  property  of  enemies,  to  certain 
articles  termed  contraband  of  war,  and  to  the 
property  of  enemies  found  on  board  of  neutral 
veffels. 

Thus  far  the  relaxation  became  pretty  general 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  fome 
powers  wifhed  to  extend  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce ftill  further;  even  fo  far  as  to  protect  ene- 
mies* goods  found  on  board  of  neutral  veffels ; 
and  to  do  this  the  Queen  of  England  was  one  of  the 
firft  to  affert  her  right.  The  right  was,  however, 
difputed,  and  that  too  by  the  United  Provinces, 
even  before  their  independence  was  fully  affured. 
They  took  fome  of  her  veffels  laden  with  Spanifh 
property,  and  condemned  the  cargoes,  without 
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paying  freightage.  The  Queen  at  firft  refented 
this  conduct  in  an  infant  ft  ate  that  was  chiefly  in- 
debted to  her  for  fupport;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  well  known  tenacity  and  imperioufnefs  of  her 
difpolition,  her  wifdom  and  juftice  prevailed,  and 
fhe  at  lait  acquiefced  in  the  legality  of  the  cap- 
tures.— Here  then  we  have  an  inftance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  a  nation  of  modern  birth,  a  republic  alfo, 
and  a  republic  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  war, 

I  have  at  leaft  a  hundred  examples  of  this  na- 
ture now  before  me.  But  let  us  defeend  to  flill 
more  modern  times,  and  that  the  example  may 
be,  if  poflible,  yet  more  ftrikingly  applicable, 
let  us  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  French  nation 
itfelf. — The  famous  Ordinance  of  1681,  which 
might  be  called  the  navigation  adl:  of  France,  ex- 
prefsly  declared  to  be  good  prize,  not  only  the 
enemy's  goods  on  board  of  a  neutral  veffel,  but 
the  neutral  vefsel  alfo* 

We  are  now  got  down  to  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century;  but  as  that  may  not  be  quite  modem 
enough  for  our  Decadery  Mounfeer,  let  us  conti- 
nue to  defeend,  Hill  continuing  our  appeal  to  the 
practice  of  his  own  country. — The  Ordinance  of 
1 68 1  was  mitigated  by  fucceflive  treaties,  in  which 
France,  according  as  her  intereft  prefcribed,  re- 
fufed,  or  granted,  the  permiffion  which  Citizen 
Adet  now  fets  up  as  a  right :  but,  after  thefe  trea- 
ties, and  even  fo  late  as  1757,  ihe  declared  to  the 
republic  of  Holland,  that  if  any  goods  belonging 
to  her  enemy  were  found  on  board  of  Dutch  vef- 
fels,  fuch  goods  fhould  be  condemned  as  good 
prize,  and  to  this  declaration  her  practice  was 
conformable,  during  the  whole  war  which  ended 
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in  1763,  only  thirty -three  years  ago.  So  that,  un- 
lefs  this  man  of  the  ec  New  Style"  will  abfolutely 
fans-culotte  us,  and  iniift  upon  it  that  our  fathers 
were  antediluvians,  and  that  we  ourfelves  were 
born  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  we  muft  iniift,  on 
our  part,  that  the  principle  adhered  to  in  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  is  a 
principle  of  the  modern  law  of  nations,  and  more- 
over is  fanctioned  by  the  practice  of  France. 

But,  fays  the  Citizen,  France  adopted  a  differ- 
ent principle  in  her  treaty  with  America. France 

had  her  interefted  motives  for  that*  of  which  I 
could  fay  a  great  deal  more  if  I  pleafed.  Let 
that  be  as  it  may ;  what  had  her  treaty  to  do  with 
Great  Britain  ?  She  is  independent  I  hope,  if  Ame- 
rica is  not.  France  did  not  "  work  her  liberty" 
too,  I  humbly  prefume ;  and  I  prefume  alfo,  that 
the  treaty  between  America  and  France  is  not 
the  code  to  which  all  the  modern  nations  are  to 
appeal  for  a  decifion  of  their  rights. — The  fact  is, 
this  principle  is  either  adopted,  or  not  adopted, 
according  to  the  interefts  and  fituations  of  the 
contracting  parties :  as  thefe  vary,  nations  act  dif- 
ferently at  different  times  and  towards  different 
nations.  It  is  a  matter  merely  conventional  and 
folely  dependent  on  circumftances,  as  much  as 
any  other  ftipulation  of  a  treaty. 

The  Citizen  has  one  more  fetch;  which  I  think 
is  the  moil  impudent  piece  of  fophiftry  that  ever 
was  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  a  nation.  A 
nation,  did  I  fay !  Why,  a  nation  of  Indians 
would  have  tomahawked  him,  and  we  mould  now 
fee  his  fkin  hanging  up  in  the  fhops  for  fale,  had 
he  offered  to  choufe  them  in  fuch  a  barefaced  man- 
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ner. 1  allude  to  that  part  of  his  Blunderbufs, 

where  he  fays,  that  America  violated  her  treaty 
with  France,  by  granting  to  Britain  the  favour  of 
feizure,  which  fhe  had  not  granted  to  France, 
though  fhe  was  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  "  the  mo  ft  favoured  nation." 

The  fophiflry  of  this  confifls  in  confoundingjfa- 
vour  with  right,  terms  almoft  as  oppoiite  in  figni- 
fication  as  right  and  wrong. America  confer- 
red no  favour,  when,  by  treaty,  fhe  declared  that 
Great  Britain  mould  feize  enemies'  goods  on 
board  of  her  veffels:  fhe  only  acknowledged  the 
exiftence  of  Great  Britain's  right  fo  to  do.  Nor 
was  this  acknowledgment  abfolutely  neceffary: 
but,  fome  nations  having  retained  the  exercife  of 
the  right  and  others  having  relinquifhed  it,  it  was 
a  prudent  precaution  againft  future  difputes,  to 
declare,  by  exprefs  ftipulation,  whether  it  was 
retained  or  relinquifhed  in  the  prefent  inflance. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  ftipulation  in  the 
treaty  with  France,  which  fays,  that  fhe  "  fhall 
"  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  mqft 
"  favoured  nation"  muft  be  totally  inapplicable 
to  a  cafe,  wherein  no  favour  is,  or  can  be,  con- 
ferred. However,  as  the  conftru&ion  given 
to  this  has  been  the  ground-work  of  much  com- 
plaint and  even  calumny,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here 
to  explain  its  true  meaning. 

The  ftipulation  for  equal  favour  then,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  moil;  treaties  of  commerce  nowexifting 
in  the  world,  extends  to  the  effects  of  the  munici- 
pal laws  and  regulations  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties.    It  implies  an  equality  in  duties,  in  tonnage, 
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in  the  permiffion  to  have  confab  ;  all  which,  and 
many  others,  may  properly  be  called  favours : 
but,  it  can  never  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  any 
one  of  the  great  rights  of  national  fovereignty. 
If  this  were  the  cafe,  all  the  advantageous  ftipu- 
lations  of  a  treaty  made  with  one  power,  would 
be  applicable  to  every  other  power,  in  a  treaty 
with  which  this  ufual  ftipulation  for  equal  favour 
was  found :  and  of  this  we  fhall  fee  the  mon- 

ftrous  abfurdity  in  a  minute. America,    for 

inftance,  has  treaties  with  Spain,  Great  Britain 
and  France,  in  all  which  the  ftipulation  for  equal 
favour  exifts.  In  the  treaty  with  Spain,  America 
allows  to  that  nation  a  free  navigation  on  the 
American  part  of  the  MifTiffippi;  but  does  fhe  al- 
low this  to  Britain  and  France?  In  that  with 
Great  Britain,  America  allows  her  a  free  naviga- 
tion and  trade  on  her  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  and  Bri- 
tain allows  the  fame  freedom  to  America  on  hers; 
but  does  either  of  them  extend  this  permiffion  to 
France  or  Spain,  or  any  other  nation?  Yet  they 
are  obliged  to  do  this,  if  the  ftipulation  for  equal 
favour  admits  of  the  conftrudtion,  which  the  ma- 
ritime Goths  wifh  to  impofe  on  us,  in  fupport  of 
their  attack  on  the  commerce  of  America. 

The  fubje6t  then  is  thus  brought  to  a  clofe :  the 
feizure  of  an  enemy's  goods  on  board  of  neutral 
veffels  is  a  right  of  national  fovereignty,  which 
every  independent  nation  may,  in  her  treaties,  re- 
tain or  give  up,  according  to  the  dictates  of  her 
interefts  or  her  will.  In  the  treaty  between  Britain 
and  America  this  right  is  reciprocally  retained; 
in  that  between  America  and  France  it  is  recipro- 
cally given  up.  Great  Britain  naturally  adheres 
to  her  treaty ;  America  adheres  to  hers  with  both 
nations ;   and  it  onlv  remains  for  us  to  fee  how 
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that  between  America  and  France  has  been  adj 
hered  to,  by  the  defpots  who  have  feized  on  the 
wealth  and  the  power  of  that  unfortunate  nation. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war, 
the  Convention  ordered  all  enemy's  goods  on  board 
of  American  veffels  to  be  feized,  notwithstanding 
the  pofitive  Stipulation  to  the  contrary.  This  order5 
dictatedby  the  infolence  of  fuccefs,was  consequent- 
ly revoked,  when  the  fcale  of  victory  turned.  After 
this,  the  famifhed  ffate,  to  which  the  infernal  re- 
volution had  reduced  that  once  flourifhing  coun- 
try, and  the  farce  of  friendfhip  which  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  up,  in  order  to  engage  this  coun- 
try in  the  war,  for  fome  time  withheld  the  Con- 
vention from  further  depredations  on  our  com- 
merce :  but,  being  baffled  in  their  war  project  by 
the  treaty  with  Britain,  and  imagining  (vainly  I 
truft)  that  America  would  be  terrified  by  their 
victories,  and  the  conferences  thefe  might  pro- 
duce, they  iffued  on  the  2d  of  July  laft,  a  decree 
for  renewing  their  Spoliations,  and  for  feizing  all 
enemy's  property  on  board  of  American  veffels, 
which  decree  Citizen  Adet  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  people,  on  the  27th 
of  October. 

The  perfidy  and  tyranny  of  this  conduct  are 
nothing,  when  compared  to  the  manner  in  which 

they  are  brazened  out. The  Citizen  firft  fends 

the  Secretary  of  State  a  Note,  enclofing  the  un- 
principled decree.  The  Secretary,  in  anfwer, 
expreffes  the  uneafmefs  of  the  President,  at  fuch 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty.  To  this  the 
Frenchman  has  the  affurance  to  reply,  that  it  is 
"  the  resolution  of  a  government  terrible  to  its 
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c:  enethies,  but  generous  to  its  allies;"  and,  as  he 
elfe where  calls  the  government  of  America  the 
enemy  of  France,  he  menacingly  leaves  us  to  con- 
clude, that  generosity  is  to  be  the  portion  of  others, 
while  dreadful  ckaji  is  em  ent  is  in  referve  for  us. — We 
may  pardon  the  threats  of  a  iimple  bully  ;  we  may 
even  forgive  a  fharper  or  a  robber,  but  when  he 
has  the  impudence  tojuftify  his  conduct,  and  that 
too  with  his  filthy  fift  at  our  mouths,  there  is  no 
degree  of  refentment,  no  mortal  means  of  venge- 
ance, adequate  to  the  infult. 

Thus  have  I  had  patience  to  go  through  the 
mock  charges,  which  the  delpots  of  France  have 
dared  to  prefer  againft  the  free,  equitable  and 
beneficent  government  of  America.  I  fhall  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  mifcellaneous  obferva- 
tions,  which  would  be  difpenfed  with,  fearing  the 
reader  is  already  too  much  fatigued,  did  not  the 
crifis  of  affairs  feem  to  demand  them  now,  or 
never. 

The  firft  thing  that  calls,  and  moftloujdly  calls, 
for  reprobation,  is,  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  the  Frenchman  treated  the  government,  by 
communicating  his  Notes  to  the  people  *  at  the  fame 
time,  or  before,  they  were  received  by  the  Pre- 
fident. 

The  fole  right  of  making  communications  of 
this  nature  to  the  people  of  a  ftate,  fo  evidently 
belongs  to  its  government,  and  is  fo  effential  to 
the  very  exigence  of  every  government,  that  it 
is  not  furpriiing,  that  the  firft  violation  of  it 
fhould  have  been  referved  for  the  heathenifh 
French.     Former  barbarians  ever  refpefled  this 

H 
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right :  the  laws  of  decency  had  fome  influence 
on  their  uncultivated  minds  ;  but  the  barbarians, 
or  rather  the  favages,  of  Paris,  have  fet  thofe  and 
all  other  laws,  human  and  diviue,  at  defiance. 
They  feem  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil,  and  to  have  affirmed,  in  virtue  of 
their  father,  the  right  of  prowling  about  the  earth, 
difturbing  the  peace  of  mankind,  by  lcattering 
the  feeds  of  rebellion  and  bloodlhed. 

Their  agents  have  long  been  pra&iiing  their 
fiend-like  temptations  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. They  have  proceeded  from  one  degree  of  ma- 
lice to  another,  till  at  laft  their  late  Minifter  Adet 
(for  whom  I  wifh  I  could  find  a  name  worfe  than  his 
own)  makes  a  direcl  attempt  to  inflame  the  peo- 
ple againft  the  government. — After  telling  them, 
that  the  Convention  h?s  ordered  their  veffels  to 
be  feized  (contrary  to  treaty),  he  proceeds  :  f '  And 
<c  now,  if  the  execution  of  thefe  meafures  gives 
"  rise  to  complaints  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
"  againft  France  they  ihould  be  directed,  but 
"  againft  those  men,  who  have  entered  into  nego- 
"  ciations  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  their  coun- 
"  fry." — Juft  as  if  he  had  faid,  pointing  to  the 
President,  the  Senate  and  Officers  of  State:  'there 
c  they  are  ;  rife  on  them,  cut  their  throats, 
c  and  choofe  others  more  pliant  to  our  will.' — 
His  words  do  not  amount  to  this,  'tis  true;  but 
in  hk  country  a  hint  far  lefs  intelligible,  would 
have  been  perfectly  underftood,  and  would  not 
have  failed  of  the  deflred  erTecl:.  Happily  he  was 
not  haranguing  a  Pariflan  mob.  Whatever  foolifh 
partiality  fome  of  us  may  have  had,  and  may  yet 
have  for  France,  nature  has  been  fo  kind  as  not 
to  make  us  Frenchmen. 
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The  infult  on  the  people  too ;  the  defpicable 
opinion  he  muft  have  of  their  underfiandings  and 
their  hearts,  is  pall  all  bearing.-— I  know  a  little 
Ifland,  which  America  was  once  proud  to  emu- 
late, that  would  fufFer  itfelf  to  be  funk  into  the 
fea,  rather  than  patiently  put  up  with  fuch  an 
abominable  outrage. — In  the  reign  of  Sjieen  Ann, 
when  a  Tory  Miniftry,  aided  by  an  intriguing 
Frenchman,  were  treating  for  a  feparate  peace 
with  Louis  XIV.  the  Imperial  Minifter,  Count 
Gal/as,  in  order  to  prepoffefs  the  people  of  Eng- 
land againft  the  peace,  caufed  the  tranfaclion  to 
be  publifhed,  as  an  article  of  news,  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers.  This  ftep,  though  it  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  was  fo 
much  refented  by  the  Queen,  that  fhe  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  kingdom  immediately;  and  in 
this  Hie  was*  fupported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation ;  who,  notwithstanding  they  difapprov- 
ed  of  a  peace  which  was  to  facrifice  the  great 
advantages  obtained  by  their  arms  under  the  im- 
mortal Duke  of  Marlborough,  juftly  and  manful- 
ly refented  the  attempt  of  a  foreign  minifter  to 
ftep  in  between  them  and  their  own  fovereign, 
however  blameable  her  meafures  might  be. 

And,  ftiall  it  be  faid  of  the  people  of  America, 
that  they  are  lefs  attached  to  a  government  of  their 
own  choofing,  and  that  has  never  for  a  moment 
loft  fight  of  their  interefts  ?  No ;  it  would  be  un- 
juft  to  fay  this.  The  people  are  impatient  of  the 
infult,  and  their  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  their 
chief  is  the  only  thing  that  could  keep  them  pa- 
cified. 
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To  exprefs  a  hatred  to  the  government  and  af- 
fect friendfhip   for  the  people  who  live  under  it, 
and  thus  arraign  the  former  at  the  bar  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  the  unbearable  tone  which  the  defpots  of 
Paris  have  afTumed  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
and  at  laft  it  is   come  to  the  turn  of  America, 
They  did  not  declare  war  againft  the  Germans, 
the  Engliih  and  the  Dutch ;  but  againft  the  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  England,  and  the  Stadtholder. 
The  Germans  and  the  Engliih  did  not  believe 
them;    they  knew  them  of  old.      The    Dutch 
fucked  in  the  bait,    and  now  thev  know  them 
too.     They  have   paid   dearly  for  the  fraternal 
hug.     God  fend  they  may  fqueeze  them  to  the 
fize  of  ihotten  herrings ;  that  they  may  not  leave 
even  a  frog  to  fport  in  their  canals ;  that  they 
may  eat  up  the  very  herbage,  like  the  locufts  in 
Egypt.     Thefe  poor  degraded  devils,  who  never 
ceafed  their  clamours  for  liberty  and  equality,  till 
they  had  driven  into  exile  the  princely  family  of 
Orange,  to  whom   they  owed  the  birth  and  the 
preservation  of  their  real  liberties,    their  riches 
and  their  powder,  are  now  obliged  to  yield  their 
houfes  and  even  their  beds  to  the  filthy  ragga- 
muffin  fans-culottes. -This  may  be  truly  call- 
ed political  jujlice,  and  I  lincerely  hope  it  may 
fall  on  the  heads  of  every  people  capable  of  act- 
ing the  fame  treacherous  and  daftardly  part.    That 
this  part  will  not  be  acled  by  America  I  am  cer- 
tain,   and  if  Citizen  Adet  had  known  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  people,  he  never  would  have  dar- 
ed to  hold  out  the  temptation. 

After  the  perfidy,  injuftice  and  malice  we  have 
been  witnefs  of,  it  would  feem  ftrange  to  hear 
any  other  than  a  Frenchman  talking  about  French 
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friendjhip. 1,  for  my  part,  had  long  wifhed 

to  know  in  what  this  friendfhip  confifted.  I  had 
often  heard  of  it  and  read  of  it  and  read  about 
it,  efpecially  in  Poor  Richard's  gazette;  but  never 
could  difcern  any  thing  palpable  in  it.  It  all 
feemed  to  confift  in  negatives.  It  appeared  fome- 
thing  like  platonic  love;  or  like  the  girl  that 
brought  a  fortune  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in 
the  excellence  of  her  difpofition. — As  my  mind 
is  too  grofs  to  be  fatisfied  with  this  abftra6l  kind 
of  friendfhip,  I  was  led  to  feek  for  fomething 
more  folid  in  the  Citizen's  Notes.  The  reader 
will  fee  how  I  was  difappointed.  "  The  alliance 
cc  with  America,"  fays  he,  "  was  always  dear  to 
"  Frenchmen;  they  have  done  every  thing  to 
£c  tighten  its  bands" — Jufl  as  the  Jack  Catch 
does ;  and  we  were  one  time  actually  upon  the 

point  of  ftrangling. "  But  the  government  has 

<c  fought  to  break  them." Here's  a  fellow  for 

you !  They  were  tucking  us  up,  and  he  has  the 
confcience  to  blame  the  government .ibr  cutting 

the  halter! Again :  "  As  foon  as  the  war  broke 

ec  out  between  France  and  England,  American 
■"  veffels  were  permitted  to  trade  to  the  Welt  In- 
"  dies  and  France,  upon  the  fame  footing  as 
u  French  veffels." — All  that  is  wanting  to  make 
this  an  act  of 'friendftii-p ;  is,  the  permiliion  mould 
have  been  granted  before  the  war  broke  out.  Af- 
ter it  broke  out,  both  the  I  Hands  and  France  mufl 
have  flarved,  if  an  advantage  had  not  been  offer- 
ed to  draw  American  produce  to  them;  and  even 
this  has  been  a  lofing  game;  for  one  half  of  this 
produce  has  never  been  paid  for  in  Chriftian 
.coin.  So  that,  the  great  act  of  friendfhip  amounts 
to  our  liberty  of  keeping  themfelves  from  flarv- 
ing  and  of  receiving  bundles  of  affignatS  as  a  re- 
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eompenfe. cc  The  French  government  heard 

*'  the  complaints  of  the  United  States,  againft  Ge- 
<c  net>  and  immediately  gave  the  mo  ft  Jinking  repa- 

"  ration" It  was  certainly  very  gracious  in 

them  to  hear  thefe  complaints,  and  a  very  ftriking 
reparation  to  fuifer  Genet  to  remain  here  to  infult 
the  government  by  his  prefence;  but,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  this  gracious  condefceniion  was  in 
confequence  of  Genet's  threatening  to  do  of  his 
own  head,  juft  what  Adet  has  now  done,  by  their  or- 
der ;  appeal  from  the  government  to  the  people. 
Hence  we  muft  inevitably  conclude,  that  Genet 
was  difplaced  becaufe  he  did  not  go  far  enough, 
or  becaufe  he  deprived  them  of  the  pleafure  of 
dragooning  us;  and  this  I  take  to  be  no  very 

great  proof  of  family  affection. We  are  now 

coming  to  the  clofe,  the  very  bottom  of  the  bud- 
get of  friendfhip ;  the  reception  of  the  American 
flag,  by  the  Convention. — u  What  joy  did  not 
"  the  American  flag  infpire,  when  it  waved  un- 
"  furled  in  the  French  Senate !  Tender  tears 
<s  trickled  from  each  eye.  Every  one  looked  at  it 
f  with  amazement.  There,  faid  they,  is  the  fym- 
"  bol  of  the  independence  of  our  American  bre- 
"  thren" — Shameful  farce !  The  flag  was  receiv- 
ed as  a  fymbol  of  voluntary  fubje&ion,  inftead 
of  independence;  and,  had  I  been  Prelident, 
the  EmbafTador  who  dared  to  give  colour  to  fuch 
an  idea,  fhould  not  have  had  it  in  his  power  to 
degrade  his  country  a  fecond  time. 

It  muft  have  been  curious  to  fee  the  tender 
tears  trickling  from  the  eyes  of  Robefpierre  and 
the  reft  of  thofe  fanguinary  villains,  who  were 
daily  employed  in  butchering  the  human  fpecies, 
tearing  out  their  entrails,  biting  their  hearts  and 
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Japping  their  gore.     They  wept  blood  inftead  of 
brine,  I  fuppofe. 

When  you  go  home,  Citizen  Adet,  to  your 
<c  terrible  nation,"  which  I  hope  in  God  will  be 
very  foon,  I  will  fend,  to  thofe  of  your  weepers 
whom  the  juftice  of  heaven  has  not  yet  overtak- 
en, a  copy  of  the  Bloody  Buoy :  they  will  fee  fome- 
thing  there  that  has  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
Americans,  and  that  has  made  too  deep  an  im- 
preffion  on  their  hearts  to  be  worn  away  even 
by  the  hand  of  time.  This  compendium  of  ty- 
ranny, brutality,  ferocioufnefs  and  infamy,  is 
read  by  the  riling  generation  of  America :  it  finks 
into  the  memory  as  the  plummet  into  the  ftream, 
and,  till  the  plummet  fhall  glide  along  the  fur- 
face  like  a  feather,  the  name  of  French  Republi- 
can will  awaken  the  idea  of  all  that  is  perfidious 
and  bloody  minded. 

The  trickling  tears  of  the  Convention,  at  the 
fight  of  a  bit  of  linfy-woolfy,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Mark  Anthony  and  his  mob  of  blubbering  ple- 
bians.  "  Kind  fouls!"  fays  he,  cc  do  you  weep 
"  at  the  fight  of  Csefar's  garment  only  ?  What 
cc  will  you  do  then,  when  you  fee  Csefar 
"  himfelf."  Upon  which  he  ihows  them  the 
corps,  and  the  rafcals,  who  would  have  knocked 
his  brains  out  if  he  had  not  been  dead,  begin 
bellowing  like  fo  many  town  bulls  round  a  buxom 
heifer.— The  Convention  would  not  have  acled 
this  filly  part  by  America.  If  they  could  have 
got  "  Ccejar  him/elf"  under  their  clutches,  they 
would  have  completed  the  farce  of  the  Croco- 
dile ;  dried  up  their  tears  and  fell  to  cracking 
our  bones. 
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Whether  the  French  Convention  did  really  cry* 
or  whether  the  tears  flowed,  or  rather  trickled,  front 
the  leaky  imagination  of  Citizen  Adet,  I  know  not ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  reception  of  their  flag 
produced  juft  a  contrary  effeft  here.  What  makes 
them  weep,  makes  us  laugh;  and  what  makes 
them  laugh  makes  us  weep.  Thank  heaven,  we 
are  exadly  their  oppofite  in  every  thing ! 

From  French  tendernefs  we  naturally  turn  to 
Britijh  barbarity.  They  form  a  contrail  like  the 
gem  and  the  foil,  and  therefore  the  Citizen,  who 
is  at  once  a  ftatefman  and  an  orator,  has,  with 
great  art  and  judgment,  contrived  to  fqueeze 
them  clofe  together  in  the  peroration  of  his  Blun- 
derbufs.  "  Alas !'"  fays  he,  "  time  has  not  yet 
"  demolifhed  the  fortifications  with  which  the 
cc  Englifh  roughened  this  country — nor  thofe  the 
"  Americans  raifed  for  their  defence;  their  half 
<c  rounded  fummits  ftill  appear  in  every  quarter, 
Cc  amidfl  plains  on  the  tops  of  mowitains .  The 
<c  traveller  need  not  fearch  for  the  ditch  which 
*'  ferved  to  encompafs  them ;  it  is  ftill  open  under 
"  his  feet-  Scattered  ruins  of  houfes  laid  wafte, 
"  which  the  fire  had  partly  refpecled,  in  order  to 
"  leave  monuments  of  Britifh  fury,  are  ftill  to  be 
"  found. — Men  ftill  exift,  who  can  fay,  here  a 
"  ferocious  Englifhman  ftaughtered  my  father^ 
<c  there  my  wife  tore  her  bleeding  daughter  from 
"  the  hands  of  an  unbridled  Engli/Izman.  Alas  ! 
**  the  foldiers  who  fell  under  the  fword  of  the 
"  Britons  are  not  yet  reduced  to  duft;  the  la- 
"  bourer,  in  turning  up  his  field,  ftill  draws  from 
cc  the  bofom  of  the  earth  their  whitened  bones ; 
"  while  the  ploughman,  with  tears  of  tendernefs 
"  and  gratitude,   ftill   recollecls  that  his  fields. 
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<c  now   covered  with   rich   harveils,    have  been 

"  moijlened  with  French  blood;  while  every  thing 

"  around  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  animates 

"  them  to  fpeak  of  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain 

"  and  of  the  generosity  of  Frenchmen" 

Ihave  till  now  avoided  quotations  as  much  as 
poflible ;  but  I  could  not  refill  the  temptation  to 
cull  this  faireft  flower  of  the  diplomatic  pofey. 
Some  imaginations  are  faid  to  rufh  forward  like  a 
flood,  others  to  flow  like  a  ilream,  and  others  to 
glide  like  a  current ;  but  poor  Citizen  Adet's  nei- 
ther rufhes,  flows,  nor  glides :  it  trickles,  like 
the  eyes  of  his  mailers ;  it  drains,  it  dribbles,  it 
drops. — Dear  Citizen,  if  you  love  me  (of  which  I 
much  doubt,  by  the  bye),  never  again  employ  your 
eloquence  to  roufe  the  paflions ;  for  it  lays  them 
as  completely  as  the  cold  hand  of  death.  Inilead 
of  inflaming,  you  freeze  us :  inilead  of  fire- 
brands, you  turn  us  into  icicles.— No  ;  when  you 
wiih  to;  excite  the  vengeful  feelings,  keep  to 
your  infolence ;  that  is  your  fort;  there  your 
talents  will  ever  enfure  you  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
they  have  done  on  the  prefent  occaiion. 

And  were  you  fo  vain,  fo  completely  the  French- 
man, as  to  imagine,  that  this  tailelefs,  turgid,  hy- 
perbolical nonfenfe  of  yours,  would  make  the 
people  of  America  believe,  that  ferocity  is  the 
characleriilic  of  Britons  ?  A  little  reflection  might 
have  told  you  that  your  malignant  endeavours 
would  be  in  vain.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  States  are  of  Britifh  defcent :  they  know 
that  the  afhes  of  their  forefathers  fleep  in  the  ifland 
of  Britain.  They  know  alfo,  that  only  twenty  years 
ago  thev  were  juflly  proud  of  being  called  Britons 
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themfelves ;  and  though  a  political  revolution  has 
rendered  that  name  no  longer  proper,  they  know 
that  no  revolution  has  taken  place  in  their  nati- 
onal character.  To  charge  the  Britifh  character 
with  ferocity  then,  is  faying  to  the  Americans : 
"  I  do  not  call  you  a  fet  of  ferocious  rafcals ;  but 
"  you  are  of  a  d — d  ferocious  breed." 

To  retaliate  here  would  be  fuperfluous;  for  the 
ferocity  of  the  French  is  now  acknowledged  by 
themfelves  even.  But,  when  I  hear  a  man  talk  about 
whitened  bones,  and  affert  that  "  every  thing  ani- 
"  mates  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  fpeak 
"  of  the  tyranny  of  Britain  and  the  generosity 
"  of  Frenchmen"  I  am  naturally  led  to  look  back 
to  the  cruel  and  favage  war,  which  thefe  gener- 
ons  Frenchmen  carried  on  againft  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  and  in  which  they  would  have 
fucceeded  in  exterminating  the  whole  of  them, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protecting  (C  tyranny  of 
"  Britain" 

In  the  charge  of  ferocity  which  Citizen  Adet 
has  brought  againft  the  Britifh,  he  contents  him- 
felf  with  a  nourifh  of  mere  hyperbole,  as  defti- 
tute  of  novelty  and  elegance  as  it  necefTarily  is 
of  truth.  He  has  attempted  to  produce  not  a  fin- 
gle  fa 61  in  fupport  of  his  flander,  and  for  this 
beft  of  reafons,  becaufe  he  knew  no  fuch  facl: 
was  to  be  found.  I  Ihall  proceed  in  a  different 
manner.  I  fhall  give  fuch  damning  proof  of  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Frenchmen  towards  the  people  of 
America  as  will  leave  no  room  for  denial. 

During  the  favage  war  of  1757,  above  alluded 
to,  when  the  French  had  formed  a  chain  of  polls 
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ftretching  from  the  Bay  of  Funday  to  the  Miflif- 
fippi,   with   the   intention   of  fubjugating   thefe 
ftates  or  elfe  driving  the  people  into  the  fea,  they 
took  feveral  forts,  and,  for   a   long  time,    had 
pretty  general  fuccefs  :  what  ufe  they  made  of  it, 
how  generous  they  were,  will   appear  from  the 
following  account  of  their  capture  of  Fort  IVil- 
Ham-Henry.     I  am  not  about  to  repeat  a  vague 
report.     I  am  not  even  appealing  to  the  hiftory 
of  England,  or   the  writings  of  Englishmen.     I 
am  going  to  copy  what  was  faid,  written  and 
printed,  by  Americans  themfelves.    I  could  ap- 
ply to  many  American  publications  of  the  time ; 
but  I  choofe,  for  many   reafous,  to   draw   this 
proof  of  the    " generosity  of  Frenchmen"  from 
Doclor  Franklin  himfelf. 

In  his  paper,  publifhed  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
25th  of  Auguft,  1 757,  after  faying  that  the  fort 
furrendered  by  capitulation,  with  leave  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  he  proceeds  thus : 
"  The  French  immediately  after  the  capitulation, 
"  mofl  perfidiouJJy  let  their  bloodhounds  loofe  up- 
cc  on  our  people.  Some  got  off,  the  reft  were  ftrip- 
"  ped  ftark  naked;  many  were  killed  and  fcalp- 
"  ed,  officers  not  excepted.  The  throats  of  the 
"  women  were  cut,  their  bellies  ripped  open,  their 
"  bowels  turned  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  faces 
of  their  yet  palpitating  bodies.  The  children 
were  taken  by  the  heels,  and  their  brains  beat 
out  againfl  the  trees  or  ft  ones,  and  not  one  of 
"  them  faved." 

The  Do&or  then  obferves,  that  this  cruelty  of 
the  French  is  nothing  new ;  for  that,  cc  they  maiTa- 
"  cred  feveral  hundreds  of  General  Braddock's 
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u  wounded  men,  that  they  murdered  their  prifon- 
"  ers  near  Ticonderoga,  and  all  the  ftck  and 
"  wounded  of  the  garrifon  of  Ofwego,  notwith- 
" Jianding  the  previous  capitulation"  He  con- 
cludes thus:  ce  To  what  a  pitch  of  perfidy  and 
"  cruelty  is  the  French  nation  arrived  I  Would 
"  not  an  ancient  heathen  fhudder  with  horror  on 
"  hearing  fo  hideous  a  tale.  Could  the  moft  fa-- 
"  vage  nations  ever  exceed  fuch  French  barbari- 
"  tyi  It  is  hard  for  an  Engli/hman  to  kill  his 
*  enemy  that  lies  at  his  feet,  begging  his  life ; 
"  but  will  not  our  armed  men  in  future  be  obliged 
"  to  refufe  all  quarter?  Conjider  of  it  my  country* 
"  men  ;  take  advice,  and  /peak  your  minds" — In 
another  place  the  Doctor  exclaims :  "  The  Lord 
cc  knows  what  French  treachery  will  do.  When 
te  fhall  we  have  revenge  I" 

I  do  not  know  Citizen  Adet's  perfon,  I  cannot 
therefore  tell  whether  his  cheeks  be  covered  with 
buff  or  not.  From  his  notes,  I  ihould  rather  fup- 
pofe  they  are ;  but  if  they  are  not,  he  mult  blufh 
himfelf  to  death  upon  comparing  the  Old  Doctor's 
account  of  French  generojity  with  his  own. — He 
will  fay,  perhaps,  that  it  was  the  French  king, 
and  not  the  nation,  that  thefe  cruelties  mull:  be 
attributed  to.  Well  then,  it  is  the  king  and  not 
the  nation  >  that  the  aid  this  couutry  received  laft 
war  mud  be  attributed  to.  In  both  inftances,  the 
king  was  the  director  and  his  people  the  actors ; 
with  this  remarkable  diftincuon,  that,  it  is  cer- 
tain the  troops  that  came  to  America  were  always 
lent  by  him,  while  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever 
ordered  them  to  turn  human  butchers  when  they 
got  here. 
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Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  "  the  generosity  of 
*'  Frenchmen,"  towards  America,  from  the  bloody 
times  above  mentioned  to  the  prefent  day. 

When,  by  the  united  valour  and  perfeverance 
of  America  and  Britain,  they  were  driven  from 
this  continent,  they  laid  in  watch,  as  the  devil  is 
faid  to  do  when  he  fees  a  happy  couple,  for  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  feparation  between  the 
two  countries.  With  this  opportunity  the  folly  of 
the  Britifh  administration  foon  furnifhed  them. 
Yet  they  at  firft  heiitated  whether  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country  would  be  advantageous  to 
them  or  not :  but,  revenge,  and  that  great  object 
of  their  policy,  the  humbling  of  their  rival,  at 
laft  got  the  better ;  and  the  alliance  with  the 
United  States  was  concluded  on.  This  flep,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  till  after  the  Congrefs 
had  ifmed  their  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  even  after  thofe  victories  were  obtained,  which 
gave  the  decifive  blow  to  the  Britifh  power  in 
America. — -Some  of  their  troops  landed  here ; 
but  what  did  they  do  ?  Citizen  Adet  tells  us  about 
■'  fields  moijlened  with  French  blood"  and  fays,  that 
v*  the  ploughmen  nowjheds  tears  oftendernefs"  when 
he  is  turning  them  up.  This  is  as  filly  as  the  talk 
of  the  mad  wench  in  one  of  Gay's  farces,  when 
fhe  exclaims  :  "  O,  dear  delightful  streams  of 
"  cream  !  Rivers  of  milk  and  feas  of  honey  !"— - 
French  blood !  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how  it 
was  fpilt,  unlefs  they  poked  fpear-grafs  up  their 
nofes,  like  Sir  John  Falfraff  and  his  bullies.  They 
did  nothing  here.  They  were  never  engaged. 
They  only  feemed  to  come  to  look  on  a  bit,  and 
go  home  and  brag  about  giving  liberty  to  America, 
Their  fleets  were  out,  to  be  fure ;    but  they  were 
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fighting  (or  rather  running  away)  for  France  and 
not  for  America.  Taking  Britifh  lflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies  was  juft  as  ferviceable  to  this  country 
then,  as  robbing  the  peafants  of  Germany  now 
is. — So  much  for  their  war-like  generqfity. 

As  their  object  in  making  war  had  been  to 
weaken  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  render  this 
country  free  and  independent,  fo,  when  the  terms 
of  peace  came  to  be  propofed,  they  foon  made  it 
appear,  that  they  wifhed  to  transfer  the  dependence 
from  Britain  to  themfelves.  To  this  end  they  at- 
tempted to  exclude  America  from  the  fifheries  on 
one  fide,  and  from  the  Weftern  countries  on  the 
other.  This  would  have  at  all  times  expofed  the 
States  to  the  power  of  the  Britifh,  and  the  na- 
tural confequence  would  have  been,  a  continual 
dependence  on  France.  It  was  owing  to  Meffrs. 
John  Adams  and  Jay  that  this  was  not  effected, 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  now  fo  hated 
and  abufed  by  the  French  faction. — There's  gene- 
rofity  for  you ! 

Thus  far  went  the  insidious  friendfhip  of  the 
old  government :  that  of  the  mock  republic  has 
been  a  thoufand  times  worfe. 

Firft  they  fent  Genet  to  raife  an  infurrection  in 
the  country;  but  finding  that  he  had  failed,  they 
pretended  to  recal  him ;  leaving  him  here,  how- 
ever, to  infult  the  government.  Now  they  even 
juftify  all  that  he  did,  and  complain  of  the  treat- 
ment he  received. 

Fauchet  we  find  dabbling  in  the  Weftern  re- 
bellion, and  writing  home  to  the  Convention,  his 
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regret  that  it  had  been  quelled,  and  his  fear  that 
it  might  tend  to  confolidate  the  government.  Can 
any  man  be  fool  enough  to  imagine,  that  Fauchet 
would  have  written  in  this  manner,  had  he  not 
been  well  allured,  that  the  Convention  thought 
like  himfelf  ? 

If  any  one  doubted  of  this  before,  he  can  now 
doubt  no  longer.  Adet  has  thrown  off  the  maik 
for  them.  They  repealed  their  firft  decree  for 
feizing  American  veffels ;  they  pretended  to  be 
forry  for  the  infolence  of  Genet ;  but  now  they 
repeat  their  decree,  and  make  that  very  appeal 
to   the  people,  which  they  difplaced  Genet  for 

talking  about !  Generous  fellows ! Who  would 

have  thought,  while  they  were  weeping  over  our 
flag,  and  fending  theirs  to  be  wept  over  here,  and 
writing  love  letters  to  the  Congrefs,  and  fending 
us  their  new  plan  for  weighing  bread  and  butter 
by  sines  and  tangents.  Lord  curfe  them !  Who 
would  have  thought,  I  fay,  while  all  this  loving 
mummery  was  going  forward ;  while  they  were 
hugging  and  fqueezing,  and  Havering  over  with 
muff  and  foam,  their  dear  "  American  brethren  ;" 
who  would  have  thought  that  no  lefs  than  seven 
heads  of  accufation  lay  rankling  in  their  boibms  ! 
— cc  A  friend,"  fays  Citizen  Adet,  u  injured  by 
cc  a  friend,  may  fafely  complain,  without  fear  of 
"  giving  offence."— -Yes;  but  then  he  mud  com- 
plain like  a  friend,  and  not  like  a  bully.  He  mud 
not  talk  of  his  horfewhip  or  his  cane.  He  mud 
not  come  with  terror  in  his  mouth ;  or  friendfhip 
takes  its  flight,  and  refentment  fucceeds.  Befides, 
"  a  friend  injured  by  a  friend,"  complains  at 
once :  he  does  not  treafure  up  the  injury  in  his 
mind,  and  referve  it  for  the  day  of  his  ftrength. 
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He  does  not  hug,  and  kifs,  and  hang  on  the  neck 
of  his  friend,  and  weep  for  joy  at  the  light  of  his 
garment ;  he  does  not  keep  up  this  farce  for  four 
long  years,  and  at  laft,  when  he  fees  that  hypo- 
crify  avails  him  nothing,  come  and  rip  up  his 
grievances,  and  threaten  vengeance.  This  is  not 
the  conduct  of  an  injured  friend,  but  that  of  "  an 
"  iniidious  d — d  Iago,"  as  Peter  Pindar  calls  the 
French ;  and  fuch  they  have  been,  and  will  be, 
to  this  and  every  other  country,  that  has  the  fol- 
ly to  place  any  dependence  in  their  friendfhip. 

~  Their  audacious  interference,  too,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magiftrate  for  this  country,  is  an- 
other mark  of  their  generosity,  their  tender  care 
of  us.  "  Let  your  government  return  to  itself" 
fays  the  Citizen,  "  and  the  Directory  will  temper 
"  the  effects  of  its  resentment" — I  wonder  what 
fort  of  fellows  this  Directory,  as  they  call  it,  is 
compofed  of:  whether  they  are  fhaped  like  gods 
or  devils,  or  what  they  are  like,  that  they  mould 
dare  to  talk  in  this  manner  to  an  independent  na- 
tion, that  they  have  no  more  power  over  than 
they  have  over  heaven.  What  a  poor  beggarly 
puff,  for  a  man  as  much  fit  to  be  a  Prefident  as  I 
am  to  be  an  Archbifhop!  A  man,  who  is  a  de- 
ift  by  profeffion,  a  philofopher  by  trade,  and  a 
Frenchman  in  politics  and  morality  :  a  man  who 
has  written  a  paffport  for  Tom  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man,  and  would,  if  neceffary,  write  another  for 
his  infamous  letter  to  General  Wafhington  :  a 
man,  in  fhort,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
proftituted  party  by  whofe  intrigues  he  has 
been  brought  forward  and  is  fupported.  If 
this  man. is  elected  Prefident,  the  country  is  fold 
to  the  French ;  and  as  plantations  are  general 
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fold  with  the  live  flock  on  them.  I  mail  remove 
my  carcafs ;  for  I  am  refolved  never  to  become 
their  property.  I  do  not  wifh  my  family  vault  to 
be  in  the  guts  of  cannibals. 

Paine's  Letter  to  General  Wafhington  is  the 
laft  pretty  little  proof  of  French  generosity.  I 
have  no  room  here  to  fay  any  thing  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  fuperlatively  infolent  and  infamous 
performance ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  old  ruffian 
has  been  ordered  to  write  it  by  the  Convention. 
It  was  written  nearly  about  the  fame  time  that  the 
decree  for  feizing  American  vefTels  was  paiTed ; 
it  was  expected  that  Adet's  communications  would 
ftir  up  the  people,  and  thefe  fweepings  of  Tom's 
brain  were  intended  to  finifhthe  work:  nor  have 
I  the  leait  doubt  but  they  are  now  enjoying  the 
hope,  that  General  Wafhington' s  head  is  kicking 
about  the  ftreets  of  Philadelphia. 

Such  has  been  u  the  generosity  of  Frenchmen" 
towards  the  people  of  America.  From  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  generolity  I  think  we  have  little 
to  hope,  and  I  am  certain  we  mall  find  that  we 
have  as  little  to  fear  from  their  refentment. 

The  difpute  between  the  two  countries  flands 
thus  :  France  has  violated  the  treaty,  and  impu- 
dently infills,  that  fhe  will  continue  in  the  vio- 
lation of  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  her  minifter  firft 
infults  the  government,  and  then  declares  him- 
felf  fufpended,  tt  till  the  government  returns  to 
cc  itfelf." — What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Statues  and 
curiofities  we  have  none  to  flop  their  mouths  with; 
unlefs,  indeed,  it  be  the  Statue  from  over  the 
library  door.  We  might  alfo  fpare  them  Mr.  Jef- 
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ferfon's  pivot-chair  and  his  great  bull  Mammoth  ? 
to  which  they  might  add  Mr.  Jefferfon  himfelf, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  will  be  wanted  on 
this  fide  the  water.  But  this  would  not  fatisfy 
them.  What  is  to  be  done,  then?  Is  the  govern- 
ment to  return  to  itself,  beg  pardon  of  the  "  ter- 
"  rible  nation"  for  having  ilTued  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality;  for  having  declined  a  treaty  with 
them,  and  for  having  formed  one  with  Great 
Britain  ?  Is  this  to  be  the  conduct  of  America, 
whofe  chief  boaft  is  her  independence  ?  Is  fhe  to 
become  a  poor  little  twinkling  ftar  that  is  to  hide 
its  head  at  the  rays  of  the  Grande  Republique 
Francoisel  Is  fhe  at  laft  to  be  governed  by  a  gang 
of  afTafTms  with  their  long  couteau  at  her  throat? 
A  pretty  kind  of  independence  truly !  If  this  is  to 
be  the  cafe,  fhe  has  changed  a  Briti£h  parent  for 
a  French  mafter :  from  a  child  in  leading  firings 
fhe  has  become  a  grown  up  Have  in  chains. 

But  this  will  not  be  the  cafe.  This  government 
will  infift  upon  the  falfrlment  of  the  treaty,  or 
will  declare  it  null  and  void  for  ever.  They  will 
no  longer  fuffer  the  country  to  be  tantalized  with 
decrees  and  revocations  and  fufpenfions  and 
threats.  They  will  fay;  c  Do  us  juftice  and  leave 
*  us  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  or  we  have  done 
c  with  you  ;'  and  in  this  they  will  be  fupported 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  however  Citizen  Adet 
may  flatter  himfelf  to  the  contrary. 

The  terrible  tone  was  the  word  that  the  Guillo- 
tine Legiflators  could  have  afmmed  here.  It  may 
do  well  enough  with  the  Brabanfons,  the  Dutch, 
the  Savoyards  and  the  Italians ;  but  it  will  never 
do  with  A  mericans,  who  of  all  mankind  are  the  laft 
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to  yield  to  compulfion.  The  quarrel  with  Great 
Britain  which  finally  brought  about  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country,  was  merely  about  the  word 
force.  The  colonies  were  willing  to  give  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  impofed,  but  they  would  not  fuffer  it  to 
be  faid  that  they  were  forced  to  do  it*  When  I 
was  a  little  boy,  my  elder  brother,  in  order  to 
get  my  fhare  of  the  apple  pudding,  ufed  to  fay : 
"  Peter,  I  order  you  to  eat." — That  very  inftant 
my  jaws  refufed  their  functions,  and  the  morfel 
ftuck  in  my  throat.  To  be  fure  I  was  a  moll  ob- 
ftinate  dog,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Mounfeers  will  find  their  dear  little  Mifs  America 
to  be  much  about  of  the  fame  temper.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  the  defcendants  of  Bri- 
tons and  Germans,  and  they  are  made  of  the 
fame  Itubborn  kind  of  fluff  as  their  anceftors. 
With  good  words  you  may  lead  them  far,  but 
with  bad  ones  not  a  fingle  ilep :  to  their  humani- 
ty you  may  always  appeal  with  affurance  of  fuc- 
cefs,  but  never  to  their  fears  :  like  the  oak  they 
may  be  crufhed  and  fhivered  to  fplinters,  but  no 
mortal  power  will  ever  make  them  bend. 

Some  people  imagine  that  France  will  declare 
war  a^ainft  us.  France  dares  do  no  fuch  things 
France  knows  better.  No  ;  the  moft  fhe  will  do, 
is,  to  perfevere  in  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  and 
confequently  break  off  all  connexion  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  ;  and  this  is  juft  what  is  wanted.  Then 
we  mould  get  rid  of  the  council  of  old  ones  and 
the  council  of  young  ones  and  the  five  fovereigns, 
that  are  born  and  expire  in  rotation,  and  Citizen 
Genet  "and  Citizen  Adet,  and  all  the  Faro  bank 
and  brlliard  table  men,  and  all  the  dingy  off- 
fpring  of  French  delicacy,  and,  which   will  be 
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the  greateft  bleffing,  we  fhall  get  rid  of  the  mqn-s 
Itrous  unnatural  faction  that  they  keep  alive  to 
goad,  torment,  and  weaken  the  government,  and 
divide  the  country  againft   itfelf.     Would  they 
but  break  off  from  us,  we  mould  avoid  that  de- 
gradation of  manners,  which  their   impious  fyf- 
tem  mult   inevitably  produce,    wherever  it  gains 
ground  to  any  extent.     Their  diabolical  agents 
are  now  feeking  for  profelytes  in  every  ltate  and 
townfhip  of  the   Union.     I  belie ve^  that  Bache's 
atheiitical  Calendar  is  paid  for  by  the  French,  as 
much  as  I   believe  that  Paine's  Age   of  Reafon 
was.     They  both  come  from  the  fame  prefs,  and 
are  intended  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe;  and  that 
purpofe  is,  to  corrupt  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
make  them   emulate  the  French  in  every  thing 
that  is  vile  and  favage;  to  deftroy  the  f  govern- 
ment, and  throw  the  country  into  the  power  of 
France.  There  is  much  more  to  be  apprehended 
here  than  from  their  direct  threats.     Their  wild 
and  blafphemous  doctrines  will  have  little  effect: 
on  people  of  fenie  ;  but  they  may  have,  and  they 
will   have,  as  they  already  have  had,  on  igno- 
rance and  youth.     Youth  is  ever  caught  with  no- 
velty, and  ambitious  of  fuperior  difcernment.  The 
panders  of  Paris  have  always  addrefTed  themfelves 
to  this  part  of  iociety :  they  fucceeded  complete- 
ly in  France,  and  I  am  much  afraid  their  fuccefs 
has  been  but  too  promiiing  here.  The  fooner,  there- 
fore, the   country  is  purged  of  them,  the  better. 
Every  year,   every  month,  every  day,  they  be- 
come  mere  dangerous.     Let  them  then  go.     A 
war,   generally  termed  the  fcourge  of  nations,  is 
a  blefling,  when  compared  with  what  weliave  to 
expect  from    their  diforganizing  impious'princi- 
ciples  and  perfidious  intrigues. 
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But,  no  declaration  of  war  will  come  from 
them.  They  know  better  than  to  relinquish  their 
hold.  They  will  flick  to  us  like  a  burr.  They 
can  be  as  haughty  as  Lucifer,  and  they  can  be  as 
mean.  When  they  cannot  with  majeftic  feature 
icale  the  walls  of  Paradife,  they  can  ihrink  them- 
felves  into  the  fhape  of  a  toad,  and  creep  in  at  a 
chink.  When  they  perceive,  that  we  are  not  to 
be  feared,  that  we  laugh  at  their  "  terrible  nation" 
and  their  "  tempered  refentment"  they  will  be- 
come as  mild  as  milk-maids,  and  fay  they  were 
only  joking.  They  will  repeal  their  decree  for 
ieizing  our  veffels ;  they  will  pretend  to  cry  again, 
and  their  Citizen  will  tell  us  about  their  "  Jweei 
"  fentiments,"   and  we   mall  have  another  flag 

fent,  and  fo  all  will  be  made  up. The  reader 

who  confults  only  his  own  heart  will  fay  that  this 
is  impoffible ;  but  let  him  recollect  whom  we  have 
to  deal  with :  the  French  Convention ;  men  who 
make  a  fport  of  the  violation  of  treaties  and  of 
oaths ;  who  have  banifhed  every  idea  of  fhame 
and  remorfe,  and  according  to  whofe  ftandard  of 
retrograde  refinement,  meannefs  is  commenfurate 
with  weaknefs  and  misfortune,  and  infolence  with 
power  and  fuccefs. 

However,  though  I  am  certain  that  the  French 
will  not  go  to  war  with  America,"  I  am  as  certain 
that  America  mult  foon  go  to  war  with  them. — Let 
not  the  reader  ftart.  He  muft  accuftom  himfelf 
to  think  and  to  talk  on  the  fubjecl:,  and  the  fooner 
he  begins  the  better.  I  am  not  foretelling  the 
day  of  judgment  nor  a  fecond  deluge;  but  am 
fpeaking  of  an  object  that  may  be  looked  at  with 
calmnefs,  as  I  make  no  doubt  it  will  be  en-, 
countered  with  fuccefs. 
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There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  indeed,  with 
me  the  facl:  is  certain,  that  Spain  has  ceded 
Louifiana  to  France.  This  will  put  the  French 
in  pofTeflion  of  all  our  Weftern  Frontier,  give 
them  the  free  navigation  of  the  MiffifTippi,  and 
then  I  beg  any  one  to  call:  his  eye  over  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  fee  the  expofed  fitua- 
tion  in  which  they  will  be  placed. 

France  has  had  this  in  contemplation  ever 
fince  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  Spanifh  part  of 
Saint  Domingo,  lately  ceded  to  her,  and  with 
which  fhe  can  do  nothing,  now  furnifhes  her  with 
an  object  of  exchange.  Befides,  the  king  of 
Spain  can  refufe  the  French  nothing,  or  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  murderers  of  the  head  of  his  family,  and 
have  fupplied  atheifts  with  troops  to  carry  on  a 
marauding  war  on  the  Catholic  States  of  Italy 
and  the  defencelefs  head  of  the  church. 

The  French,  once  in  poiTefTion  of  Louifiana, 
will  give  law  to  the  MiffiiTippi,  and  when  we 
confider  the  prevalent  fpirit  and  politics*of  the 
Weftern  people  in  general,  the  diftance  they  are 
at  from  the  feat  of  government,  and  the  feduc- 
tive  arts  of  their  new  neighbours,  there  is  little 
reafon  to  hope,  that  they  will  long  remain  obedi- 
ent to  the  United  States.  The  new  inhabitants 
of  Louifiana  will  be  made  up  of  the  profligate 
French  foldiery,  who  will  be  prevailed  on  by 
fplendid  promifes  to  tranfport  themfelves  to  this 
country,  but  who  will  be  fit  for  nothing  but 
pillage  and  war. 
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With  fuch  a  hold  on  the  back  countries,  and 
fuch  a  party  in  the  Atlantic  ones  as  they  now 
have,  a  divifion  of  the  Union  mull:  be  the  confe- 
quence.  The  fouthern  States,  where  very  little 
of  that  independence  of  fpirit  prevails,  which 
refills  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  foe,  will 
foon  become  an  appendage  to  France.  The  mid- 
dle and  northern  States  may,  at  the  expenfe  of 
bloody  wars,  preferve  their  independence  for  a 
while;  but,  at  laft,  harrafled,  and  fatigued  with 
the  burden  of  defending  themfelves,  they  will 
call  in  the  aid  of  Great  Britain ;  and  thus  the 
bails  of  an  empire  will  once  more  be  cut  out  into 
colonies  and  provinces. 

Thofe  who  rely  on  the  friendly  profefiions  of 
the  French,  I  refer  to  the  initances  of  their  friend- 
ship which  we  have  witnelTed  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  obfervations.  Let  any  one  read  the  inter- 
cepted letter  of  Fauchet,  and  recollecl:  that  it  was 
written  in  confidence  to  the  government,  and 
doubt,  if  he  can,  that  the  counties  then  in  a  ftate 
of  infurre&ion  would  have  been  fupported  by 
France,  if  fhe  had  been  in  pofTefhon  of  the  ter- 
ritory ihe  is  now  about  to  acquire.  Such  opportuni- 
ties will  continually  offer,  as  long  as  faclion  exiils, 
and  that  it  ever  will  do,  as  long  as  there  is  any  thing 
to  contend  for.  To  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
prefent  tranquillity,  is  to  prefume  that  the  billows 
have  ceafed  to  roll,  becaufe  we  fee  the  fea  in  $ 
calm. 

Ever  fince  the  peace  of  1783,  France  has  be- 
held the  commerce,  carried  on  between  America 
and  Great  Britain,  with  a  watchful,  jealous  and 
envious  eye.     At  firft  me  endeavoured  to  turn 
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the  channel  towards  herfelf;  but  that  having 
failed,  ftie  fell  on  the  plan  of  fubjugation.  A 
.French  writer  in  treating  of  this  fubjecl  obferves* 
that  u  it  would  be  a  balance  againft  the  loans  of 
"  England  to  the  Atlantic  merchants"  By  loans 
he  means  the  credit  given  by  the  Britifh  merchants, 
and  which  is  indeed  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  farm- 
ers and  merchants  of  America.  There  is  fome- 
thing  really  diabolical  in  this  envy.  They  would 
fooner  the  country  fhould  be  torn  to  pieces  than 
it  fhould  trade  with  their  rival. 

They  well  know,  that  there  is  but  one  check 
to  their  ambitious  projects ;  and  that  is,  an  alli- 
ance offenfive  and  defeniive  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America.  They  know,  that  by  fuch  an 
alliance  they  would  be  deprived  of  all  their  pof- 
feffions  in  the  Well  Indies,  and  would  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  Atlantic  feas.  This  alliance  once 
formed,  America  might  forbid  them  to  fet  a  foot 
in  Louihana,  or  might  drive  them  and  their  "  na- 
<c  tural  allies,"  the  Spaniards,  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico.  It  is  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  on 
their  minds,  that  they  have  been  fo  fedulous  in 
forming  a  faction  to  oppofe  every  accommodating 
ftep,  and  every  advance  towards  friendfhip,  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  They  have  the  Machi- 
avellian maxim,  "  divide  and  you  govern,"  con- 
tinually in  their  eye.  They  wifh  to  keep  them 
affunder,  that  they  may  devour  them  one  at  a 
time. 

The  moft  difagreeable  circumflance  at  prefent, 
is,  this  cefhoii  of  Louihana  will  not  be  perfectly 
afcertained,  till  after  the  general  peace ;  fo  that* 
though  Great  Britain  is  nearly  as  much  interefted 
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in  the  event  as  America,  fhe  can  take  no  fteps  to 
prevent  it,  becaufe  fhe  will  be  difarmed  before 
it  be  known ;  and  their  Myrmidons  will  be  in 
pofTeffion  of  their  promifed  land,  before  any 
meafures  of  prevention  can  be  adopted  on  the 
part  of  America.  Something,  however,  mult  be 
done  to  preferve  us  from  fuch  neighbours,  or  the 
independence  of  this  country  will  go  to  the  grave 
before  us.  National  precautions  muft  be  left  to 
the  rulers  of  the  itate,  but  every  man  has  it  in 
his  power  to  contribute  towards  the  discourage- 
ment of  faction,  that,  at  any  rate,  though  there 
mould  be  an  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  there  may 
be  none  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Such  is  the  fituati.on  of  America  with  refpect 
to  the  infidious,  unprincipled,  infolent  and  per- 
fidious Republic  of  France ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  virtue  and  public  fpirit  of  the  people  to 
determine,  what  fort  of  anfwer  ought  to  be  given 
to  her  prefumptuous  and  domineering  minifter. 
Let  it  be  well  remembered,  that  the  Notes,  con- 
taining his  calumnious  accufations,  his  contemptu- 
ous defiance  and  hectoring  threats,  are  not  the 
effufions  of  a  paragraphia^  or  a  pamphleteer: 
they  are  the  official  communications  of  a  public 
minifter,  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  nation.  In 
lefs  than  two  months  they  will  be  read  and  com- 
mented on  by  half  the  civilized  world.  Thofe 
who  know  the  American  character  will  not 
be  deceived;  but  far  the  greater  part,  will  fet  us 
down  as  a  nation  of  fharpers  or  poltroons,  who 
have  either  not  honefty  to  fupport  our  reputati- 
on, or  not  courage  to  defend  it.  If  there  be  a 
man,  who,  with  this  reflection  on  his  mind,  can 
villi  the  government  to  floop  and  cringe  and  fue 
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and  beg  for  peace,  to  court  a  repetition  of  the 
buffet  that  yet  tingles  in  our  cheek,  he  may  boaft 
about  independence,  he  may  even  call  himfelf  a 
patriot ;  but  his  independence  is  an  empty  found, 
and  he  knows  no  more  of  the  animating  glow  of 
patriotifm,  where  affection,  duty  and  honour 
unite,  than  the  Have  knows  of  the  charms  of  li- 
berty or  the  eunuch  of  the  fweets  of  love^ — No; 
the  anfwer  of  every  man,  who  loves  his  country 
and  feels  the  infult  it  has  received,  yet  prefers 
the  blefTmgs  of  honourable  peace  to  the  ine- 
vitable calamities  of  war,  is,  in  the  words  of  a 
good  old  Englifh  king  that  conquered  France 
and  all  that  France  contained  : 

"  The  fum  of  all  our  anfwer  is  but  this  : 
"  We  would  not  feek  a  battle  as  we  are  ; 
iC  Yet,  as  we  are,  we  fay  we  will  not  fhun  it : 
If  And  fo  go  tell  your  mailers,  Frenchman*'* 
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5th  DECEMBER. 

npHIS  day  the  Congrefs  met,  and,  a  quorum 
J^  being  formed,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  6th, 
to  inform  the  Prefident  that  the  two  Houfes 
were  ready  to  receive  fuch  communications  as 
he  might  have  to  make  to  them. 

7th  DECEMBER. 

The  Prefident  went  to  the  Reprefentatives* 
chamber,  in  the  ufual  manner,  where  the  two 
Houfes  being  afTembled,  he  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing addrefs. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate, 

and  r,f  the  Houfe  of  Reprefntatives, 

I  N  recurring  to  the  internal  fituation  of  our  country 
fince  I  had  laft  the  pleafure  to  addrefs  you,  I  find  ample 
reafon  for  a  renewed  exprefiion   of  that    gratitude  to   the 
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Ruler  of  the    Univerfe,  which  a  continued  feries  of  prof- 
perky  has  fo  often  and  fojuflly  called  forth. 

The  acts  of  the  la?:  fefiion,  which  required  fpecial  ar- 
rangements, have  been,  as  far  as  circumilances  would  ad- 
mit, carried  into  operation. 

Meafures  calculated  to  enfure  a  continuance  of  the 
friendlhip  of  the  J  ndians,  and  to  preferve  peace  along  the 
extent  of  our  interior  frontier,  have  been  dig-efted  and 
adopted.  In  the  framing  of  thefe,  care  has  been  taken  to 
guard  on  the  one  hand,  our  advanced  fettlements  from 
the  predatory  incurfions  of  thofe  unruly  individuals,  who 
cannot  be  reftrained  by  their  tribes  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  protect  the  rights  fecured  to  the  Indians  by  trea- 
ty ;  to  draw  them  nearer  to  the  civilized  flate  ;  and  in- 
fpire  them  with  correct  conceptions  of  the  power,  as  well 
as  juflice  of  the  government. 

The  meeting  of  the  deputies  from  the  Creek  nation  at 
Coleraine,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  had  for  a  princi- 
pal object  the  purchafe  of  a  parcel  of  their. land  by  that 
State,  broke  up  without  its  being  accomplished  ;  the  na- 
tion having-,  previous  to  their  departure,  inflructed  them 
againfl  making  any  fale  ;  the  occafion  however  has  been 
improved,  to  confirm  by  a  new  treaty  with  the  Creeks, 
their  pre-exifting  engagements  with  the  United  States  ; 
and  to  obtain  their  confent  to  the  eftablimment  of  trading 
honfes,  and  military  polls  within  their  boundary  ;  by 
means  of  which  their  friendship  and  the  general  peace  may 
be  more  effectually  fecured. 

The  period  during  the  late  ftffion,  at  which  the  appro- 
priation  was  pafied,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Treaty  of 
Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  between  the  United 
States  and  his  Britannic  Majefly,  necefTarily  procraftinated 
the  reception  of  the  polls  ilipulated  to  be  delivered,  be- 
yond the  date  affigned  for  that  event. 

As  foon  however  as  the  Governor  General  of  Canada 
could  be  addreffed  with  propriety  on  the  fubject,  arrange- 
ments were    cordially   and  promptly   concluded    for  their 
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evacuation,  and  the  United  States  took  poffeffion  cf  the 
principal  of  them,  comprehending  Ofwe<ro,  Niagara,  De- 
troit, Michilimackinac  and  Fort  Miami,  where  inch  re- 
pairs and  additions  have  been  ordered  to  be  made  as  ap- 
peared indifpenfable. 


The  commifiioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain,  to  determine  which  is  the  ri- 
ver St.  Croix,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace  cf  17^3, 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  Egbert  Btnfon,  Efq.  of  New- 
York,  for  the  third  commiilioner.  The  whole  met  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  Paifamaqnody  Bay,  in  the  beginning  cf  Oc- 
tober, and  directed  furveys  to  be  made  of  the  rivers  in  dis- 
pute ;  but  deemed  it  impracticable  to  have  thefe  furveys 
completed  before  the  next  year,  they  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Boilon  in  Auguft  1797?  for  the  final  d^cillon  of  the 
queftion. 


Other  commifiioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  agreeably  to  the  feventh  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Great-Britain,  relative  to  captures  and  condemna- 
tion of  veffels  and  other  property,  met  the  commifiioners 
of  his  Britannic  majefty  in  London,  in  Auguft  laft,  when 
John  Trumbull,  Efq.  was  chofen  by  lot,  for  the  fifth  com- 
mifiioner.  In  October  following,  the  board  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  buimefs.  As  yet,  there  has  been  no  communica- 
tion of  commifiioners  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain,  to  unite 
with  thofe  who  have  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  iixth  article  of 
the  treaty. 


The  treaty  with  Spain  required  that  the  commiffioners 
for  running  the  boundary  line  between  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  Catholic  Majefty's  provinces  of  Eaft 
and  Well  Florida,  mould  meet  at  the  Natchez  before  the 
expiration  of  fix  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications, which  was  elTe6led  at  Aranjuez  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  April  ;  and  the  troops  of  his  Catholic  Majef- 
ty, occupying  any  polls  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  were  within  the  fame  period  to  be  withdrawn. — 
The  commiffioner  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  com- 
menced  his  journey  for  the  Natchez  in  September,  and 
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troops  were  ordered  to  occupy  the  polls  from  which  the 
Spanifh  garrifons  mould  be  withdrawn.  Information  has 
been  recently  received  of  the  appointment  of  a  commif- 
fioner  on  the  part  of  hi&  Catholic  Majefty,  for  running  the 
boundary  line  ;  but  none  of  any  appointment  for  the  ad- 
j  ailment  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  whole  veffels  were 
captured  by  the  armed  velfcls  of  Spain. 


In  purfuance  of  the  aft  of  Congrefs  paffed  in  the  lail  fef- 
fion,  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  American  feamen, 
agents  were  appointed,  one  to  refide  in  Great-Britain, 
and  the  other  in  the  Weil- Indies.  The  effects  of  the 
agency  in  the  Weft-Indies  are  not  yet  fully  afcertained  ; 
but  thofe  which  have  been  communicated,  afford  grounds 
to  believe  the  meafure  will  be  beneficial.  The  agent  def- 
tmed  to  refide  in  Great-Britain  declining  to  accept  the 
appointment,  the  bufinefs  has  confequently  devolved  on  the 
minifter  of  the  United  States,  in  London,  and  will  com- 
mand his  attention,  until  a  new  agent  (hall  be  appointed. 


After  many  delays  and  difappcintments  arifmg  out  of 
the  European  war,  the  final  arrangements  for  fulfilling 
the  engagements  made  to  the  Dey  and  Regency  of  Al- 
giers, will,  in  all  prefent  appearance,  be  crowned  with 
fuccefs;  but  under  great,  though  inevitable  difadvautages 
in  the  pecuniary  tranfadlions,  occaiioned  by  that  war  : 
which  will  render  a  further  proviiion  neceffary.  The 
actual  liberation  of  all  our  citizens  who  were  prifoners 
in  Algiers,  while  it  gratifies  every  feeling  heart,  is  itfelf 
an  earneft  of  a  fatisfactory  termination  of  the  whole  nego- 
ciation.  Meafures  are  in  operation  for  effecting  treaties 
with,  the  Regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 


To  an  active  external  commerce,  the  protection  of  a 
naval  force  is  indifpenfable.  This  is  manifeft  with  regard, 
to  wars  in  which  a  llate  is  itfelf  a  party.  But  belides  this, 
it  is  in  our  own  experience,  that  the  moil  fincere  neutrality 
is  not  a  fufficient  guard  againil  the  depredations  of  nations 
at  war.  To  fecure  refpect  to  a  neutral  flag,  requires  a 
naval  force,  organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  in- 
fult  or  aggrefiion.  This  may  even  prevent  the  neceifity 
of  going  to   war,  by  difcouraging  belligerent  powers  from 
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committing  fuch  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  neutral 
party,  as  may,  iirft  or  laft,  leave  no  other  option.  From 
the  beft  information  1  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  would 
feem  as  if  our  trade  to  the  Mediterranean,  without  a  pro- 
tecting force,  wiir  always  be  infecure  ;  and  our  citizens 
expofed  to  the  calamities  from  which  numbers  of  them 
have  but  juftbeen  relieved. 


Thefe  confiderations  invite  the  United  States  to  look 
to  the  means,  and  to  fet  about  the  gradual  creation  of  a 
navy.  The  increafmg  prog  re  fs  of  their  navigation  pro- 
mifes  them,  at  no  diftant  period,  the  requifite  fupply  of 
feamen  ;  and  their  means  in  other  refpects,  favour  the 
undertaking.  It  is  an  encouragement  likewife,  that  their 
particular  iituation  will  give  weight  and  influence  to  a 
moderate  naval  force  in  their  hands.  Will  it  not  then 
be  advifable  to  begin  without  delay  to  provide  and  lay  up 
the  materials  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  (hips  of 
war  ;  and  to  proceed  in  the  work  by  degrees,  in  propor- 
tion as  our  refources  (hall  render  it  practicable  without 
inconvenience  ;  fo  that  a  future  war  of  Europe  may  not 
find  our  commerce  in  the  fame  unprotected  ftate  in  which 
it  was  found  by  the  prefent  ? 


Congrefs  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures. The  object  is  of  too  much  confequence  not  to  en- 
fure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which 
mall  appear  eligible.  As  a  general  rule,  manufactures  on 
public  account  are  inexpedient.  But  where  the  flate  of 
things  in  a  country  leaves  little  hope  that  certain 
branches  of  manufacture  will  for  a  great  length  of  time- 
obtain  ;  when  thefe  are  of  a  nature  effential  to  the  fur- 
niihing  and  equipping  of  the  public  force  in  time  of  war  ; 
are  not  eftablimments  for  procuring  them  on  public  ac- 
count, to  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  the  public 
fervlce,  recommended  by  ftrong  confiderations  of  national 
policy,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Ought  our 
country  to  remain  in  fuch  cafes  dependent  on  foreign  fup- 
ply, precarious,  becaufe  liable  to  be  interrupted  ? 
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If  the  neceflary  articles  mould  in  this  mode  coft  more  in 
time  of  peace,  will  not  the  fecurity  and  independence 
thence  arifing,  form  an  ample  compenfation  ?  Eftabiifh- 
ments  of  this  fort,  commenfurate  only  with  the  calls  of  the 
public  fervice  in  time  of  peace.,  will  in  time  of  war,  eafily 
be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  may  even  perhaps  be  made  to  yield  a  furplus 
for  the  fupply  of  our  citizens  at  large,  fo  as  to  mitigate  the 
privations  from  the  interruptions  of  their  trade.  If  adopt- 
ed, the  plan  ought  to  exclude  all  thofe  branches  which  are 
already  or  likely  foon  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the  country  ;  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  interference  with 
purfuits  of  individual  induftry. 


It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  with  reference  either  to 
individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary 
importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in  popula- 
tion, and  other  circumftances  of  maturity,  this  truth  be- 
comes more  apparant  ;  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the 
foil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage.  Inftitu- 
tions,  for  promoting  it,  grow  up  fupported  by  the  public 
purfe  :  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater 
propriety  ?  Among  the  means  which  have  been  employed 
to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended  with  greater  fuccefs, 
than  the  eftabliihment  of  Boards,  compofed  of  proper  cha- 
racters, charged  with  collecting  and  diffufmg  information, 
and  enabled,  by  premiums  and  fmall  pecuniary  aids,  to  en- 
courage and  aflift  a  fpirit  of  difcovery  and  improvement. — • 
This  fpecies  of  eftabliihment  contributes  doubly  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  improvement  ;  by  flimulating  to  enterprize  and 
experiment  ;  and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  re- 
fults  every  where  of  individual  fkill  and  obfervation,  and 
fpreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Experi- 
ence accordingly  has  fhewn,  that  they  are  very  cheap  in- 
itruments  of  immenfe  national  benefits. 


I  have  heretofore  propofed  to  the  confideration  of  Con- 
grefs,  the  expediency  of  eftabliihing  a  National  Univerfi- 
ty  ;  and  alfo  a  Military  Academy.  The  defirablenefs 
cf  both  thefe  institutions,  has  fo  conftantly  increafed  with 
every  new  view  I  have  taken  of  the  fubje£t,  that  I  cannot 
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omit  the  opportunity  of  once  for  all,  recalling  your  atten- 
tion to  them. 


The  affembly  to  which  I  addrefs  myfelf,  is  too  enlight- 
ened not  to  be  fully  fenfible  how  much  a  flourifhing  ftate 
of  the  arts  and  fciences  contributes  to  national  prosperity 
and  reputation.  True  it  is,  that  our  country,  much  to  its 
honour,  contains  many  feminaries  of  learning  highly  refpec- 
table  and  ufeful  ;  but  the  funds  upon  which  they  reft,  are 
too  narrow  to  command  the  ableft  profeffors  in  the  diffe- 
rent departments  of  liberal  knowledge,  for  the  inftitution 
contemplated  :  though  they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 


Amongft  the  motives  to  fuch  an  inftitution,  the  aflimila- 
tion  of  the  principles,  opinions  and  mannners  of  our  coun- 
trymen, by  the  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth 
from  every  quarter,  well  deferves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  thefe  particulars, 
the  greater  will  be  our  profpecl:  of  permanent  union  ;  and 
a  primary  object  of  fuch  a  national  inftitution  mould  be, 
the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  fcience  of  government. 
In  a  republic,  what  fpecies  of  knowledge  can  be  equally 
important  ?  And  what  duty  more  preffing  on  its  legifla- 
ture,  than  to  patronife  a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  thofe 
who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country  ? 


The  inftitution  of  a  military  academy,  is  alfcTrecom- 
mended  by  cogent  reafons.  However  pacific  the  general 
policy  of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be  without  an 
adequate  flock  of  military  knowledge  for  emergencies. 
The  firft  would  impair  the  energy  of  its  character,  and 
both  would  hazard  its  fafety,  or  expofe  it  to  greater  evils 
when  war  could  not  be  avoided.  Betides,  that  war  mio-ht 
often  not  depend  upon  its  own  choice.  In  proportion  as 
the  obfervance  of  pacific  maxims  might  exempt  a  nation 
from  the  neceffity  of  pradliiing  the  rules  of  the  military 
art,  ought  to  be  its  care  in  preferving  and  tranfmitting  by 
proper  eftablifhments,  the  knowledge  of  that  art.  What- 
ever argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples, 
fuperfieially  viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  fub- 
jecl  will  evince,  that  the  art  of  war  is  at  once  comprehen- 
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live  and  complicated  ;  that  it  demands  much,  previous 
lludy  ;  and  that  the  profeffion  of  it,  in  its  moil  improved 
and  perfect  Hate,  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  fecurity 
of  a  nation.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  ferious  care 
of  every  government  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  an  academy, 
where  a  regular  courfe  of  inftrudtion  is  given,  is  an  ob- 
vious expedient,  which  different  nations  have  fuccefsfully 
employed. 


The  compenfations  to  the  officers  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  various  inilances,  and  in  none  more  than  in  refpect  to 
the  raofc  important  {cations,  appear  to  call  for  legislative 
revifion.  The  confequences  of  a  defective  provifion  are  of 
,  ferious  import  to  the  government.  If  private  wealth  is 
to  fupply  the  defect  of  public  retribution,  it  will  greatly 
contract  the  fphere  within  which  the  {election  of  character 
for  oiUce  is  to  be  made  ;  and  will  proportionally  diminifh 
the  probability  of  a  choice  of  men,  able  as  well  as  upright. 
Bcfides  that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  vital  principles 
d£  our  government,  virtually  to  exclude  from  public  trulls, 
talents  and  virtue,  unlefs  accompanied  by  wealth. 


While  in  our  external  relations,  fome  ferious  inconve- 
niencies  and  embarraffments  have  been  overcome,  and 
others  leiTened,  it  is  with  much  pain,  and  deep  regret,  1 
mention,  that  circumftances  of  a  very  unwelcome  nature 
have  latelv  occurred.  Our  trade  has  fuffered,  and  is  fuf- 
fering  extenfive  injuries  in  the  Well-Indies,  from  the 
cruizers  and  agents  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  communi- 
cations have  been  received  from  its  minifter  here,  which 
indicate  the  danger  of  a  further  diilurbance  of  our  com- 
merce by  its  authority ;  and  which  are,  in  other  refpect  s, 
far  from  agreeable. 


It  has  been  my  conftant,  fincere  and  earneil  wifh,  in 
conformity  with  that  of  our  nation,  to  maintain  cordial 
harmony,  and  a  perfectly  friendly  underflanding  with  that 
republic.  This  wifn  remains  unabated  ;  and  I  mail  per- 
fevere  in  the  endeavour  to  fulfil  it,  to  the  utmoil  extent 
of  what  mall  be  confiflent  with  a  juft,  and  indifpenfable 
regard  to  the  rights  and  honour  of  our  country  :  nor  will 
I  eafily  ccafe  to  cherifn  the  expectation,  that  a  fpirit  of  juf- 
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tice,  candor  and  friendfhip,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  will 
eventually  enfure  fuccefs. 

In  purfuing  this  courfe,  however,  I  cannot  forget  what 
is  due  to  the  character  of  our  government  and  nation  ;  or 
to  a  full  and  entire  confidence  in  the  good  fenfe,  patriotifm, 
felf-refpec~t  and  fortitude  of  my  countrymen. 

I  referve  for  a  fpecial  meffage,  a  more  particular  com- 
munication on  this  interclting  fubje£t. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatatives , 

I  have  directed  an  eflimate  of  the  appropriations  necef- 
fary  for  the  feivice  of  the  enfuing  year,  to  be  fubmitted 
from  the  proper  department  ;  with  a  view  of  the  public 
receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  later!  period  to  which  an 
account  can  be  prepared. 

It  is  with  fatisfa&ion  I  am  able  to  inform  you,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States  continue  in  a  flate  of  pro- 
greflive  improvement. 

A  reinforcement  of  the  exifting  provifions  for  difcharg- 
ing  our  public  debt,  was  mentioned  in  my  addrefs  at  the 
opening  of  the  lafl  feffion.  Some  preliminary  Heps  were 
taken  towards  it,  the  maturing  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  en- 
gage your  zealous  attention  during  the  prefent.  1  will 
only  add,  that  it  will  afford  me  a  heartfelt  fatisfa&ion  to 
concur  in  fuch  further  meafures,  as  will  afcertain  to  our 
country  the  profpecl:  of  a  fpeedy  extinguishment  of  the 
debt.  Pofterity  may  have  caufe  to  regret,  if  from  any  mo- 
tive, intervals  of  tranquillity  are  left  unimproved  for  acce- 
lerating this  valuable  end. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Houfe  of 
R  eprefenlatives, 

My  folicitude  to  fee  the  militia  of  the  United  States 
placed  on  an  efficient  eftablifhment,  has  been  fo  often,  arid 
fo  ardently  exprelTed,  that  I  mail  but  barely  recall  the  fub- 
Jcct  to  your  vkw  on  the  prefent  occalion  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  I  mall  fubmit  to  your  inquiry,  whether  our  har- 
bours are  yet  fufRciently  fecured. 

C 
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The  fituation  in  which  I  now  {land,  for  the  laft  time, 
in  the  midft  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  the  U« 
nited  States,  naturally  recalls  the  period  when  the  admi- 
niilration  of  the  prefent  form  of  government  commenced  : 
and  I  cannot  omit  the  occafion  to  congratulate  you,  and 
my  country,  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  ;  nor  to  re- 
peat my  fupplication  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  nations,  that  his  provi- 
videntialcare  may  ftill  be  extended  to  the  United  States  ; 
that  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  the  people  may  be  pre- 
ferved  ;  and  that  the  government,  which  they  have  infti- 
tuted  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties,  may  be  perpe- 
tual. 


rath  DECEMBER. 

The  Senate  prefented  to  the  Prefident  the  Fol- 
lowing Anfwer  to  his  Addrefs  ot  the  7th. 


WE  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  faithful  and  detailed  ex- 
pofure  of  the  exifting  fituation  of  our  country  :  and  we 
imcerely  join  in  fentiments  of  gratitude  to  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  for  the  diftinguifhed  mare  of  public  profperi- 
ty,  and  private  happinefs,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  fo  peculiarly  enjoy. 


We  are  fully  fenfible  of  the  advantages  that  have  re- 
fulted  from  the  adoption  of  meafures  (which  you  have 
fuccefsfully  carried  into  effect)  to  preferve  peace,  cultivate 
friendfnip,  and  promote  civilization,  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  on  the  weftern  frontiers  ; — feelings  of  humanity, 
and  the  moll  folid  political  principles,  equally  encourage 
the  continuance  of  this  fyfcem. 


We  obferve  with  pleafure,  that  the  delivery  of  the  mi- 
litary polls,  lately  occupied  by  the  Britifn  forces,  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  was  made  with  cordi- 
ality, and  promptitude,  as  foon  as  circumftances  would  ad- 
mit ;  and  that  the  other  proviiions  of  our  treaties  with 
Great-Britain  and  Spain,   that  were    objects  of  eventual 
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arrangement,  are  about  being  carried  into  effect,  with  en- 
tire harmony  and  good  faith. 

The  unfortunate,  but  unavoidable  difficulties  that  op- 
pofed  a  timely  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Algerine 
treaty,  are  much  to  be  lamented  ;  as  they  may  occafion  a 
temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  folid  peace  with  that  power,  and  a  perfect  fecurity 
from  its  predatory  warfare  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  lively 
imprefiions  that  effected  the  public  mind,  on  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  captive  fellow-citizens,  afford  the  moil  laudable 
incentive  to  our  exertions,  to  remove  the  remaining  obsta- 
cles. 

We  perfectly  coincide  with  you  in  opinion,  that  the  im- 
portance  of  our  commerce  demands  a  naval  force  for  its 
protection  againfl  foreign  infult  and  depredation,  and  our 
iblicitude  to  attain  that  object  will  be  always  proportionate 
to  its  magnitude. 

•  The  neceffity  of  accelerating  the  eftablifhment  of  cer- 
tain ufeful  manufactures,  by  the  intervention  of  legislative 
aid  and  protection,  and  the  encouragement  due  to  agricul- 
ture, by  the  creation  of  Boards,  (compofed  of  intelligent 
individuals)  to  patronize  this  primary  purfuit  of  fociety, 
are  fubjects  which  will  readily  engage  our  moil  ferious  at- 
tention. 


A  national  univerfity  may  be  converted  to  the  moil 
ufeful  purpofes — the  fcience  of  legiilation,  being  fo  effenti- 
ally  dependent  on  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  the  public 
intereft  muil  receive  effectual  aid  from  the  general  diffufion 
of  knowledge  ;  and  the  United  States  will  aifnme  a  more 
dignified  flation,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  the 
fuccefsful  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches   of   literature, 

A  military  academy  may  be  likewife  rendered  equally 
important.  To  aid  and  direct  the  phyfical  force  of  the  na- 
tion, by  cherifhing  a  military  fpirit,  enforcing  a  proper 
fenfe  of  discipline,  and  inculcating  a  fcientific  fyftem  of 
tactics,  is  confonant  to  the  fonndefl  maxims  of  public  poli- 
cy :    connected   with,  and  fupported  by  fuch  an  eftabliih- 
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merit,  a  well  regulated  militia,  conftituting  the  national 
defence  of  the  country,  would  prove  the  moll  effectual,  as 
well  as  economical,  prefervative  of  peace. 

We  cannot  but  confider,  with  ferious  apprehenfions, 
the  inadequate  ccmpenfations  of  public  officers,  efpecially 
of  thofe  in  the  more  important  ftations.  It  is  not  only  a 
violation  of  the  fpirit  of  a  public  contract,  but  is  an  evil  fo 
extenfive  in  its  operation,  and  fo  deitruclive  in  its  confe- 
quences,  that  we  truft  it  will  receive  the  moft  pointed  le- 
giflative  attention. 


We  fincerely  lament,  that  whilft  the  conducl:  of  the 
United  States  has  been  uniformly  imprelTed  with  the  cha- 
racter of  equity,  moderation,  and  love  of  peace,  in  the 
maintainance  of  all  their  foreign  relationfhips,  our  trade 
fhould  be  fo  harralTed  by  the  cruifers  and  agents  of  the 
republic  of  France,  throughout  the  extenfive  departments 
of  the  Weft-Indies. 


Whilft  we  are  confident  that  no  caufe  of  complaint  ex* 
ills,  that  could  authorife  an  interruption  of  our  tranquilli- 
ty, or  difengage  that  republic  from  the  bonds  of  amity, 
cemented  by  the  faith  of  treaties,  we  cannot  but  exprefs 
our  deeptfl  regrets,  that  official  communications  have 
been  made  to  you,  indicating  a  more  ferious  disturbance  of 
our  commerce.  Although  we  cherifh  the  expectation,  that 
a  fenfe  of  juitice,  and  a  confideration  of  our  mutual  inte- 
refts  will  moderate  their  councils  ;  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  fituation  in  which  events  may  place  us,  nor  unpre- 
pared to  adopt  that  fyftem  of  conducl:,  which,  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  a  refpeclable  nation,  neceility  may  com- 
pel us  to  purfue. 

We  cordially  acquiefce  in  the  reflection,  that  the  Uni-* 
ted  States,  under  the  operation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, have  experienced  a  moft  rapid  aggrandizement  and 
profperity,  as  well  political,  as  commercial. . 

Whilft  contemplating  the  caufes  that  produce  this  au> 
fpicious  refult,  we  much  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the 
conftitutional   fyftem,  and  the   wifdom  of   the  legiflative 
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provisions  ; — but  we  Should  be  deficient  in  gratitude  and 
juilice,  did  we  not  attribute  a  great  portion  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages, to  the  virtue,  firmnefs  and  talents  of  your  ad- 
ministration ;  which  have  been  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in 
the  moft  trying  times,  and  on  the  molt  critical  occafions. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  fmcereft  regret,  that  we  now 
receive  an  official  notification  of  your  intentions  to  retire 
from  the  public  employments  of  your  country. 

When  we  review  the  various  fcenes  of  your  public  life, 
fo  long  and  fo  fuccefsfully  devoted  to  the  molt  arduous 
fervices,  civil  and  military, — as  well  during  the  Struggles 
of  the  American  revolution,  as  the  convuifive  periods  of  a 
recent  date,  we  cannot  look  forward  to  your  retirement, 
^ithout  our  warmeft  affections  and  moft  anxious  regards 
icompanying  you  ;  and  without  mingling  with  our  fel- 
low^itizens  at  large,  the  lincereft  wifhes  for  your  perfonal 
hap|%iefs,  that  fenfibility  and  attachment  can  exprefs. 

The  moft  effectual  confolation  that  can  offer  for  the  lofs 
we  are  about  to  fuftain,  arifes  from  the  animating  reflec- 
tion, that  the  influence  of  your  example  will  extend  to  your 
fucceffors,  and  the  United  States  thus  continue  to  enjoy, 
an  able,  upright    and  energetic  adminiftration. 


16th  DECEMBER. 


The  following  anfwer  of  the  Houfe  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  prefented  to  the  Prefident. 


SIR, 

THE  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  have  attended  to  your 
communication  refpecting  the  ftate  of  our  country,  with 
all  the  fenfibility  that  the  contemplation  of  the  fubject, 
and  a  fenfe  of   duty  can  infpire. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  information,  that  meafures  cal- 
culated to  enfure  a  continuance  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  ivejlern 
frontier,  have  been  adopted  j  and   we  indulge  the  hope 
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that  thefe,  by  impreffing  the  Indian  tribes  with  more  cor- 
rect conceptions  of  the  juftice,  as  well  as  power  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 


While  we  notice,  with  fatisfaction,  the  fteps  that  yoir 
have  taken  in  purfaance  of  the  late  treaties  with  feveral 
foreign  nations,  the  liberation  of  our  citizens  who  were- 
priibners  at  Algiers,  is  a  fubjed  of  peculiar  felicitation. 
We  mail  cheerfully  co-operate  in  any  further  meafnre& 
that  fhall  appear,  on  coniideration,  to  be  requifite. 


We  have  ever  concurred  with  you  in  the  moft  fincere* 
and  uniform  difpofition  to  preferve  our  neutral  relations- 
inviolate,  and  it  is,  of  courfe,  with  anxiety  and  deep  re- 
gret we  hear  that  any  interruption  of  our  harmony  with 
the  French  Republic  has  occurred  :  for  we  feel  with  you 
and  with  our  constituents,  the  cordial  and  unabated  wifh 
to  maintain  a  perfectly  friendly  underftanding  with  that 
nation.  Your  endeavours  to  fulfil  that  wifh,  and  by  all 
honourable  means  to  preferve  peace  and  to  reflore  that 
harmony  and  arre&ion  which  have  heretofore  fo  happily 
fubfiiled  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  United 
States,  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  interefl  our  attention. 
And  while  we  participate  in  the  full  reliance  you  have 
expreffed  on  the  patriotifm,  fclf  rcfpe£t  and  fortitude  of 
our  countrymen,  we  cheriih  the  pleafing  hope,  that  a  mu- 
tual fpirit  of  juftice  and  moderation  will  enfure  the  fuc- 
cefs of  your  perfeverance. 


The  various  fubjec"f.s  of  your  communication  will  re£ 
■oe&rvely,  meet  with  the  attention  that  is  due  to  their  im~ 
portance. 


When  we  advert  to  the  internal  fituation  of  the  United 
States,  we  deem  it  equally  natural  and  becoming  to  com- 
pare the  prefent  period  with  that  immediately  antecedent 
to  the  operation  of  the  government,  and  to  contrail  it  with 
the  calamities  in  which  the  ftate  of  war  fliil  involves. feve- 
ral of  the  European  nations,  as  the  reflections  deduced 
from  both  tend  to  jullify  as  well  as  to  excite,  a  warmer 
admiration  of  our  free  couftitution,  and  to  exalt  our  minds 
to  a  more  fervent  and  grateful  fenfe  of  piety  towards  Al- 
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jnighty  God  for  the  beneficence  of  his  providence,  by 
which  its  adminiftration  has  been  hitherto  fo  remarkably 
diftinguiihed. 

And  while  we  entertain  a  grateful  conviction  that  your 
wife,  firm  and  patriotic  adminiftration  has  been  fignally 
conducive  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  forbear  to  exprefs  the  deep  fenfations  of 
regret  with  which  we  contemplate  your  intended  retire- 
ment from  office. 


As  no  other  fuitable  occcafion  may  occur,  we  cannot  fuf- 
fer  the  prefent  to  pafs  without  attempting  to  difclofe  fome 
of  the  emotions  which  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken. 


The  gratitude  and  admiration  of  your  countrymen  are 
frill  drawn  to  the  recollection  of  thofe  refplendent  virtues 
and  talents  which  were  fo  eminently  inftrumental  to  the 
mtchcievement  of  the  revolution,  and  of  which  that  glori- 
ous event  will  ever  be  the  memorial.  Your  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  duty  and  your  country,  when  you  quitted  re- 
lucllantly,  a  fecond  time,  the  retreat  you  had  chofen,  and 
firft  accepted  the  prefidency,  afforded  a  new  proof  of  the 
devotednefs  of  your  zeal  in  its  fervice,  and  an  earnett  of 
the  pairioufixi  dud  fu\-ttfa  whli_li  Lave  Characterized  your 
adminiftration.  As  the  grateful  confidence  of  the  citizens 
in  the  virtues  of  their  chief  magiftrate,  has  effentially  con- 
tributed to  that  fuccefs,  we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  the 
millions  whom  we  reprefent,  participate  with  us  in  the  anxi- 
ous folicitudes  of  the  prefent  occanon, 


Yet  we  cannot  be  unmindful  that  your  moderation  and 
magnanimity,  twice  difplayed  by  retiring  from  your  ex- 
alted ftations,  afford  examples  no  lefs  rare  and  inftruclive 
to  mankind,  than  valuable  to  a  republic. 

Although  we  are  {enable  that  this  event,  of  itfelf,  com- 
pletes the  luftre  of  a  character  already  confpicuoufly  unri- 
valled by  the  coincidence  or  virtue,  talents,  fuccefs  and 
public  ellimation  ;  yet  we  conceive  we  owe  it  to  you,  Sir, 
and  ftill  more  emphatically  t- j  ourfelves  and  to  our  nation, 
(of  the  language  of  whofr  hearts  we   prefume  to  think 
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Ottrfelves  at  this   moment  the  faithful  interpreters)   to  cxs 
prefs  the  fentiments    with  which  it  is  contemplated. 


The  fpeftacle  of  a  free  and  enlightened  nation  offering1 
by  its  repefentatives  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  approbation 
to  its  firft  citizen,  however  novel  and  interelling  it  may 
be,  derives  all  its  luftre  (aluftre  which  accident  or  enthuli- 
afm  could  not  bellow,  and  which  adulation  would  tarnifh) 
from  the  tranfcendent  merit  of  which  it  is  the  voluntary 
teilimony. 


May  you  long  enjoy  that  liberty  which  is  fo  dear  to 
you,  and  to  which  your  name  will  ever  be  fo  dear  :  May 
your  own  virtues  and  a  nation's  prayers  obtain  the  hap- 
pieft  fun-mine  for  the  decline  of  your  days  and  the  choiceii 
of  future  bleffings.  For  our  country's  fake,  for  the  fake 
of  republican  liberty,  it  is  our  earneft  wifh  that  your  ex- 
ample may  be  the  guide  of  your  fucceifors,  and  thus,  after 
being  the  ornament  and  fafeguard  of  the  prefent  age,  be« 
come  the  patrimony  of  our  descendants* 


This  anfwer,  on  which  there  was  a  pretty  long  and  warns 
debate,  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  which  was  firft  pro- 
pofed  by  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  it  up.  Some 
members  were  oppofed  to  almoft  every  part  of  it,  but  their 
oppofition  was  more  dire&ly  levelled  againft  three  particular 
points  ;  the  compliment  to  the  Prefident,  the  paragraph  re- 
fpe&ing  the  mifunderilanding  with  the  French  Republic, 
and  the  exprefnon  of  the  free  and  enlightened  Hate  of  the 
American  people. 


That  a  compliment  to  the  Prefident,  or  rather  a  faint  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  virtues  and  fervices  (for  on  this  fub- 
jeclt  any  acknowledgement  muft  be  faint,)  mould  be  oppofed 
in  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  Sates,  would  be  caufe  of 
great  mortification   to  every  generous  and  grateful  minds 
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were  it  not  accompanied  with  the  ccnfoling  re- 
flection, that  Mr.  Giles  was  at  the  head  of  the 
oppofition.  There  are  certain  perfons,  vvhofe 
applaufe  we  fhun  with  as  much  folicitude  as  we 
feek  for  that  of  others,  and  I  mud  confefs,  there 
are  few  men  in  the  world  whofe  praifes  I  mould 
dread  more  than  thofe  of  the  Virginian  Giles, 
and  I  dare  fay  the  Prefident  is  very  happy  to 
think  that  he  has  efcaped  them. 

The  anfwer  expreffes  a  grateful  conviction  of 
the  Prefident's  wife,  firm,  and  patriotic  admini- 
flration,  and  regrets  his  departure  from  office. 
To  all  this  the  virtuous  and  upright  Mr.  Giles 
objected.  He  faid,  that  "  the  Prefident's  admi- 
"  niftration  had  been  neither  wife  nor  firm  ;  and 
"  as  to  his  departure  from  office,  he  felt  not  the 
lead  regret  on  account  of  it.  He  hoped  he 
would  retire  to  his  country  feat,  and  live  com- 
fortably there.  He  believed  the  government 
"  of  the  United  States  would  go  on  without 
him.  The  people  were  competent  to  their  own 
government.  1  hat  for  thofe,  who  had  oppof- 
ed  fome  of  the  principal  meafures  of  the  Prefl- 
"  dent,  to  vote  for  the  anfwer  in  its  prefent  form, 
"  would  be  writing  fcoundr  el  on  their  foreheads" 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  take  up  mine  and  my  read- 
ers time  in  a  juflification  of  the  compliment  to 
which  Mr.  Giles  was  oppofed.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other,  have  unequivocally  exprefled,  what 
this  gentleman  is  afraid  to  exprefs,  left  thereby 
he  fhould  write  fcoundrel  on  his  forehead.  If 
the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  Cenfor  for  April 
laft,  he  will  find  this  fame  patriot  declaring,  that 
he  adored  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  vet  he  has 
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now  the  temerity  to  doubt  its  infallibility,  to  re- 
fafe  obedience  to  it,  even  to  mutiny  againfl  and 
offer  refiftance  to  its  awful  commands.  If  ever 
I  derived  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fatisfaction 
from  the  embarraffment  of  others,  it  was  on  fee- 
ing Mr.  Giles  and  his  brother  Patriots,  the  vota- 
ries of  the  popular  voice,  reduced  to  take  the  un- 
popular fide  of  a  queftion.  The  leader  feems  to 
have  been  fenfible  of  the  awkwardnefs  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  when  he  faid  that  "  the  people  are  compe- 
ci  tent  to  their  own  government."  This  wa  a  kind 
of  palliative,  it  was  fhifting  the  ground  of  oppo- 
fition,  it  was  a  poor  miferable  attempt  to  preferve 
confiftency,  and  betrayed  either  a  total  want  of 
difcernment  in  the  fpeaker,  or  a  confummate 
contempt  for  the  understandings  of  the  people: 
for,  if  the  people  are  competent  to  their  own  go- 
vernment, they  are  certainly  competent  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  condud  of  the  Prefident,  and 
as  they  have  declared  his  adminiftration  to  be  wife, 
firm  and  patriotic,  how  dared  their  zealous  and 
pious  adorer  to  fay  they  are  miftaken  ? 

As  to  writing  fcoundrel  on  his  front ,  of  which 
Mr.  Giles  feemed  to  entertain  fuch  unnecefTary 
fears,  if  the  approving  of  the  compliment  in  ques- 
tion would  produce  this  effect,  ail  the  members 
of  the  (late  legiflatures,  and  nine-tenths  of  their 
conftituents,  had  already  taken  the  hideous  in- 
fcription.  What  a  fcoundrelly  god,  then,  does 
Mr.  Giles  adore  ?  If  an  obftinate  oppofition  to 
ail  the  mod  important  meafures  of  an  adminiftra- 
tion, which  the  anfwer  approves  of  in  the  aggre- 
gate, was  calculated  to  imprint  the  terrific  word, 
voting  for  the  anfwer  could  do  no  more  than  ren- 
der legible  what  was  already  written;  as  charac- 
ters in  certain  liquids  remain  imperceptible  till 
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drawn  forth  by  the  fire.  Mr.  Giles  and  his  fel- 
low labourers  prudently  fhrank  from  the  ordeal ; 
but  they  will  excufe  us,  if  our  imaginations 
would  fupply  its  place.  Read  we  arTuredly  fhail, 
and  it  will  be  nothing  very  extraordinary  if  we 
fhould  extend  the  fignification  of  every  term 
that  we  think  we  perceive. 

The  next  fubjecl:  of  opposition  was  the  para- 
graph which  fpeaks  of  the  mifunderftanding  with 
the  bloody  Gallician  Republic.  In  the  reported 
anfwer  it  itood  thus :  u  We  have  ever  concurred 
"  with  vou  in  the  mod  fmcere  and  uniform  dif- 
"  pofuion  to  preferve  our  mutual  relations  invio- 
"  late,  and  it  is,  of  courfe,  with  anxiety  and  deep 
"  regret  we  hear  that  any  interruption  of  our 
"  harmony  with  the  French  Republic  has  occur- 
"  red:  for  we  feel  wi<*h  you,  and  with  our  con- 
iC  ftituents,  the  cordial  and  unabated  wifh,  to 
"  maintain  a  perfectly  friendly  understanding 
"  with  that  nation.  Your  endeavours  to  fulfil 
6C  that  wifh  cannot  fail  therefore  to  intereft  our 
<c  attention.  And  while  we  participate  in  the 
"  full  reliance  you  have  exprefled  on  the  patri- 
"  otifm,  felf-refpecl:  and  fortitude  of  our  country- 
"  men,  we  cherifh  the  pleafmg  hope,  that  a  fpi- 
*c  rit  of  juftice  and  moderation  will  enfure  the 
66  fuccefs  of  your  perfeverance." 

This  was  certainly  tame  enough,  after  all  the 
outrages  and  infults  of  France.  The  defire  to  re* 
eflablifh  harmony  is  exprerTed,  as  Mr.  Ames  ob- 
ferved,  with  little  lefs  ardour  than  the  requefts 
of  a  fupplicating  lover;  and  the  confidence  in 
the  fpirit  of  the  country,  in  cafe  of  an  appeal  to 
arms,  is  difguifed  with  as  much  care,  as  if  it  were 
a  crime  to  be  courageous  in  oppofmg  the  vio- 
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lence  and   refenting  the  indignities  of  a  horde 
of  bafe-born  grovelling  tyrants. 

How  different  from  this  hefitating  tone  was 
that  of  the  Senate:  "  We  are,"  fay  they,  "  not 
ic  unmindful  of  the  fituation  in  which  events  raaf 
"  place  us,  nor  unprepared  to  adopt  that  fyjiem  of 
Ci  conducl,  which,  co?npatib!e  with  the  dignity  of  a 
cc  refp  eel  able  nation ,  necejfity  may  compel  us  to  pur- 
"fue."  T.  his  manly  aniwer  does  infinite  honour 
to  the  man  who  penned  it,  and  let  the  infolent 
convention  recollect.,  that  it  was  approved  of  by 
him  with  whom  they  will  in  future  be  obliged  to 
treat. 

The  anfwer  of  the  Senate  was  ail  that  could 
be  wifhed,  but  it  mould  have  been  furpaffed  in 
warmth  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  immedi- 
ate reprefentatives  of  the  people.  Language  that 
may  be  extremely  proper,  at  fuch  a  crifis,  from 
cool  and  difpamonate  Senators,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
rather  to  check  than  to  encourage  the  ardour  of 
the  public  fpirit,  may  be  poor  and  cold  when 
coming  from  the  Reprefentatives.  Every  fentence 
from  them  mould  have  fmoked  with  indignation 
at  the  infupportable  infolence  of  the  French, they 
mould  have  declared,  that  they  were  ready  with 
their  lives  to  defend  that  independence,  which 
had  been  fo  openly  attacked,  and  to  fupport 
the  government  in  every  energetic  meafure  it 
mould  take  to  obtain  fatisfactron  for  the  indigni- 
ties that  had  been  heaped  on  it.  Yet,  fo  far  from 
this  was  the  conduct  of  the  Houfe,  that  even  the 
paragraph  above  quoted  was  not  humble  enough 
for  them:  not  content  with  expremng  their  anxi- 
ety and  deep  regret  at  the  interruption  of  harmony? 
and  their  unabated  wifh  to  maintain  a  perfectly 
friendly  understanding,  with  the  nation  who  had 
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robbed,  defpifed,  and  openly  infu-lted  them  and 
their  country,  they  mult  needs  add  another  fen- 
tence,  wifning  for  the  reftoration  of  that  harmony 
and  affeclion,  which  had  hitherto  fo  happily  fub- 
fifted.  Not  content  with  amplifying  their  tremu- 
lous accents  till  the  quaver  had  loft  the  found  of 
manhood,  they  mud  needs  begin  de  Capo  and  re- 
peat the  faltering  tune.  Nay,  the  lad  fentence  of 
the  paragraph,  which  fpeaks  of  a  fpirit  oHjujlice 
and  moderation^  could  not  pafs  without  being 
crammed  with  the  word  mutual,  Mr.  Giles  in- 
deed, wifhed  to  tack  another  phrafe;  viz.  cc  on  the 
part  of  the  Republic  "  to  the  end  of  this  word  mu- 
tual. He  feemed  to  think  that  the  anfwer  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  little  nonfenfe. — "  Thata 
"  mutual  fpirit  of  juftice  and  moderation  on  the 
cc  part  of  the  Republic  will  eiifure  the  fuccefs  of 
"  your  perfeverance." — If  you  can  go  to  the 
Sunday-Schools  round  the  city,  and  find  me  a 
boy  out  of  his  primer, ftupid  and  illiterate  enough 
to  compofe  a  fentence  like  this,  I  will  be  bound 
to  find  you  men  in  Virginia,  who  mail  vote  him 
into  Congrefs. — "  The  Republic,"  too.  What 
Republic  ?  Is  not  America  a  Republic  as  well 
as  France  ?  The  French  King  forbade  his  fub- 
jecls  to  addrefs  him,  or  fpeak  of  him,  under 
any  other  name  than  (imply  that  of  the  King, 
as  if  there  were  but  one  king  in  the  world  ;  juft 
as  we  fpeak  of  the  Sun  or  the  Moon.  The  de[- 
pots  who  have  cut  his  throat,  feem  to  have  taken 
porTeffion  of  his  vanity  as  well  as  of  his  houfes, 
his  gardens,  his  coaches  and  his  jewels.  They 
call  their  poor  beggared  enilaved  country  the 
Republic.  But  other  kingdoms  never  obferved 
this  ftyle  of  eminence  towards  the  French  mo- 
narch, nor  will  it  be  obferved  towards  the  French 
Republic,  I  truft,  by  any  other  Republic,  or 
any  other  mortal  except  Mr.  Giles.     It  would 
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feem  that  the  gentleman  forgot  where  he  was, 
and  looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  reprefentative  of 
the  fwarthy  French,  inflead  ofthe  more  humane 
and  more  enlightened,  though  footy,  citizens 
of  the  ancient  dominion. 

The  imagination  of  this  man,  and  of  all  thofe 
who  voted  with  him,  appears  to  have  been  upon 
the  rack  to  find  out  terms  expreffive  of  their  de- 
pendence on  the  generofity  and  magnanimity  of 
the  infulting  foe,  and  of  their  want  of  confidence 
in  the  people  of  this  country.  Was  this  what 
the  Prefident  expected,  when  he  complained  to 
them  of  the  aggreffions  of  the  French,  and  of 
the  threats  he  had  received  from  their  minifler  ? 
Was  this  what  the  people  expected,  when  that 
infolent  minifler  appealed  to  them  from  their  go- 
vernment ?  No  ;  they  expected  no  fuch  milk- 
fop  tautology.  They  expected  a  good,  plain, 
and  refolute  tone,  calculated  to  convince  the 
treacherous  French,  that  their  independence  was 
not  a  mere  name,  and  that,  while  a  defire  of 
peace  dwelt  in  their  breafts,  fear  of  a  war  found 
no  place  there. 

It  was  faid  by  thofe  who  oppofed  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  redundancy  of  affetlion,  which  now 
difhonours  the  anfwer,  that  the  firft  draught  was 
dictated  by  afpirit  of  accommodation  ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  was  evidently  the  cafe,  for  no  one  who 
knows  Meffrs.  Ames  and  Sitgreaves,  and  reads 
their  animated  fpeeches  in  the  debate,  will  be- 
lieve that  this  draught  was  dictated  by  their  feel- 
ings. My  complaifance,  however,  would  not 
have  carried  me  fo  far  ;  I  would  have  flood  alone 
in  the  Houfe  ;  1  would  have  oppofed  every  fen- 
tence,  every  word,  and  every  fy liable,  that  fa- 
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voured  of  tamenefs,  that  indicated  a  reliance  on 
the  ju/iice  and  moderation  of  the  French,  or  a 
fear  of  encountering  their  difpleafure. 

The  third  fubjecl:  of  oppofition  was,  that  fen- 
tence  in  the  anfwer  which  ftyles  the  people  of 
America  "  the  freeft  and  moft  enlightened  in  the 
<c  world;"  and  who  could  help  being  furprifed 
that  the  adorer  of  the  people  mould  take  the  lead 
here  alfo  !  One  would  imagine,  that  to  be  pro- 
per objects  of  adoration,  they  mould  at  leafl  be 
the  mod  free  and  enlightened  in  the  world  ;  un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Giles  adored  them  for 
their  purity  and  virtue,  which  there  is  very  little 
reafon  to  do. 

Thefe  words  were  at  laft  changed  for,  "  a  free 
ff  and  enlightened  people."  the  caufe  of  this 
(with  mame  be  it  fpoken),  was,  fear  of  offending 
the  French  Convention,  an  alfembly  that  every 
worthy  American  longs  to  fpit  upon  ;  an  aflem- 
bly  whofe  approbation  is  a  mark  of  difhonour 
ten  thoufand  times  greater  than  (landing  in  the 
pillory  or  being  burnt  in  the  hand.  Talk  of 
writing  fcoundrel  in  the  forehead !  I  would 
fooner  bear  the  word  fcoundrel  as  a  motto  round 
the  pupils  of  my  eyes,  than  be  blafted  with  the 
approving  grin  of  a  gang  of  afTaffins. 

That  the  caufe  of  the  oppofition  was  what  I 
have  Hated  it,  mud  be  clear  to  every  one  who 
recollects  the  language  of  the  members  who  took 
a  part  in  it,  on  other  occafions.  There  is  hardly 
a  people  in  Europe,  except  the  French,  whom 
they  have  not,  at  different  times,  fince  the  pre- 
fent  war,  represented  as  buried  in  flavery  and 
brutal  ignorance.     They  infilled  that  the  Houfe 
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had  no  right  to  cafl  reflections  on  foreign  nations; 
what  right  had  Mr.  Giles,  thereto  call  reflections 
on  the  government  and  parliament  of  Britain  ? 
What  right  had  another  member  to  call  the  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruilia  a  fne-bear,  another  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  a  robber,  and  another,  all  kings 
in  general  a  herd  of  crowned  monfters  ?  tc  The 
fact  may  be  true,"  faid  they,  "  but  we  have  no 
*s  right  to  ftep  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
<c  own  country  to  contrail  it  with  any  other." 
Now,  what  did  the  pretty  Mr.  Livingfton,  who 
was  one  of  thefe  inoftenfive  and  modeft  gentle- 
men, do  laft  feffion  ?- — "  Great  Britain,"  faid  he, 
"  was  once  free  ;  but  now  Great  Britain,  and 
ic  all  Europe,  France  excepted,  is  in  chains  /" — 
Was  this  flepping  beyond  the  boundary  line  ? 
This  was  not  being  content  with  eulogium  on 
America,  but  was  openly  infulting  every  nation 
of  Europe,  except  the  French,  the  free  and  en- 
lightened heroes  of  the  Bloody  Buoy.  But,  why- 
need  we  go  back  to  pad  feflions,  when  in  the 
prefent  one,  and  even  in  this  debate,  and  on  this 
very  queflion,  we  hear  the  delicate  Mr.  Parker 
exclaim  :  "  Kingcraft  and  prieftcraft  have  too 
"  long  governed  the  world  with  an  iron  rod  : 
"  more  enlightened  times,  I  truft  areapproach- 
"  ino-,  and  I  hope  ere  long  republicanifm  will 
iC  cover  the  earth." — Like  the  univerfal  deluge 
1  fuppofe. 

It  is  pretty  clear  from  this  fally  of  Mr.  Parker, 
that  no  nations  were  to  be  excepted  but  thofe  who 
are,  or  call  themfelves,  republics.  This  might 
have  done  very  well,  and  the  anfwer  might  have 
been  thus  amended  with  fome  little  confillency, 
but  poor  Mr.  Parker  has  a  fhort  memory,  and 
being  preffed  hard  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  who 
truly  afferted  that  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
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French,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  oppofition,  he 
tacked  fhort  about,  and  ran  headlong  into  the 
moll:  monftrous  contradiction  that  ever  bemired 
a  poor  orator. — "  No  ;"  faid  he,  "I  have  not  the 
"  French  republic,  or  any  other  nation  in  view  ; 
"  the  Swifs  Cantons  havelhown  themfelvesmore 
cc  enlightened  than  we.*' — All  was  well  yet,  but 
Mr.  Parker,  like  mod  other  eloquent  men,  is 
very  fond  of  enumeration,  and  he  unfortunately 
added  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes.  Thefe  nations 
alfo,  he  faid,  were  more  enlightened  than  the 
people  of  America,  though,  in  the  fame  fpeech, 
he  declared  that  King-craft  had  too  long  govern- 
ed the  world  with  an  iron  rod,  and  hoped  that 
more  enlightened  times  were  at  hand,  and  that 
republicanifm  would  foon  cover  the  earth  !  He 
could  not  be  fo  very  ignorant,  or  at  lead  I  mould 
fuppofe  fo,  as  not  to  know  that  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  governed  by  kings  ;  but  he  was  hem- 
med up  in  a  corner,  and  did  not  know  where  to 
look  for  more  enlightened  republics  thanhis own, 
except  France. A  legiilator  mould  always  un- 
derstand geography  and  aftronomy,  and  then 
"  his  eye  in  a  fine  fit  of  frenzy  rolling,"  might, 
as  Doctor  Rum  fays  Rittenhoufe  did,find  out  re- 
publics in  the  moon.  However,  a  very  little 
ftudy  of  the  former  fcience,  might  have  led  Mr. 
Parker,  in  his  jump  from  Switzerland  to  Den- 
mark, to  perceive  the  dear  filler  republic  of  Ba- 
tavia.  Here  he  might  have  found  a  triumphant 
comparifon.  Republicanifm  has  enlightened  the 
Dutch  with  a  vengeance.  The  fans-culottes  have 
worn  them  down  till  you  may  read  a  newfpaper 
through  their  ribs.  Geneva  too,  which  was  fo 
near  him  when  he  was  got  among  the  Swifs, 
might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  claimed  a 
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preference  to  Den  mark  and  Sweeden;  particular- 
ly as  the  cheering  rays  of  republicanifm  have 
been  communicated  to  it  by  the  great  luminary 
which  feemsto  bethefole  object  of  his  admiration. 

Mr.  Parker  moved  for  finking  out  the  words, 
"  freed  and  mod  enlightened."  This  Mr.  Chrif- 
tie  propofed  to  amend,  by  inferting,  "  free-eft, 
"  and  amongst  the  mod  enlightened  ;"  but  dill 
Mr.  Swanwickthought  the  word"amongst"  mould 
come  before,  indead  of  after  "free-eji  ;  becaufe 
"  nothing  could  tend  more  to  preferve  the  peace 
"  of  the  country,  than  treating  others  with  re- 
"fpecl ;"  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  joined  by 
MefTrs.  Coit  andDayton,the  latter  of  whom  moll: 
humbly  thought,  that  "  the  amendment  very 
"  much  foftened  the  terms,  and  rendered  them 

"  more  palatable." At  lad,   after  thefe  four 

words  had  undergone  jud  as  many  changes  as 
can  be  rung  upon  four  bells,  the  peal  was  clofed 
with,   cs  free  and  enlightened  people." 

Gracious  heaven  1  and  have  I  lived  to  hear  the 
American  Congrefs,  men  whole  brow  I  had  been 
taught  to  believe  independence  hadmadeits  chofen 
feat,  haggling  three  whole  days  about  four  words 
of  compliment  to  their  country,  and  at  lad  ex- 
punge them,  left  they  fhould  give  offence  to  a 
foreign  nation  !  Mr.  Livingfton  and  the  news- 
monger Brown  may  dun  us  as  long  as  they  pleafe 
about  the  fiavery  of  Britons,  but  if  a  member  of 
their  Houfe  of  Commons  were  timid  enough  to 
exprefs  his  fears  at  calling  his  nation  the  free-eft 
and  mod  enlightened  in  the  world,  I  flatter  my- 
felf  he  would  never  dare  fhow  his  face  again  in 
that  afiembly.  For  a  nation,  which  dares  not 
pafs  on  itfelf  whatever  compliment  or  encomium 
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it  pleafes,  to  call  itfelf  free  and  independent l,  is 
an  abufe  of  words  that  nothing  can  be  a  fufficient 
punifhment  for,  except  the  confcioufnefs  of  be- 
ing, and  of  being  thought,  exactly  the  contra- 
ry of  what  it  drives  to  appear. 

That  the  amendment  mould  be  adopted  at  all, 
is  a  circumftance  in  itfelf  (uflkiently  humiliating; 
but,  when  we  confider  it  was  adopted  for  fear 
of  giving  umbrage  to  France  ;  when  we  coniider 
that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  thought  it 
unfitting  to  declare  them  more,  free  and  enUghien- 
£<ithan  the  bafe,  the  willing  (laves,  the  brutimly 
ignorant  and  illiterate  wretches  left  in  the  French 
territory,  we  feel  our  fuperiority  infulted,  and 
defpife  the  man  who  would  (brink  from  the  de- 
claration. 

In  that  free  country,  France,  the  parent  dares 
not  yield  protection  to  his  child,  nor  the  child  to 
his  parent,  without  the  previous  confent  offome 
petty  underftrapping  defpot.  Man  poiTerTes  no- 
thing ;  his  property  belongs  to  a  mob  of  tyrants, 
who  call  themfelves  the  nation,  who  hold  his  la- 
bour and  his  very  carcafe  in  a  (late  of  requifkion. 
If  his  griefs  break  out  into  complaint, he  isdrag- 
ged  to  a  tribunal,  where  no  evidence  is  required, 
A  (hrug,  a  look,  a  tear,  or  a  figh,  betrays  him. 
To  repine  at  the  cruelty  of  his  fate,  is  to  be  fuf- 
pected,  and  to  be  fufpected   is  death. 

We  need  not  (Iretch  our  view  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic for  fpeci mens  of  French  liberty  ;  we  may 
fee  enough  without  quitting  our  own  country,  or 
even  our  houfes.  The  cockade  proclamation  of 
Citizen  Adet  is  at  once  an  infult  to  the  United 
States,  and  an  acl:  of  abominable  tyranny  on  the 
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unfortunate  French  who  have  taken  a  refuge  in 
them.  Thty  mud  not  only  fuifer  ihame  for  their 
country,  but  muft  bear  about  them  the  fign  of  its 
difgrace,  the  liberty  of  the  infamous  Orleans. 
They  muft  not  only  be  defpoiled  of  their  wealth, 
and  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  families, 
but  mud  drag  their  chains  into  diftant  lands.  It 
is  not  enough  that  they  mould  be  branded  with 
the  name  of  Have  ;  they  mufl  wear  the  fymbol  of 
their  flavery,  and  that,  too,  exactly  where  other 
men  wear  the  fymbol  of  courage  and  of  honour  1 
— Will  not  the  peopleof  America  blufh  to  think, 
that  their  reprefentatives  were  afraid  to  arTert, 
that  they  enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom  fuperior 
to  this  ? 

Of  the  enlightened  people,  now  called  the 
French  nation,  not  one  out  of  five  hundred  can 
fpell  his  own  name,  As  to  religion,  four  years  a- 
go  they  were  feen  kneeling  with  theirfaces  prone 
to  the  earth,  blubbering  out  their  fins,  and  be- 
feeching  abfolution  from  the  men  whom,  in  a 
year  afterwards,  they  degraded,  infulted,  muti- 
lated and  murdered.  After  the  changing  catho- 
lic worfhip,  at  the  command  of  one  gang  of 
tyrants,  for  a  worfhip  that  was  neither  catholic 
not  proteftant ;  at  the  command  of  another,  they 
abandoned  all  worfhip  whatfoever,  and  publicly 
rejoiced  that cc  the  foul  of  man  was  like  that  of 
"  the  bead.*'  A  third  gang  orders  them  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  god  :  inftantly  the  fubmiflive 
brutes  acknowledge  his  exiftence,  and  fall  on 
their  knees  at  the  fight  of  Robefpierre,  proclaim- 
ing the  decree,  with  as  much  devotion  as  they 
formerly  did  at  the  elevation  of  the  facred  hoft. 
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Politically  confidered,  they  are  equally  enlight- 
ened.    Every  fucceffive  faction  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  their  huzzas,  in  the  day  of  its  power,  and 
of  their  execrations    in  that   of  its  fall.     They 
crowded  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention   to    felici- 
tate Robefpierre  on  his  efcape  from  the  poignard 
of  a  woman  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks  after- 
wards,  danced  round  his  fcafTold,    and  mocked 
his  dying  groans. — Firft  they  approve  of  a  con- 
ftitution  with  a  hereditary  monarch,  whofe  perfon 
they  declare  inviolable  zndf acred,  and    fwear    to 
defend  him  with  their  lives.     Next  they  murder 
this  monarch,  and  declare  themfelves  a  republic, 
to  be  governed  by  a  fmgle  chamber  of  delegates. 
This  fecond  conftitution  they  deftroy,  and  frame 
a  third,   with  two  chambers    and    five  co-equal 
kings. After  having  fpent  five  years  in   mak- 
ing war,  in  the   name  of  liberty    and   equality, 
upon  arms,  ftars,  garters,  croffes,  and  every  other 
exterior  fign  of  fuperiority  of  rank,  they    very 
peaceably  and  tamely  fuffer  their  matters  to  dub 
themfelves  with  what  titles  they  pleafe,  and  ex- 
clufively  to  aflfume  garbs  and  badges  of  diflincti- 
on  far  more  numerous  than  thofe  which  former- 
ly exifted  in  France. 

But,  the  circumftance  bed  calculated  to  give  a 
juft  idea  of  their  bafenefs  of  fpirit  and  fwiniSi 
ignorance,  is,  their  fancttoning  a  conflitution, 
which  declares  that  they  fhall  elect  the  members 
of  their  affemblies,  and  then  fubmitting  to  a  de- 
cree, obliging  them  to  choofe  two-thirds  of  the 
number  out  of  the  Convention.  Nor  was  this 
all  ;  the  Convention,  not  content  with  enfuring 
the  re-election  of  thefe  two  thirds,  referved  to 
itfelf  the  power  of  rejecting  fuch  members  of  the 
other  third  as  it  might  not  approve  of  !  And  yet 
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the  wife  Mr.  Parker  calls  the  French  "  Tifree  and 
enlightened  people,"  and  very  pioufly  willies  that 
King-craft  may  be  done  away,    and    that   repub- 

iicanifm  may  enlighten  the  whole  earth  ! The 

Houfe  of  Repreientatives  were  afraid  even  to 
hint  that  this  nation  of  poor  cajoled,  cozened, 
bullied,  bamboozled  devils,  were  lefs  enlighten- 
ed than  the  people  of  America  1 

There  is  not  a  true  American,  and  I  love  to 
believe  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  thefe  dates  are  of  that  defcription,  who  does 
not  reject  with  fcorn  the  idea  of  being  upon  a 
level  with  the  regenerated  French  ;  not  only  in 
underflanding,  but  in  any  refpecl;  whatever. 
Their  very  friends,  the  Democrats,  nay  their  bed 
paid  hirelings,  defpife  them  in  their  hearts,  as 
much  as  a  proflrtute  defpifes  her  cully. 

After  having  contemplated  the  modefl  and 
humble  tone  of  the  Antifederal  members  towards 
France,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  contrail  it  with 
their  language  towards  Great-Britain,  on  an  oc- 
cafion  fomewhat  limilar. — It  was  reported,  that 
his  Britannic  Majefty  had.  iffued  inftructions  for 
feizing  American  veffels,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations.  It  was  indeed,  well  known  that  many 
veffels  were  feized  ;  but  it  was  not  known  that 
the  feizure  was  authorifed  by  thefe  inftruclions. 
They  were  equivocal,  and  therefore  left  room  to 
hope  that'  they  were  mifconftrued,  by  interefted 
individuals,  and  that  an  indemnification  would 
be  obtained  by  a  manly  and  temperate  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  injury.  This  hope,  which  was  then 
entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, has  fince  been  completely  realized.  But, 
what' was  the  tone  of  Mr.  Madifon,  Mr.  Clarke, 
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Mr.  Dayton,  and  all  thofe  who  are  now  for  foften- 
ing  their  language  towards  France,  till  it  furpaffes 
in  effeminacy  the  pipe  of  a  fickly  girl  ?  What 
were  the  meafures  they  then  propofed  ?  Lay  a 
double  duty  on  their  goods,  faid  one  ;  Prohibit  all 
trade  with  them,  faid  another  ;  and  Mr.  Dayton 
offered  a  refolution  for  "  fequefhating  all  debts 
"  due  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
cc  thefubjecls  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain." — 
Thus,  without  waiting  a  moment  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  king's  inftruclions  were  uninterpreted, 
or  whether  an  indemnification  was  likely  to  be 
obtained,  the  feizure  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
commencement  of  hoftilities,  reprifals  were  im- 
mediately to  be  made,  and  that,  too,  in  a  mode 
that  every  honourable  and  honed  man  turns  from 

with  fcorn. Was  this  very  "  palatable ,"  Mr. 

Dayton  ? 

It  was  during  this  memorable  debate,  that  Mr. 

Smith  from  Maryland,  modeftly  exclaimed  : 

c;  Let  us  adopt  the  refolution.  It  will  arreft 
"  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  our  hands,  as  a 
cc  fund  to  reimburfe  the  three  or  four  millions, 
"  which  we  have  been  (tripped  of  by  that  piratical 
"  nation,  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  inftruc- 
"  tions  of  that  king  of fea-robbers,  that  Leviathan 
"  who  aims  at  fwallowing  up  all  that  fwims  on 
"  the  ocean,  that  monfter,  whofe  only  law  is 
"  power,  and  who  refpecls  neither  the  rights  of 

"  nations,  nor  the  property  of  individuals. " - 

Was  this  decent  and  honeft  fpeech  very   "  palat- 

"  able  ?" Thefe  political   cooks    feem  to  be 

very  fkilful  in  diftinguifhing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  palates  of  Britons  and  that  of  the 
foupe-maigre,  frog-eating  French,  who  can  re- 
iilh  nothing  that  is  not  hisn  cult,  or  coddled  to 
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mummy,  except   the  flefh  and  blood   of  ariflo- 
crats. 

Striking  as  this  contraft  is,  it  is  not  feen  in  its 
proper  light,  till  accompanied  with  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  injuries  received  from  the  two 
nations.  The  Britifh,  when  they  were  called 
pirates,  fed-robbers,  and  mon/iers,-  by  a  member 
of  Congrefs,  had  unlawfully  feized  on  American 
property,  to  the  amount  of  "  three  ox  four  mil- 
cc  lions  of  dollars."  The  French,  even  at  that 
time,  were  guilty  of  the  fame  aggreffions,  and  of 
this  the  Congrefs  could  not  plead  ignorance,  as 
it  was  dated  to  them  by  order  of  the  Prefident, 
in  the  fame  report  that  complains  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Britifh.  At  the  prefent  epoch  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  depredations  of  the  French 
are  double  in  amount  to  thofe  of  the  Britifh,  be- 
fore any  indemnification  was  obtained..  But,  to 
avoid  all  difpute  on  this  fubject,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  lofs  from  both  nations  to  be  of  exactly 
the  fame  amount,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
vail:  difference  in  their  anterior  fltuation  and  fub- 
fequent  conduct  with  refpect  to  this  country. 
Great  Britain  had  no  treaty,  either  of  amity  or 
commerce,  with  America  ;  her  conduct  towards 
us,  therefore,  was  fubject  to  no  rule  but  that 
prefcribed  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  the 
principles  of  which,  often  leaving  room  for  mif- 
interpretation,  give  a  fcope  to  an  abufe  of  power, 
that  does  not,  if  reparation  be  demanded  and 
obtained,  fix  the  fligma  of  cowardice  or  depen- 
dence on  the  injured  nation.  The  fituation  of 
the  French  was  quite  different.  The  depreda- 
tions committed  by  them  are  in  direct  violation 
of  a  folemn  contract,  voluntarily  entered  into 
with  America.    Great  Britain  excufed  herfelf  by 
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declaring  (whether  truly  or  not  is  no  matter)  that 
her  orders  had  been  mifcoiiftruedt,  that  me  was 
ready  to  make  reftitution,  and  it  is  wTell  known 
that  fhe  has  made  good  this  declaration,  by  pay- 
ing the  full  value  of  the  cargoes  and  vefTels  ille- 
gally ieized.  But,  the  conduct  of  the  French 
leaves  no  room  for  an  excufe.  They  cannot  plead 
a  mifconftruction  of  their  orders,  their  fpoliations 
have  not  taken  place  under  an  ambiguous  inftruc- 
tion,  but  are  warranted  by  a  decree  of  their  tyran- 
nical afTembly  ;  and,  to  deprive  America  of  the 
hope  of  indemnification,  and  even  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  maintaining  her  rights,  they  have 
hurled  this  decree  in  our  teeth.  The  Britifh  un- 
lawfully feized  on  the  property  of  Americans,  or, 
if  you  will,  in  the  polite  language  of  Maryland  Mr. 
Smith,  that  nation  of  ^  monfters"  robbed  them  \ 
but  the  minifter  of  thefe  "  monfters"  did  not  Dro- 
claim  the  plundering  order  in  this  country,  and  in- 
fult  the  people  whom  they  had  robbed.,  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  the  fault  of  their  own  Executive. 
The  French  have  done  all  this  and  ten  times- 
more  :  they  have  trampled  upon  the  indepen- 
dence of  Americans,  braved  them,  fcoffed  at 
them  :  they  have  done  every  thing  but  kick  the 
Prefident  from  his  chair  and  take  pofleffion  of 
the  government  :  and  yet  Mr.  Dayton,  the  ener- 
getic Mr.  Dayton,  fays  not  a  word  about  fequef- 
traiion  ;  he  is  even  afraid  to  compliment  his  con- 
llituents  on  their  freedom  and  under  (landing,  left 
it  mould  be  unpalatable  to  this  infidious,  treache- 
rous and  infolent  nation*  Not  a  word  do  we  now 
hear  about  "  prates  and  fea-robbers,  and  le-via- 
"  thans,  and  monfters  :V  all  breathes  a  defirQ  to 
cultivate  "  harmony,  perfecl  friendjhip,  and  affec- 
6i  tioft"     In  fpeaking  of  the  depredations  of  the 

F 
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Britifh,  "  nothing,"  it  was  faid,  c<  was  to  be  ex- 
"  peeled  from  the  juftice  of  a  nation  who  had 
cc  robbed  us ;"  but  now,  behold,  every  thing  is  to 
be  left  to  the  "  juftice  and  moderation"  of  the 
French,  after  we  are  not  only  well  afTured  that 
their  robberies  have  far  furpaffed  thofe  of  the 
Britifh,  but  after  their  minifter  as  conremptuouily 
told  us,  that  thofe  robberies  are  fanclioned  by 
his  government ;  that  it  has  given  orders  for  vio- 
lating the  treaty,  and  is  determined  to  continue 
in  the  violation.  Thus,  one  nation  is  fpoken  of 
with  approbation,  efteem  and  affection  ;  is  even 
flattered  and  carefTed,  after  loading  us  with  inju- 
ries a  thoufand  times  greater  than  thofe  which 
drew  down  on  another  nation  the  indecent  and 
opprobrious  terms  of  "pirates  and  monfters"  Is 
this  a  proof  of  the  candour  or  of  the  obftinate  pre- 
judice, of  the  wifdom  or  folly,  of  the  Houfe  of 
Eeprefentatives  ?  Is  it  a  proof  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  on  Great-Britain,  or  of  its  ab- 
ject dependence  on  France  ? 

To  what  are  we  to  afcribe  the  immeafurable 
difference  between  the  daring  and  infulting  tone 
formerly  afTumed  towards  Britain,  and  the  poor, 
piping,  pufillanimous  language,  that  is  now  held 
towards  France.  Is  it  becaufe  one  is  a  monarchy, 
and  the  other  calls  itfelf  a  republic  ?  I  have 
heard,  or  read,  of  a  fellow  that  was  fo  accuftom- 
ed  to  be  kicked,  that  he  could  diftinguifh,  by  the 
feel,  the  fort  of  leather  that  affailed  his  pofteriors. 
Are  oar  buttocks  arrived  at  this  perfection  of  fen- 
fibility  ?  And  do  we  really  find  that  a  republican 
fhoe  wounds  our  honour  lefs  than  a  monarchical 
one ?  Is  an  injury  from  a  nation  on  whom  we 
heaped  every  term  of  a'oufe,  and  for  whofe  anni- 
hilation we,  and  even  fome  of  our   parfons,   de= 
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voutly  prayed,  lefs  calculated  to  roufe  our  feel- 
ings, than  the  accumulated  injuries  and  infults 
of  another  nation,  whom  we  diftinguifhed  by 
every  fign  of  partiality,  for  whofe  misfortunes 
we  put  on  mourning,  and  for  whofe  victories  we 
mocked  and  infulted  heaven  with  thankfgiving  ? 
Is  a  (ingle  flap  on  the  cheek  from  a  power,  with 
whom  we  had  no  connection,  lefs  orTenfive  than 
reiterated  blows  from  an  ally  ?  Finally,  is  the 
commerce  of  Britain  lefs  necefiary  to  America 
than  that  of  France,  or  is  the  power  of  the  latter 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  the  former  ?— — 
This  lad  queftion  is  the  only  one  that  requires  to 
be  examined  :  the  reft,  I  truil,  are  already  an- 
fwered  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  necefiity  of  a  commercial  connection  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  is  fo  loudly 
and  unequivocally  aiTerted  by  the  unerring  voice 
of  experience,  that  nothing  but  the  blindeft  ig- 
norance, or  the  moft  unconquerable  prejudice, 
could  poffibly  have  called  it  in  queftion.  Imme- 
diately after  the  fufpenfion  of  this  commerce, 
caufed  by  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  on  both 
fides  refumed  with  more  ardour  than  ever,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  arts  that  Trance  and  her  par- 
tizans  employed  to  prevent  it.  In  vain  did  poor 
Louis  iflue  edicts  to  encourage  his  people  to  fup- 
plant  their  rivals,  in  vain  did  he  take  off  his  du- 
ties and  offer  premiums  ;  in  vain  did  friend  Brif- 
fot  coax  the  Quakers,  and  citizen  Madifon  fpeech- 
ify  the  Congrefs  :  in  fpite  of  all  their  fine  pro- 
mifes,  cajoling,  and  wheedling  ;  in  fpite  of  the 
mortification  of  Britain,  and  the  more  powerful 
prejudice  of  America,  no  fooner  was  the  obftacle 
removed  by  the  return  of  peace  ;  than  without  a 
treaty  of  friendfhip   or   commerce,  without  any 
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other  ftimulus  than  mutual  intereft,  confidence 
and  inclination,  the  two  countries  rufhed  together 
like  congenial  waters  that  had  been  feparated  by 
an  artificial  dyke. 

It  is  this  natural  connection  with  Britain,  the 
Britilh  capital,  which  a  confidence  in  the  liability 
of  the  government  invites  hither,  together  with 
the  credit  that  the  merchants  of  that  country  give 
to  thofe  of  this,  a  credit  which  Britifh  merchants 
alone  are  either  willing  or  able  to  give,  that  forms 
the  great  fource  of  American  wealth.  Mr.  Smith 
from  Maryland,  the  polite  Mr.  Smith,  who  called 
the  Britilh  "  fea-robbers  and  monjlers"  incauti- 
cully  acknowledged,  in  the  fame  breath,  that 
thefe  "  mongers"  gave  a  flationary  credit  to  this 
country  amounting  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
Grateful  gentleman  ! — A  very  great  part  of  this 
credit  is  given  for  a  twelve-month  at  leaft  ;  fo  that 
the  fimple  interefl  on  it  amounts  to  one  million  two 
hundred  thoufand  dollars  annually  ;  an  advantage 
to  this  country  that  might  have  merited  in  return 
fomething  "  more  palatable"  than  fea-rebbers  and 
"  monjlers" 

If  America  could  obtain  what  fhe  (lands  in 
need  of  (which  fhe  cannot)  from  any  other  coun- 
try than  Britain,  from  what  country  on  earth 
could  fhe  obtain  them  on  terms  like  thefe  ?  The 
capacity  of  France,  in  the  brightefl  days  of  her 
commercial  profperity,  was  fairly  tried.  Cor- 
refpondencies  were  opened  with  her  merchants ; 
but  what  was  the  refult  ?  The  total  ruin  of  them 
and  of  all  thofe  who  were  concerned  with  them. 
They  are  no  more  ;  they  are  forgotten.  Their 
trade  could  be  equalled  in  fhortnefs  of  duration 
by  nothing  but  the  wear  of  their  merchandife. 
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To  fay,  as  fome  of  the  French  faction  have  done, 
that  America  does  not  want  the  manufactures  of 
Britain,  is  an  infult  on  the  national  difcernment  lit- 
tle fhort  of  the  Blunderbufs  of  my  old  friend  Citizen 
Adet.  Let  any  man  take  a  view  of  his  drefs  (when 
he  is  drefled  like  a  man),  from  head  to  foot, 
from  the  garments  that  he  wears  to  fea,  to  plough, 
to  market  or  to  church,  down  to  thofe  with  which 
he  fteps  into  bed  ;  let  him  look  round  his  mop, 
and  round  the  fhops  of  his  neighbours  ;  let  him 
examine  his  library,  his  bed-chamber,  his  par- 
lour and  his  kitchen,  and  then  let  him  fay  how 
great  a  part  of  all  he  fees,  of  all  that  is  indif- 
penfable,  ufeful  or  convenient  ;  let  him  fay  how 
great  a  part  of  all  this  comes  from  Great  Britain, 
and  how  fmall  a  one  from  France  or  any  other 
country  ;  and  then  if  he  be  fool  enough,  let  him 
fay  with  the  Gallican  faction,  that  we  ftand  in  no 
need  of  the  manufactures  of  Britain. 

The  commercial  connection  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain  is  full  as  necefiary  as  that 
betwen  the  baker  and  miller,  while  the  connec- 
tion between  America  and  France  may  be  com- 
pared to  one  between  the  baker  and  the  milliner 
or  toyman.  France  may  furnim  us  with  looking 
glaffes ;  but  without  the  aid  of  Britain  we  fhall  be 
afhamed  to  fee  ourfelves  in  them,  unlefs  the  fans- 
culottes  can  perfuade  us  that  thread-bare  beggary 
is  a  beauty.  France  may  deck  the  heads  of  our 
wives  and  daughters  (but  by  the  bye,  fhe  (han't 
thofe  of  mine)  with  ribbons,  guaze,  and  powder, 
their  ears  with  bobs,  the  cheeks  with  paint,  and 
their  heels  with  gaudy  party-coloured  filk,  as 
rotten  as  the  hearts  of  the  manufacturers  ;  but 
Great  Britain  muff,  cover  their  and  our  bodies. 
When  the  rain  pours  down  and  waihes  the  rofe 
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from  the  cheek ;  when  the  bleak  north- wefter 
blows  through  the  gauze,  then  it  is  that  we  know 
our  friends.  Great  Britain  muff,  wrap  us  up  warm, 
and  keep  us  all  decent,  fnug  and  comfortable,  from 
the  child  in  fwaddling  cloths  to  its  tottering  grand- 
fire.  France  may  fend  us  cockades,  as  (he  does 
(or  has  done)  in  abundance  ;  but  Great  Britain 
muft  lend  us  hats  to  (lick  them  in.  France  may 
furriifh  the  ruffle,  but  Great  Britain  muft  fend  us 
the  fhirt  ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  latter  nation 
is  jufl  as  much  more  neceffary  to  this  country 
than  that  of  the  former,  as  a  good  decent  fhirt  is 
more  neceffary  than  a  paltry  difhclout  of  a  ruffle. 

As,  then,  the  importance  of  a  trade,  with  any 
nation,  mud  be  the  flan dard  whereby  to  meafure 
the  embarraffment  and  diftrefs  that  its  fufpenfion 
would  produce,  it  is  evident  that  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  would,  in  this  refpecl,  have  been 
productive  of  infinite  calamities  to  America,  while 
a  war  with  France  would  hardly  be  felt.  The 
dangers,  therefore  to  be  apprehended  from  mi- 
litary operations  only,  remain  to  be  confidered. 

By  going  back  to  the  epoch  when  the  hoftiJe 
tone  was  aifumed  towards  Great  Britain,  I  could 
represent  her  as  in  pofTeffion  of  the  Weftern-Pojls, 
and  confequently  as  in  a  fituation  to  arm  and  (up- 
port  the  Indians,  to  harrafs  that  frontier,  and  by 
thofe  means  find  employment  for  an  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  a  very  expenfive  one  too. 
But,  I  mall  decline  this  advantage,  mall  confider 
things  in  their  prefent  ftate ;  I  fhall  even  fuppofe 
all  inroads  from  Canada  impoffible,  fhall  turn  my 
eves  to  the  fea  only,    and  there  take  a  view   of 
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what  might  be  reafonably  feared  from  a  war  with 
Great-Britain,  and  what  from  a  war  with  France. 

The  mighty  difference  in  the  maritime  power, 
fkill  and  courage  of  the  two  nations,  is  fo  univer- 
fally  known,  and  has  undergone  fo  many  and  fo 
convincing  proofs  during  the  prefent  war,  that 
any  companion  in  this  refpeft  would  be  fuperflu- 
ous.  The  hirelings  of  France,  do,  however,  pre- 
tend that  (he  could  eat  us  up  alive,  crack  us  as  a 
fquirrel  does  a  nut,  while  we  could  boldly  bid  de- 
fiance to  her  rival.  I  fhall  not  fuppofe  it  poffible 
for  Great-Britain  to  bombard  our  towns  and  burn 
our  {hipping,  I  mall  look  upon  all  our  harbours 
as  completely  defended  ;  I  fhall  even  fuppofe  it 
impoffible  for  her  to  make  a  landing  on  any  part 
ofourcoaft,  to  carry  off  a  fingle  fack  of  flour  or 
head  of  cattle  ;  and  only  infill,  that,  with  thirty 
detached  frigates,  and  a  fquadron  of  twenty  mips 
of  the  line,  fhe  could  completely  block  up  every 
principal  port  in  the  United  States,  in  defiance 
of  the  French  and  their  new  allies,  Holland  and 
Spain.  If  I  am  told  to  look  back  to  what  me  was 
able  to  do,  in  this  way,  laft  war  ;  I  reply,  that 
the  commerce,  the  foreign  relationfhips  of  this 
country,  are  not  now  what  they  were  then,  nor 
would  the  fpecies  of  war,  carried  on  by  Britain, 
be  the  fame;  Then  fhe  had  armies  on  the  land, 
on  which  the  operations  of  her  fleet  were  depen- 
dent. It  had  garrifons  to  fupply,  convoys  to  ef- 
cort,  and  tranfports  to  conduct  from  one  ftate  to 
another.  Thofe  who  look  to  France  and  her  al- 
lies for  relief,  forget  that  during  this  war  France 
has  loft  thirty-nine  mips  of  the  line,  with  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  frigates  ;  that  the  remnant 
of  her  mattered  fleet  is  now  blocked  up  in  her 
own  ports,  and  that  her  petty  armaments    Ikulk 
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about  from  harbour  to  harbour,  as  if  their  only 
object  was  to  keep  out  of  fight.  They  forget 
that  the  Dutch  dare  not  peep  out  of  the  Texel, 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  after  muttering  their  all 
together,  are  ftationed  before  a  place  of  refuge 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  fituation  of  things 
nothing  could  prevent  Great-Britain  from  totally 
cutting  off  the  commerce  of  America,  exports  as 
well  as  imports,  trebling  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  foreign  manufacture,  and  rendering  the 
produce  of  the  land  a  drug  ;  deftroying  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  at  the  very  moment  that  a 
tenfold  augmentation  of  it  would  be  necelfary. 

From  theFrench  and  their  allies, on  the  contrary, 
America  has  little,  nay  nothing  to  fear.  When 
we  are  told  about  their  demolifhing  our  towns  and 
iavading  our  country,  it  feems  to  be  forgotten 
that  they  mutt  crofs  the  fea  to  come  to  us.  Fear 
feems  to  have  deranged  the  trembling  wretches 
who  hold  this  language.  They  talk  and  think 
about  the  prowefs  of  the  barbarian  armies,  till 
they  imagine  us  divided  from  them  by  a  river 
only,  or  that  it  is  as  eafy  for  a  hundred  thoufand 
of  them  to  be  (hipped  off  and  landed  in  America, 
as  for  them  to  crofs  the  Rhine;  they  imagine  that  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  tranfports  and  fifty  mips  of 
therline  are  as  eafily  erected  as  a  bridge  of  boats. 
And,  during  this  terriric  reverie,  it  never  once 
ttrikes  them  that  Great-Britain  is  at  war  with  the 
French,  or  that  her  fleets  would  blow  them  to 
atoms,  before  they  could  approach  our  coaft. 
Mr.  Giles,  and  all  thofe  who  talk  about  the  dan- 
ger of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the  French, 
delight  in  reprefenting  her  as  ready  to  make  an 
attack  on  us  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards. 
This  is  true,  and  we  are  informed  that  they  have 
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already  to  thefe  their  "  natural  allies, "  to  feize 
and  confifcate  our  veflels*.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  both  nations  would  willingly  co-operate  in. 
fuch  an  enterprize  ;  but  I  would  afk  Mr.  Giles 
ferioufly,  whether  he  thinks  America  would  (land 
fingly  in  the  war  ;  whether  he  thinks  the  govern- 
ment or  the  people  fo  incorrigibly  blind  and 
ftupid,  as,  while  they  fee  the  French  calling  in 
all  hell  to  their  aid,  to  refufe  the  only  afiiftance 

capable  of  repulfing  the  infernal   hod. Oh, 

Lord  !  fays  Mr.  Giles,  what  are  you  talking 
about  !  "  I  diflike  extremely  any  intimate  connec- 
cc  tion  betwixt  this  country  and  Britain,  notwith- 
"  (landing  pecuniary  advantages  may  arife  from 

"  itf." So  fays  Citizen    Adet,    and  fo   fays 

every  Frenchman  as  well  as  Mr.  Giles.  Yes  : 
this  is  what  they  "  diflike,"  this  is  the  thing,  and 
the  only  thing,  they  are  afraid  of,  and  it  is  for 
that  very  reafon  that  it  ought  to  take  place. 

But,  I  mould  be  glad  to  know  on  what  Mn 
Giles  founds  his  tc  diflike"  to  this  connection,  m 
cafe  of  a  war.  He  acknowledges  its  "  pecuniary 
advantages,"  and  that  is  one  great  point  gained ; 
for  you  well  know,  Mr.   Giles,  that  in  connec* 


*  It  la  pretended  by  France,  that  our  treaty  with  Britain  con'ra^ 
venes  that  with  her ;  and  for  that  reafon  fhe  fezes  our  veffels, 
Groundlefs  and  infolent  as  this  pretext  is,  it  is  worth  noticing  now 
that  the  Spaniards  have  begun  to  imitate  her.  We  had  no  treatv  with 
them,  when  that  with  Great  Britain  was  formed,  and  therefore,  I 
prefume  that  the  "  «agnanimous  Spanifh  monarch,''  as  Mr.  Swan  wick 
called  him,  will  alledge  that  our  treaty  with  him  was  contravened  It- 
fare  it  ivas  made  :  nor  fhould  I  much  wonder,  if  members  in  Congrefs 
were  to  he  found,  courageous  and  patriotic  enough  to  attempt  to  fup~ 
port  the  charge. — This  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
our  humiliation. 

f  See  his  fpeech  in  this  debate. 

G 
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iions  with  foreign  nations  nothing  goes  on  cheerly 
^without  money.   What,  then,  can  be  the  objection? 
Becaufe  America  is  a  Republic  and  Britain  a  Mo- 
narchy ?  This  was  the  old  objection  to  the  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  ;  but 
it  very  luckily  happened    that^  juft  before   that 
treaty  was  concluded,  the   Republic    of  France 
had  made  a  fimilar  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruffia ; 
and  now,  as  if  on  purpofe  to  give  us  a  iecond  ex- 
ample, fhe  has   concluded  a  treaty  ofFenfive  and 
defeniive  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  has  called 
that    nation   her  "  natural  allies." — -Now,   Mr. 
Giles,  rub  that  forehead  of  yours  a  little,  and  tell 
me  fmcerely,  without  any  quibbling  or  fubterfuge, 
whether  you  think  the  Spaniards  are  more  natu- 
rally  allied  to  the  French  than  the  Americans  arc 
to  the  Britiih. 

Surely  no  nation  was  ever  fo  completely  duped 
as  America  has  been  by  the  French  and  their  par- 
tisans!   By   a   fmcere    and    hearty  alliance   with 
Great  Britain,  fhe  would  not  only  place  herfelf 
in  a  fituation  to  make  a  peremptory  demand    of 
indemnification  from  France,   but,  in  cafe  of  re- 
fufal,  would   be  able  to  (trip  both  France  and 
Spain  of  every  inch  of  territory   they  porTefs    in 
this   hemifphere.     There   is  no   danger    of  any 
other  nation  taking  umbrage   at  this.     America 
and    Great    Britain  might   bid  defiance    to  the 
world.    The  map  of  this  continent  and  its  iflands 
lies  open  before  them  :  they  might  cut  and  carve 
for  themfelves,  and  fit  down  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  their  conquefls.     The  very   mention  of 
fuch  an  alliance  would  fcare  the  Dons  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  mines,    and  would  make  the  feven 
hundred  and  jive  tyrants  tremble  on  their  thrones. 
Yet  the  hirelings  of  France  tell  us  that  this  alii- 
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ance  mud  not  be  formed,  becaufe,  forfooth,  Bri- 
tain is  a  monarchy  !  Poor,  paltry  objection  ! 
France  avails  herfelf  of  all  the  rafcally  aid  fhe 
can  rake  together  ;  fhe  forms  treaties  with  all  the 
monarchies  me  can  find  bafe  enough  to  join  her, 
and  calls  them  her  rutural  allies  ;  but,  if  Ameri- 
ca makes  a  treaty  with  a  monarchy,  be  it  merely 
for  the  purpofes  of  adjuding  difputes  and  regulat- 
ing trade,  France,  Ci  terrible  France,"  takes  of- 
fence at  it,  calh  it  an  unnatural  connection,  leizes 
our  veffels  as  a  punifhment  for  it,  and  (with 
fhame  be  it  fpoken  !)  is  judined  by  fome  of  thofe 
who  are  chofen  to  preferve  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  ! — All  the  world  are  the 
natural  allies  of  France  ;  republics,  ariftocracies, 
monarchies  and  defpotifms  ;  Dutch,  Genoefe, 
Spaniards,  Turks  and  Devils  ;  but  poor  America 
has  no  natural  ally  at  all,  except  France  herfelf  5 
and  if  fhe  choofes,  with  the  aid  of  her  allies,  to 
rob  and  infult  her,  America  mud  accept  of  no 
one's  affidance,  but  mud  dand  and  be  pillaged 
and  kicked  till  the  by-danders  cry  fhame. — Ho- 
nourable Independence  !  "Glorious  Revolution." 
— If  this  mud  be  the  cafe,  let  us  hear  no  more 
boadings  and  rejoicings.  Let  the  fourth  of  July 
be  changed  from  a  fedival  to  a  fad,  or  rather,  let 
it  be  effaced  for  ever  from  the  calendar. 
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LETTER 


TO    THE     INFAMOUS 


TOM      PAINE, 


Jtf    ANSWER,    TO    HIS     LETTER.    *TC* 


no/  «/         7?  ao/il??a6oiz+ 


,-rns^t7d£rr-i*-MM 


"  ^"^EREMONY,  and  evenfiknce,  fromwhat- 
ci  %^A  ever  motive  they  may  arife,  have  a  hurt- 
"  ful  tendency,  when  they  give  the  lead  degree 
"  of  countenance  to  bafe  and  wicked  perform- 
c-  ances."  With  this  maxim,  Tom,  you  begin, 
your  remarks  on  one  of  your  then  Sovereign's 
ipeeches  to  his  parliament,  and  during  winch  re- 
marks you  pay  a  very  high,  though  juft,  compli- 
ment, to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  General  Wafh- 
ington  ;  the  very  man  whom  you  now  attempt  to 
ftrip  of  every  talent  and  every  virtue,  public  as  well 
as  private.  Complain  not,  therefore,  if  your  max- 
im be  adopted  on  the  prefect  occaficn  \  if  your  bru- 
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tal  attack  on  this  illuflrious  character  has  got  the 
better  of  filence^  and  drawn  forth  an  anfwer, 
and  if  this  anfwer  be   conducted  with  very  little 

ceremony. 

Your  letter  profeffes  to  treat  of  u  affairs  public 
"  and  private.5'  From  this  adjunct  to  the  title, 
we  might  have  expected  from  the  Great  Tom 
Paine,  the  prince  of  demagogues,  fomething  like 
a  review  of  the  Prefident's  administration  and  a 
developement  of  diplomatic  and  cabinet  fecrets. 
It  was  not  being  over  fanguine  to  expect  this 
much  from  a  member  of  the  "  illuminated  and 
illuminating  AfTembly  of  France,55  and  a  maker 
of  conflitutions  befides.  But,  alas !  how  have 
we  been  difappointed  1  That  part  of  your  letter, 
which  treats  of  what  you  call  "  public  affairs  "  is 
no  more  than  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  paifages 
of  Citizen  Adet's  infolent  notes,  which  had  been 
fentenced  to  general  execration  a   month  berore 

your  letter  appeared.       Yonr    "     fjr'wnfp.    affairs" 

were  long  ago  public.  Every  one  knew,  and 
every  honed  heart  rejoiced,  that  you  had  found 
a  Baftile  in  the  purlieus  of  your  "  palace  of 
"freedom  ;5'  that  your  filthy  carcafe  was  wafting  in 
chains,  initead  of  wallowing  -in  the  plunder  you 
had  promoted. 

In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
therefore,  none  of  the  affertion,  contained  in 
your  letter  require  to  be  refuted.  The  public 
voice  has  pronounced  them  as  falfe  and  foul  as 
the  heart  from  which  they  proceeded.  But,  it  is 
not  enough  that  fuch  are  our  fentiments ;  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  to  prelerve  us  from  the  fhame  of  paffing 
for  your  dupes,  that  thefe  fentiments  mould  be 
known :  and,  as  the  world  has  a  right  to  be  in- 
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formed  of  the  reafons  on  which  they  are  founded, 
it  is  in  compliance  with  that  claim,  and  not  in 
complaifance  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  dungeon,  that 
I  proceed  to  obferve  on  what  you  have  had  the 
impudence  to  afiert :  viz.  i.  That  our  treaty 
with  Britain  juftifies  the  feizure  of  our  vefiels  by 
the  French.  2.  That  the  Prefident  was  guilty  of 
a  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  demanding  your  en- 
largement from  the  cells  of  one  of  the  thoufand 
Baftiles  of  your  free  and  happy  republic.  3.  That 
our  Federal  conftitution  is  an  "  inconfiftent  in- 
"  ftrument,"  which,  if  you  live  to  return  to 
America,  you  will  have  altered.  4.  That  ail 
which  General  Wafhington  did  in  the  American 
revolution,  might  have  been  done  by  any  other 
man  as  well  as  by  him,  and  that  he  has  neither 
talents  nor  virtues,  either  as  a  ftatefman  or  a  ge- 
neral. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  afTertions  ;  to  wit^  That  our 
treaty  ivith  Rritamjiifrifies  tbejeizure  of  our  veffels 
by  the  French,  you  attempt  to  fupport  by  a  mofl 
barefaced  mifconftruclion  of  the  fecond  article  of 
our  treaty  with  France.  This  article  fays,  that 
the  contracting  parties  engage  mutually,  not  to 
grant  any  particular  favour  to  other  nations,  in 
refpect  to  commerce  and  navigation,  that  jhall 
not  immediately  become  common  to  the  other  party. 
"  Therefore,"  fay  you,  ci  all  the  concejjtons  made 
"  to  England  by  Jay's  treaty,  are  through  the 
ci  medium  of  this  fecond  article,  made  to  France, 
"  and  can  be  exercifed  by  her  as  a  matter  of 
"  right."  This  is  a  truth,  but,  like  all  the  truths 
you  have  ever  committed  to  paper,  it  is  advanced 
with  the  malicious  intention  of  leading  your  read- 
ers into  afalfehocd. 
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Having  faid,  that  all  the  commercial  favours, 
or  concefficns,  granted  by  America  to  England,  are, 
by  the  pre-exiding  treaty,  granted  to  France  alfo 
(all  which  we  knew  while  your  were  fafe  in  your 
den),  you  proceed  to  number  among  thofe  con- 
cefftons,  the  acknowledgment  of  Great  Britain's 
right  to  feize  contraband  articles  and  enemies 
goods,  found  on  board  neutral  veffels,  which  is  jure 
no  concejjion  at  all.  Great  Britain  had,  prior  to 
the  treaty,  as  me  ftill  has,  a  right  to  feize  all  fuch 
articles  and  enemies  goods,  fo  found.  No  flipula- 
tion  in  a  treaty  was  necelTary  to  the  recognition  of 
this  right.  It  is  eflablilhed  by  the  univerfal  law 
of  nations,  and  is,  and  ever  has  been,  rigoroufly 
maintained,  when  not  furrendered  by  particular 
convention.  It  could  be  no  concejjion  on  the  part 
of  America  to  acknowledge  that  Great  Britain 
pofTefTed  a  right  which  fne  did  poflefs,  and  which 
fhe  exercifed  too,  before  the  treaty  was  formed  ; 
tmdif  this  was  no  concejjion^  how  can  the  fecond 
article  of  the  treaty  with  France  be  in  any  wife  ap- 
plicable to  the  cafe  ? 

I  fhall  not  here  prove  that  the  regulations,  re* 
fpecling  feizures,  adopted  in  the  treaty  between 
Britain  and  America,  are  confonant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  modern  law  of  nations,  and  are  more* 
over  fancHoned  by  the  practice  of  France.  Nei- 
ther (hall  J  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  true 
.meaning  of  the  ftipulation  for  equal  favour,  nor 
attempt  to  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  applying  it  to 
what  every  independent  nation  enjoys  as  a  right. 
All  this  I  have  done,  and  I  hope  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  in  my  anfwer  to 
the  rnfolent  and  feditious  Notes  of  Citizen  Adet, 
to  which  I  would  refer  you,  Tom,  were  I  not  well 
allured,  that  you  are  guided  by  villainy,  and  not 
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rnifguided  by  ignorance  or  error.  I  (hall  not  avail 
myfelf  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  re- 
petition of  thefe  poofs.  I  (hall  admit  your  affec- 
tion in  its  fulleft  extent,  and  convict  you  on  your 
own  words. 

You  fay,  that  the  treaty  with  Britain,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  feizures,  "  is  now  become  engrafted 
"  into  that  with  France,  and  can  be  exercifed  by 
ce  her  as  matter  of  right/' — Now,  then,  let  us 
turn  to  what  the  Britifh  treaty  fays  on  this  head. 
"  Where  veiTels  fhall  be  captured  or  detained  on 
cc  jvft  fufpicion  of  having  on  board  enemies  pro- 
"  perty,  or  of  carrying  to  the  enemy  any  of  the  ar- 
"  tides  which  are  contraband  of  war  ;  the  faid 
"  vefTel  fhall  be  brought  to  the  neareft  and  mod 
"  convenient  port  ;  and  if  any  property  of  an  ene- 
"  my  fhall  be  found  on  board  of  fuch  vefTel,  that 
<c  part  only  which  belongs  to  the  enemy  fhall  be 
<c  made  prize,  and  the  vefTel  fhall  be  at  liberty 
"  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  without  any  im- 
"  pediment." — -Compare  this  with  your  juftinca- 
tion  of  the  prefent  conduct  of  the  French.  Are 
they  content  with  feizing  only  articles  contraband 
of  war^  or  the  property  of  ene?nies  ?  And  do  they 
fufTer  the  vefTel  to  proceed  with  the  reft  of  her 
cargo  ?  No  ;  they  feize  allveffels  bound  to  the  ports 
of  the  enemy ,  whether  they  have  on  board  contra- 
band articles,  or  enemies  property,  or  not !  Thev 
feize  and  conhTcate  both  vefTel  and  cargo,  and  put 
the  captains  and  feamen  in  chains. 

You  will  fay  that  Great-Britain  flopped  all  our 
vefTels  bound  to  her  enemies  ports,  fome  of  which 
me  alfo  condemned  ;  but  this  was  before  the  trea- 
ty with   her   was  made,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
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attributed  ro  that  inftrument,  by  which,  on  the 
contrary,  (lie  acknowledges  the  illegality  of  all 
fuch  feizures,  and  engages  to  moke  full  compenfa- 
ticn  for  the  loffes  thereby  fujlained, — Take,  then, 
the  treaty  with  England,  let  it  be  the  law  to  judge 
your  Harlequin  mailers  by,  and  we  fhall  foon  have 
the  pleafure  to  hear  that  they  have  fhared  the  fate 
they  long  ago  merited,  and  which  \he\r  fervant  has 
often  fo  miraculoufly  efcaped. 

You  were  informed  of  the  piratical  orders  they 
had  ifiued,  and  were  commanded  to  prepare  a 
juftification.  In  compliance  with  this  command 
you  rummaged  about  the  treaty,  as  Milton  rum- 
maged the  Bible  to  find  a  juftifkation  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  king.  Your  baleful  eyes  at  laft  fixed 
on  the  eighth  article.  Here,  you  fay,  the  treaty 
Ci  makes  a  conceflion  to  England  of  other  arti- 
"  cles  in  American  (hips.  Thefe  articles  are  all 
"  other  articles,  and  none  but  an  ignoramus,  or 
"  fomething  worfe,  would  have  put  fuch  a  phrafe 
"  into  a  treaty."  Do  yen  think  that  we  have  ne- 
ver read  this  treaty  ?  And,  if  we  had  not,  do  you 
think  there  is  a  man  among  us  fool  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  it  contains  fuch  a  conceflion  ?  If  you 
do,  your  opinion  of  the  people  of  your  "  beloved 
"  America'5  mud  be  much  changed. 

This  article,  out  of  which  you  have  culled  two, 
^nd  only  two  words,  runs  thus  :  "  And  whereas 
"  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  the  precife  cafes  in 
"  which  alone  provisions  and  other  articles,  not 
"  generally  contraband,  may  be  regarded  as  fuch, 
"  renders  it  expedient  to  provide  againft  the  mif- 
"  underffandings  which  might  thence  arife  :  It  is 
"  agreed,  that,  whenever  any  fuch  articles,  fo  be- 
€C  coming  contraband,  according  to  the  escifiing  law 
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C€  of  nations ,  fliall  for  that  reafon  be  feized,  the 
'"  fame  ihall  not  be  confiscated,  but  the  owners 
"  thereof  ihall  be  fpeedily  and  completely  in- 
"  demmned," — So  that,  vou  fee,  vour  all  other 
articles  are  reduced  to  fuch  articles  only  as  are 
contraband  of 'war ',  according  to  the  modern,  the 
exifting  law  of  nations. 

Playfair  calls  you  cc  the  clumfy  advocate  of  in- 
"  furrecHon,"  and  you  are  certainly  as  clumfy  an 
advocate  of  piracy.  Poor  Citizen  Adet  is  a  lame 
hand  enough,  but  you  are  ftill  worfe ;  he  did 
flounce  about  and  made  a  noife  before  he  funk  ; 
but  you  jufl  make  a  bubble,  and  go  to  the  bottom 
at  once,  like  a  (tone  or  a  lump  of  lead. 

I  now  come  to  your  charge  againfl  the  Prefident 
refpecling  your  detention  in  prifon.  You  infill 
that  you  were  (till  a  citizen  of  America,  «and  that 
therefore  it  was  his  duty  to  demand  your  enlarge- 
ment.— You  perceived  that  you  had  loft  alJ  claim 
to  citizenfhip  here,  in  virtue  of  the  article  which 
extends  that  deprivation  to  all  thofe  "  who  (hall 
"  accept  of  any  title  or  office  under  any  foreign 
cc  king,  prince,  or  fiat e."  To  get  rid  of  this  you 
have  recourfe  to  a  curious  quibble  :  you  pretend 
that  this  provifion  did  not  embrace  your  cafe,  be- 
caufe  France,  at  the  time  you  joined  the  legifla- 
tive  mob,  was  neither  a  kingdom,  principality  nor 
fiate9  but  a  people  in   a  fate  of  revolution. 

That  France  was  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  Jiate 
I  am  very  ready  to  allow.  The  French  were  then, 
what  they  are  now,  a  horde  of  favage?,  engaged 
in  the  work  of  defi: ruction.  But,  be  this  as  it 
might,  France  was  acknowledged  as  a  fate  by 
America,  and  even  you,  I  prefume,  will  not  have 
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the  impudence  to  deny,  that  me  was  declared  to 
be  a  republic  too,  the  very  firft  day  that  you  took 
your  feat  in  the  convention,  and,  if  a  republic, 
ihe  was  certainly  a  Hate.  Admitting  your  own 
doctrine,  then,  to  have  preferved  your  claim  to 
American  citizenmip,  you  mould  have  abdicated 
your  feat,  the  inftant  this  declaration  took  place. 

You  contend  that  a  man  may  lend  a  hand  to 
form  a  confutation  for  a  nation  who  has  none, 
without  forfeiting  his  citizenmip  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Ibis  may  be  f o  :  it  is  nonfenfe,  and  there- 
fore not  worth  difputing  about.  But  why  did  you 
not  retire  as  foon  as  your  job  was  done.  You 
continued  your  feat  after  you  had  made  and  fworn 
to  and  made  every  one  elfe  fwear  to  your  filly 
work.  You  had  tailed  the  fweets  of  plunder,  and 
you  hung  to  it  like  a  leech,  till  Robefpierre  chang- 
ed you  from  a  legiflator  to  a  jail-bird. 

You  wifh  to  perfuade  us,  that  the  being  a  dele- 
gate to  aid  in  forming  a  conftitution,  was  not  fill- 
ing any  office  at  all. — -Now  fuppofe  that  I  mould 
allow  this,  did  you  exercife  no  other  functions 
than  thofe  of  a  conftitution  maker  ?  Was  not  the 
convention  every  thing,  Jegiflative,  executive  and 
diplomatic ;  judicial,  military,  and  ecclefiaftic  ? 
Were  not  fome  of  you  watching  the  armies,  others 
fuperintending  the  guillotine,  and  others  preach- 
ing fermons  of  atheifm  ?  Was  this  filling  no  office? 
And  w^ere  you  not  at  all  times  as  liable  and  as 
ready  and  fit  to  be  thus  employed  as  any  of  the 
gang  ?  Nay,  did  you  not  prefide  as  judge  ("  ah  ! 
righteous  rafcally  judge  !")  on  the  trial  of  Louis 
the  XVIth  ?  And  did  not  your  fwinifh  voice  pro- 
nounce on  him  the  fentence  of  banijhment  ?  Was 
this  filling  no  office  ? 
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But,  whether  you  were  an  officer  or  not,  or 
whether  you  had  legally  forfeited  your  American 
citizenfhip,  what  a  poor  mean-fpirited  mifcreant 
mud  you  be  to  make  a  complaint  that  your  re- 
leafe  was  not  requefted  by  the  Prefident,  the  man 
whom  you  call  an  apcflate  or  an  imp  oft  or  I  What ! 
old  Common.  Senfe,  who  was  at  all  times  u  ready  to 
"  fight  a  hundred  tories;"  the  great  Rights  of  Man, 
who,  "  proudly  fcorned  to  triumph  or  to  yield ;"  is 
it  this  hero  in  the  caufe  of  French  liberty,  who 
boldly  defied  the  gallows  of  Old  England,  that 
now  trembles  at  the  thoughts  of  the  French  guil- 
lotine ! "  To  fuch  a  pitch  of  rage  and  fufpi- 

"  cion  was  Robefpierre  and  his  committee  arrived 
"  that  it  feemed  as  if  they  feared  to  leave  a  man 
"  alive.  No  man  could  count  upon  his  life  for 
66  twenty  hours  *  One  hundred  and  fixty-nine 
"  prifoners  were  taken  out  of  the  Luxembourg  in 
"  one  night,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  of  them 
"  guillotined.  In  the  next  lift  I  have  good  rea- 
<c  fon  to  believe  /  was  included  "> — Well,  and 
what  then  ?  Why  mould  you  not  be  included  as 
well  as  the  thoufands  you  aflifted  in  fentencing  to 
death  ?  What  a  poor  whimpering  ftory  is  here  ! 
After  all  your  boafting  of  the  greatnefs  and  dig- 
nity of  the  "  democratic  floor,"  you  have  not  dis- 
covered a  zeal  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Sian- 
hope^  one  of  "  that  clafs  of  equivocal  generation, 
called  ariJlocracy"-\ 

"  Lord  Stanhope,  What  are  all  the  executions 
"  and  what  is  all  the  blood,  about  which  we  hear 
"  fuch  pitiful  tales  ?  The   caufe  of  France  is    the 

*  This  confefilon  is  valuable.    The  democrats  will  net  now  deny  what 
I  have  ever  faid  about  French  liberty. 

f  See  Woodfall's  Parliamentary  Reports. 
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M  caufe  of  freedom,  of  mankind.  Who  would 
"  hefitate  to  be  executed  in  fuch  a  caufe  ?  I  would 
<c  cheerfully  be  hanged  in  her  caufe." 

cc  Lard  Abingdon.  My  lords,  his  lordfhip  wifhes 
4C  you  to  hang  him.     I  befeech  your  lordfhips   to 
c  give  the  noble  peer  rope   enough  and  he  will 
hang  himfelf." 


a 


Are  you  not  afhamed,  Tom,  to  be  furpafifed  by 
a  lord  ?  Inftead  of  coming  forth  from  your  den, 
a  volunteer  martyr  in  this  glorious  caufe,  and  cry- 
ing, Vive  la  Republique !  with  your  neck  under 
the  national  razor,  you  tremble  even  now  at  the 
thoughts  of  your  danger.  Inftead  of  dancing  to 
the  mufic  of  your  republican  chains,  you  pine  and 
peak  and  cry  for  liberty :  as  if  it  were  poffible  for 
a  man  to  want  liberty  in  France  I 

I  cannot  help  obferving  here  how  harmonioufly 
yoirchime  in  with  the  cant  of  the  enflaved  French 
and  the  American  democrats.  "  During  the  ty- 
<c  ranny  of  Rob  ef pier  re — the  orders  of  Robefpierre — 
"  the  cruelty  of  Robefpierre."  Juft  as  if  the  whole 
mob  of  tyrants,  who  paffed  the  bloody  decrees, 
were  not  as  guilty  as  he  who  propofed  them  ?  But 
the  reft,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  are  alive  and 
in  power ,  and  Robefpierre  is  dead. 

You  are  obliged,  however,  to  confefs  that  the 
convention  itfelf  refufed  to  releafe  you  at  the  re- 
queft  of  fome  filly  Americans  :  but  here  again,  to 
avoid  offending  your  defpotic  mafters,  you  throw 
the  blame  on  the  prejident  for  the  time  being,  and 
he,  poor  cut-throat,  "  has  fince  abjconded"  If  he 
had  been  prefent  you  would  not  have  dared  even 
to  do  this. 
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The  committees,  you  acknowledge,  did  order 
your  arreft  ;  but  then  as  feme  of  them  are  alive, 
and  even  on  the  throne,  you  add  :  "  the  commit- 
"  tees,  of  which  Robefpierre  was  Dictator"  Thus 
you  qualify  your  tone,  kneel,  creep  and  cringe  to 
thofe  who  have  held  you  in  chains,  and  brought 
you  to  the  foot  of  the  fcafTold.  Nay  you  do  more. 
Car  not ^  one  of  the  five  fellows  now  called  the  Di- 
re clory,  was  a  member  of  thefe  committees,  he 
was  Robefpierre's  right-hand  man,  the  jackall  that 
brought  provifon  for  the  guillotine.  This  is  he 
who  figns  the  decree  for  feizing  the  veflels  of  your 
Sw  beloved  America/'  and  this  meafure  your  pen, 
your  poor  old  double-turned  antitheses,  are  now 
employed  to  defend.  It  is  thus  that  you  fupport 
cc  the  dignity  of  man"  that  "  dignity  compared  to 
"  which  that  of  lords,  dukes  and  kings  dwindles 
4C  into  nothingnefs." 

If  Robefpierre  were  ftill  living,  you  would  be 
as  much  his  flatterer  and  Have  as  your  are  the  flat- 
terer and  flave  of  Carnot.  You  were  made  for  a 
French  republican  ;  the  bafenefs  which  they  have 
constantly  difcovered,  is  in  your  nature.  While 
the  tyrant  is  alive,  he  is  a  God  ;  when  dead,  he 
is  a  devil.  An  ignominious  death,  the  awful 
avenger  of  crimes,  and,  with  other  men,  the  ob- 
livion of  injuries,  with  you  unlocks  the  faculties 
of  reproach,  and  changes  your  praifes  into  exe- 
crations. You  are  true  carrion-crows  :  you 
flutter  in  flocks  from  the  prefence  of  the  kite, 
but  when  he  is  wounded  by  the  hunter  and  lies 
gafping  on  the  earth,  you  attack  his  proftrate  car- 
cafe,  and  pick  out  his  eyes  that  are  doling  in 
death. 
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Now,  Tom,  for  your  attack  on  the  Federal  Con- 

Jtitution.     On  this  head  I  mall  be  very  concife. — 

You    mufl   recollect,  if  your    memory  is   not  as 

treacherous  as  your  heart,  that,  in  your  "  Rights 

of  Man,"  you  every  were  coupled  this   conftitu- 

tion   with  that  of  France,    which  your  book  pro- 

feffed  to  defend  ;   and  that   you  held  the  Federal 

Conilitution,  in  particular,   up   for  the  imitation 

of  the  Engliih. — Let  us  therefore  contrail  what 

you  then  faid  of  this  constitution,    with  what  you 

fay  of  it  now. 


Letter  to   Gen.     Wajlnngtcn. 

I  declare  myfelf  oppofed 
to  feveral  matters  in  the 
conftitution,  particularly  to 
the  manner  in  which,  what 
is  called  the  Executive,  is 
formed*  and  to  the  long  du- 
ration of  the  Senate  ;  and  if 
I  live  to  return  to  America 
I  will  ufe  all  my  endeavours 
to  have  them  altered. 


It  was  only  to  the  abso- 
lute neceffity  of  eftabliming 
fome  federal  authority,  ex- 
tending equally  over  all  the 
Hates,  that  an  inftrument,yo 
inconfijlent  as  the  prefent  fe- 
deral coftitution  is,  obtain- 
ed a  fufb~age. 


Rights  of  Man,   Part.   2d. 

The  whole  expenfe  of  the 
federal  government  of  Ame- 
rica, founded,  as  I  have  al- 
ready faid,  on  the  fyftem  of 
reprefentation,  and  extend- 
ing over  a  country  nearly 
ten  times  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, is  but  fix  hundred 
thoufand  dollars,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty -five  thou- 
fand pounds  fterling. 

The  government  of  Ame- 
rica, which  is  wholly  on  the 
fyflem  of  reprefentation,  is 
the  only  real  republic  in  cha- 
racter and  in  practice  •>  that 
now  exiils.  Its  government 
has  no  other  object  than  the 
public  bufinefs  of  the  nation, 
and  therefore  it  is  properly 
a  republic. 
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Letter  to  Gen.  IVaJhington. 

As  the  federal  conftituti- 
on  is  a  copy,  not  quite  fo 
bafe  as  the  original,  of  the 
form  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, an  imitation  of  its 
vices  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected. 


Rights  of  Man,  Part  td. 

It  is  on  this  fyftem  that; 
the  American  government 
is  founded.  It  is  reprefenta- 
tion  ingrafted  upon  demo- 
cracy. It  has  fixed  the  form 
by  a  fcale  parallel  in  all  cafes 
to  the  extent  of  the  princi- 
ple. What  Athens  was  in 
miniature,  America  will  be 
in  magnitude.  The  one  was 
the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world  ;  the  other  is  become 
ing  the  admiration  and  model 
of  the  prefento 


There  is  a  pretty  little  pofey  for  you,  Thomas ! 
What  a  vile  wretch  muft  you  be  !  That  which 
was  becoming  the  "  admiration  and  model  of  the 
"  world"  is  now  "  a  copy,  not  quite  fo  bafe  as  the 
"  original,  of  the  Britijh  government  \J  and  you 
were  exhaufting  all  the  hell  of  fophiitry  to  per- 
fuade  the  Englifti  to  change  their  conftitution  for 
another,  from  which  the  vices  of  their  own  were 
"  naturally  to  be  exfecled"*— — Never,  furely  never, 
was  a  poor  demagogue  fo  completely  detected. 
Your  letter  will  do  good  in  this  country  ;  but  in 
England  it  will  be  a  national  bleffing.  Your  Jin- 
verity  will  now  be  feen  to  the  bottom.  Thofe 
whom  you  had  the  addrefs  to  deceive  will  now 
blufh  at  their  folly  :  thev  will  fee  the  pit  you  had 
prepared  for  them,  and  will  blefs  the  hand  that 
laved  them  from  deftruction.  For  my  own  part, 
what  I  owe  to  this  performance  in  common  with 
every  American  and  every  Englifhman,  I  have 
particular  acknowledgments  to  make.  It  has 
flattered  my  vanity  as  a  political  writer  ;  a  fpecies 

I 
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of  vanity  which  you  know,  Torn,  is  none  of  the 
weaker! , — witnefs  your  Second  Part  of  the  <w  Rights 
"  of  Ma?7."  I  long  ago  declared  that  all  who 
were  the^enemies  "  of  the  Britifli  Government, 
"  would  be  found  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  Ge- 
"  neral  Government  of  America."  And  no 
longer  finee  than  the  September  Cenfor,  which 
contains  your  infamous  life,  I  faid  :  "  I  fincerely 
"  believe  that  he  (meaning  you,  Tom,)  hated,  and 
"  that  h&Jlill  hates  the  general  government  of  the 
"  United  States,  as  much  as  the  Government  of 
"  Gret-Bntain.  But  it  was  necefTary  that  he 
"  mould  find  out  fomething  to  hold  up  to  the 
"  imitation  of  the  Englim  ;  no  matter  what,  fo 
"  that  it  differed  from  what  they  poffeffed." 

Among  the  good  effects  that  your  letter  will 
have,  one  is,  and  that  not  of  the  lead  importance, 
it' will  tend  to  complete  the  reconciliation  between 
America  and  Britain.  Your  intention  and  that 
of  your  employers  was  quite  different  ;  but  you 
have  overflepped  your  mark.  When  the  people 
of  this  country  firfh  read  your  "  Rights  of  Man," 
they  were  naturally  flattered  with  your  compli- 
ments to  their  wifdom.  To  have  formed  a  go- 
vernment, "  the  admiration  and  model  of  the 
"  world,"  and  to  be  held  up  to  the  imitation  of 
their  rivals  in  freedom,  merited  a  return  of  ap- 
plaufe  ;  and  they  were  aftonifhed  and  offended  to 
find,  that  the  Fngiilh  refuted'  to  be  inftru&ed. 
Hence  the  appellations  of  u  Britifh  tyrant,"  and 
"  willing  ilaves  ;"  and  all  the  acrimonious  and 
difdainful  language  that  was  for  a  long  time  held 
towards  that  nation.  But  now,  when  they  per- 
ceive that  their  flatterer  is  become  an  affailant, 
and  that  their  "  admiration  and  model  of  the 
"  world,"   is  no  more  than  a  mere  "  copy,  not 
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u  quite  fo  bafe  as  the  original,  of  the  Brit ijlo  go- 
"  vernment"  they  will  begin  to  think  that  the 
people  of  England  were  not  fo  foolim  ;  that  they 
ftill  are  free  men,  and  worthy  of  their  friendmip 
and  afte&ion. 

In  a  fuccerTive  attack  on  all  that  is  fair  and 
excellent,  the  conduct  and  character  of  General 
Waflringten  naturally  follows  the  Federal  Condi- 
tion. 

I  will  not  cad  a  ilur  on  this  illuftrious  man  by 
attempting  to  defend  him  againft  the  fhafts  of 
Tom  Paine,  but  I  will  make  you,  Tom,  defend 
him  againft  yourfelf. 


Letter  to   Gen.    IVaJJpington. 

When  we  fpeak  of  mili- 
tary character,  fomething 
more  is  to  be  underftood 
than  conftancy  ;  and  fome- 
thing more  ought  to  be  un- 
derftood than  the  Fabian 
fyftem  of  doing  nothing. 
The  nothing  part  can  be 
done  by  afty  body.  O'd 
Mrs.  Thomp  on,  the  houfe- 
keeper  of  head  quarters, 
(who  threatened  to  make 
the  fun  and  the  wind  fhine 
through  Rivington  of  Mew 
York)  could  have  done  it 
as  well  as  Mr.  Wafhington. 
Deborah  would  have  been 
as  good  as  Barak.  The 
fuccefsful  {kirmifhes  at  the 
clofe  of  one  campaign,  mat- 
ters that  would  fcarcely  be 
noticed  in  a  better  ftate  of 
things,  make    the   brilliant 


Common  Senfe. 
Voltaire  has  remarked 
that  King  William  never 
appeared  to  full  advantage 
but  in  difficulties  and  in  ac- 
tion ;  the  fame  remark  may 
be  made  on  General  Wjafli- 
inp-ton,  for  the  character 
fits  him.  There  is  a  nai  u- 
ral  lirmnefs  in  fome  rni»ds 
which  cannot  be  'v J. .eked 
by  trifles,  but  whic  .,  when 
unlocked,  difcovers  a  cabi- 
net cf  fortitude  ?  and  I 
reckon  it  among'  thoie  kind 
of  public  bleffmg't,  which 
we  do  not  immediately  lee, 
that  GOD  hath  hlefied  him 
with  uninterrupted  health, 
and  given  him  a  mind  that 
can  even  Jtvurt/h   upon  care* 
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Letter  to    Gen.   Wq/hington. 

exploits  of  Gen.  Wafhing- 
ton's  feven  campaigns.— No 
wonder  we  fee  fo  much  pu- 
fillanimity  in  the  Prefident 
when  we  fee  fo  little  enter' 
prife   in  the  General 


Elevated  to  the  chair  ot 
the  Prefidency  you  affumed 
the  merit  of  every  thing  to 
yourfelfj  and  the  natural 
ingratitude  of  your  confti- 
tiition  began  to  appear. 
You  commenced  your  Pre- 
fidential  career  by  encou- 
raging and  fwallowing  the 
grcfTeft  adulation,  and  you 
travelled  America  from  one 
end — to  the  other,  to  put 
yourfelf  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving it.  You  have  as 
many  addreffes  in  your  chefl 
as  James  the  1 1.  Monopo- 
lies of  every  kind  marked 
your  adminiltration  almoft 
in  the  moment  of  its  com- 
mencement.  The  lands  ob- 
tained by  the  revolution 
were  lavimed  upon  parti- 
san? ;  the  intereft  of  the 
diibanded  foldier  was  fold 
to  the  fpeculator  ;  injuftice 
was  acted  under  the  pre- 
tence of  faith  ;  and  the 
chief  of  the  army  became 
the  patron  of  the  fraud. 


Rights  of  Man,     Part     id* 

I  prefume,  that  no  marl 
in  his  fober  fenfes,  will 
compare  the  character  of 
any  of  the  kings  of  Europe 
with  that  of  General  Wash- 
ington. 

As  foon  as  nine  ftates  had 
concurred,  (and  the  reft  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  their 
conventions  were  elected) 
the  old  fabric  of  the  fede- 
ral government  was  takeft 
down,  and  the  new  one 
erected,  of  which  General 
Wafhington  is  prefident.— * 
In  this  place  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  the  cha- 
racler  and  feri'tces  of  this 
gentleman  are  fufficient  to 
put  all  th.ofe  men  called  kings 
to  Jhame.  While  they  are 
receiving  from  the  fweat 
and  labours  of  mankind,  a 
prodigality  of  pay,  to  which 
neither  their  abilities,  nor 
their  fervices  can  entitle 
them,  he  is  rendering  every 
fervice  in  his  power,  and  re- 
futing every  pecuniary  re- 
Avard.  He  accepted  no  pay 
as  commander  in  chief ;  he 
accepts  none  as  prefident  of 
the  United  States* 
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Letter  to  Geri.  IVa/hington. 

And  as  to  you,  fir,  treach- 
erous in  private  friend/hip, 
and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life, 
the  world  will  be  puzzled 
to  decide,  whether  you  are 
an  apoflate  or  an  impojlor ; 
whether  you  have  abandon- 
ed good  principles,  or  whe- 
ther you  ever  had  any  ? 


\ 


Dedication  to  the  tft  part  df 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

SLR, 

I  prefent  you  a  fmall  trea- 
tife  in  defence  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  your 
exemplary  virtue  has  fo  emi- 
nently contributed  to  ejla- 
blifh.  That  the  Rights  of 
Man  may  become  as  uni- 
verfal  as  your  benevolence 
can  wifh,  and  that  you  may 
enjoy  the  happinefs  of  fee- 
ing the  new  world  regene- 
rate the  old,  is  the  prayer 
of, 

Sir, 
Your  moft  obliged,  and 

Obedient  humble  fervt. 
Thomas  Paine, 


Now,  atrocious,  infamous  mifcreant,  "  look 
*e  on  this  picture,  and  on  this."  I  would  call  on 
you  to  blufh,  but  the  ruft  of  villainy  has  eaten  your 
cheek  to  the  bone,  and  dried  up  the  fource  of  fuf- 
fufion.  Are  thefe  the  proofs  of  your  difintereft- 
ednefs  and  confiftency  ?  Is  it  thus  that  you  are  al- 
ways the  fame,  and  that  you  "  preferve  through 
life  the  right-angled  character  of  Man  ?" 


sc 


The  object  of  your  mailers,  in  having  re- 
courfe  to  you  on  this  occafion,  is  evident  to  every 
one.  Your  letter  was  written  at  the  time  they 
were  palling  the  decree  for  authorizing  the  viola- 
tion of  their  treaty  with  America.  To  prevent 
the  people  here  from  refenting  the  injury,  it  was 
neceiTary   to   perfuade   them  that  it   was  owing 
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id  the  mal- ad  mini  ft  rati  on  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  this  could  not  be  done  without  under- 
mining the  character  of  him  who  prefided  over  it. 
It  was  thought  that  you  yet  poffeffed  influence 
enough  to  effect  this,  and  therefore  the  proftituted 
pen  of  the  revolutionary  ruffian  was  put  in  a  ftate 
of  requifition. 

Your  tyrants  are  completely  baffled.  The  ef-^ 
feds  of  your  letter  are  exactly  the  contrary  to 
what  it  was  intended  to  produce.  There  is  but 
one  thing  on  earth  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Americans  than  their  conftitution,  and  that  is, 
the  fpotlefs  character  of  their  chief.  Your  brutal 
attempt  to  blacken  this  character  was  all  that  was 
wanted  to  crown  his  honour  and  your  infamy. 
You  were  before  funk  to  a  level  with  the  damned , 
but  now  you  are  plunged  beneath  them.  The 
vile  democrats,  nay  even  Franklin  Bache,  with 
whom  you  boaft  of  being  in  clofe  correfpondence, 
can  fay  not  a  word  in  its  defence.  All  the  apology 
for  you,  is,  that  you  wrote  at  the  indication  of 
the  defpots  of  Paris.  Thus  the  great  Rights  of 
Man,  the  fworn  foe  of  corruption,  and  the  re- 
former of  nations,  winds  up  his  patriotic  career : 
his  being  bribed  is  pleaded  as  an  alleviation  of  his 
crimes. 


THE     END, 


/ 


